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PREFACE 

THIS investigation is a serious attempt to dis- 
entangle from other political factors the in- 
fluence of equal suffrage upon political and social life. 
It is not pretended, of course, that such a study can 
affect in any way the right of women to the ballot. 
It has been made for the purpose of assisting toward 
a rational conclusion those fair-minded, impartial 
men and women who, without possessing a political 
theory as a touchstone, wish to determine, in the 
light of evidence rather than of assertion, whether 
equal suffrage is a sound and helpful measure under 
our present political system. 

One of the stipulations in my contract with the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League was that the in- 
vestigation should be conducted "in an impartial and 
scientific manner." Having at the beginning no 
formulated conclusions on the question, I endeavored 
to the best of my ability to live up to the spirit and 
the letter of this clause. Neither the League nor any 
member has shown the slightest disposition to inter- 
fere with my liberty in the matter. I could not pos- 
sibly have had a greater degree of freedom in study- 
ing conditions and formulating conclusions. 

The work was begun in September, 1906* and the 

ix 



PREFACE 

actual field-study was not concluded until December, 
1907, after which another half-year was needed to sift 
results, prepare summaries, and formulate conclusions. 
In all I have spent nearly two years upon the subject 
of equal suffrage, with special reference to its actual 
results and achievements in Colorado. Half a dozen 
or more assistants, too, have given, under direction, 
valuable aid, for which I am deeply grateful. 

Though the present study does not pretend to 
perfection, either in methods or conclusions, it is hoped 
that it may point the way toward a sane, rational 
study and discussion of the question of the political 
position of women under a democratic form of 
government. 

I wish cordially and gratefully to acknowledge the 
co-operation of the advisory committee of the Collegi- 
ate Equal Suffrage League of New York State, and 
also the valuable assistance rendered by Prof. John 
R. Commons and Prof. T. S. Adams, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and by Dr. John B. Andrews, of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. To Pro- 
fessor Commons' insight into political questions are 
primarily due the conclusions in regard to machine 
methods in politics. Professor Adams' assistance was 
especially valuable in the preparation and discussion 
of the statistical tables and in the arrangement of 
data. Doctor Andrews has given, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the investigation, but especially in 
the arduous task of sifting and weighing evidence, 
invaluable advice, assistance, and encouragement. 
Prom my father also, who for twenty -seven years 
practiced law or occupied a judicial position in 
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Colorado, I have received important help in the prep- 
aration of the chapter on legislation, and from my 
mother continuous and unwearied aid and sympathy 
throughout my task. 

Helen L. Sumner. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE Collegiate Equal Stiff rage League of New York 
State, in submitting to the public the following 
report of conditions in Colorado in 1906, after twelve 
years of complete woman's suffrage, made by Miss 
Helen L. Sumner for the League, wishes to draw the 
attention of the reader to certain salient points in it. 
As Miss Sumner states, the investigation was con- 
ducted by her with absolute impartiality and with 
no preconceived ideas. The purpose of this Introduc- 
tion is to comment briefly on the facts presented, 
and to direct the reader's attention to what appear 
to be the most significant of them. 

The report is divided into two parts, one concerned 
with public opinion in Colorado, and the other with 
actual political and social facts. While the first 
division is no doubt of less absolute value than the 
second, it is still of interest and significance. Com- 
plex and difficult to interpret as public opinion is, 
varying, too, in a manner that often seems quite 
irrational, it yet follows certain logical tendencies, 
and in spite of the uncertainty inherent in any in- 
vestigation of it, the answers to Miss Sumner's ques- 
tions, given by twelve hundred and one different per- 
sons of both sexes and all conditions, show a number 
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INTRODUCTION 

of things of interest to the student of social psy- 
chology. 

Before considering these lessons in detail, it is 
proper to examine the peculiar influences to which 
public opinion in Colorado is subjected. On the 
north, Colorado is bounded by Wyoming, where 
women have been citizens on the same terms as men 
since 1869, and on the west by Utah, where women 
voted in territorial days»from 1870 until, in 1887, 
Congress deprived them of the right, and where now 
they have enjoyed full citizenship since the state was 
admitted to the Union in 1896, while near by, to the 
northwest, is Idaho, a woman's-suffrage state since 
1896. The fact that the states which have given full 
citizenship to their women are all grouped together 
about Wyoming seems to show that, in the eyes of 
near-by observers at least, Wyoming's experiment has 
been a success, and that it has fostered a growing 
belief in woman's suffrage. Thus public opinion 
within Colorado is subjected on the north and on the 
west to influences decidedly favorable to universal 
enfranchisement. But the outside influences which 
are unfavorable are clearly far greater in point of 
quantity than the favorable influences; for to the 
east and south and beyond Colorado's immediate 
neighbors in all directions lie states where women are 
not yet enfranchised. Moreover, from these states 
the ranks of Colorado's citizens are constantly being 
recruited; for in addition to the usual migration of 
population from one state to the other, and especially 
from the East to the West, Colorado, because of its 
climate, receives each year a certain number of out- 
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riders who come to her in the search for health, and 
all these people bring with them the beliefs that have 
been fostered in them by their native surroundings. 
It is, I think, fair to suppose that the majority are not 
believers in woman's suffrage, and that, coming from 
communities where publicly to advocate it has until 
quite recently constituted, in the eyes of many people, 
a kind of social and intellectual disgrace, a fairly large 
proportion of them are strongly prepossessed against 
woman's suffrage. Intrenched, moreover, many of 
them, behind the prestige, fancied or real, of their 
Eastern origin, these individuals will open their minds 
slowly to the influences about them, and thus they 
will tend to form little circles of fixed opinion, in- 
fluencing probably their neighbors to a certain ex- 
tent, and counting always as part of the public of the 
state which forms its public opinion. Foreign-born 
citizens naturalized in Colorado are also, of course, an 
element to be considered, but probably in this re- 
lation a less important one, since they are, for the most 
part, strange to all American customs, and for that 
reason presumably less likely to react in a decided 
manner to any one especial custom than are citizens 
from other American states where it does not obtain. 
The Mexican population in the south forms still 
another confusing element, but as Miss Sumner has 
discounted it in her report, there is no need of em- 
phasizing it here. As there was nothing in Miss 
Sumner's questions to show from what part of the 
world the person answering them originally came, we 
cannot, in each case, take this element into con- 
sideration; but in drawing conclusions from the an- 
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swers as a whole, we must not fail to remember the 
complexity of the phenomenon we are attempting to 
study. 

Analyzing her results with a view to discovering 
what they show in regard to general sentiment about 
woman's suffrage, Miss Sumner tells us that of the 
616 men who answered the question-blank sent them, 
94, or 15.3 per cent., did not definitely state whether 
or not they are in favor of it, and are therefore pre- 
sumably indifferent or still undecided about it; and 
of the 585 women answering, 73, or 12.5 per cent., are 
still undecided; while 340 men, or 55.2 per cent., and 
422 women, or 72.1 per cent., are favorable, and 182 
men, or 29.5 per cent., and 90 women, or 15.4 per cent., 
are unfavorable. Although the figures concerned are 
very small, the way in which the question-blanks were 
sent out and answered makes it seem probable, Miss 
Sumner assures us, that they are fairly representative. 
It is clear from them that there still exists among cer- 
tain men and women of Colorado a disbelief in the 
wisdom of woman's voting, and that this disbelief 
is more prevalent among the men of Colorado answer- 
ing Miss Sumner's questions than among the women. 
When, in 1893, woman's suffrage was voted for at the 
polls, 35,798 men cast their ballots in favor of the 
amendment, and 29,451 against it — that is, of the 
men expressing themselves on the question, only 54.9 
per cent, were believers in woman's suffrage. Those 
who were undecided or indifferent refrained, it is to be 
presumed, from voting at all on the question, this fact 
accounting probably for the small vote cast. Now, 
of the 522 men expressing themselves definitely in 
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answering Miss Sumner's question, we find that 340, 
or 65. 1 per cent., were in favor, so that if the figures 
here submitted show anything, they show a notable 
gain in sentiment favorable to women's voting among 
the men of Colorado. Some men are still uncon- 
vinced by its twelve years of trial that it is a good 
thing, some are still doubtful, and some have been 
converted to it, since the proportion of men favorable 
has grown larger by more than 10 per cent. 

Unsatisfactory as this gain may seem to people who 
are looking for rapid results, when the circumstances 
of the case are taken into consideration it is seen to be 
really most satisfactory; for the reasons that, as a 
rule, prevent people from believing in woman's suf- 
frage are of a very fundamental nature, involving, on 
the one hand, a deep-seated conviction as to the essen- 
tial nature of women as women, and, on the other hand, 
one of the most sacred human ideals, namely, the ideal 
of what a woman should be, and they thus partake, in 
a measure, of the quality of scientific and religious 
opinions which are modified only with great difficul- 
ty and slowness. This double opposition has been 
offered all over the world to all changes in the condi- 
tion of women that have been consciously sanctioned 
by the community, and not unconsciously submitted 
to, as have the great industrial changes growing out 
of our modern factory system, for instance, and rev- 
olutionizing the conditions of their lives for the great 
mass of women. Pseudo-scientists have never hes- 
itated to proclaim the outcome of each experiment 
before the experiment has been made, and idealists 

have never failed to deplore any change in the future 
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type of woman. We have learned, it is true, by ex- 
perience that the educated woman who may, if she 
wishes, attend colleges and universities and practise 
professions, is a different creature from the illiterate 
or the uneducated woman, and that the woman whose 
right in her children is legally recognized, and who 
may control property or engage in business inde- 
pendently of her husband, is not quite the same 
person as the woman who is legally at every point de- 
pendent on her husband; thus, people are justified in 
foreseeing that the woman on whose shoulders rests 
her recognized share of responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the community will be, in some respects, 
different from the politically irresponsible woman. 
Therefore, some people, precisely because they cherish 
an idealizing admiration for woman as she now is, 
fear to sanction this change in the conditions that 
have produced her. It is obvious that the convic- 
tions of such a priori scientists and the fears of such 
idealists cannot be much affected by an experiment 
of only twelve years' duration. 

On the other hand, it not infrequently happens that 
the idealizers of women are favorable to woman's 
suffrage, and it is unfortunately true that they also 
have proved, in some cases, a danger to the cause. 
Disillusionment only can result from the claim that 
women when enfranchised will at once right wrongs, 
however deep-seated they may be in the body politic, 
and abolish corruption, though it is intrenched in 
an established, complicated system, and practised by 
astute and experienced men in the interest of their 
own personal profit; for such a claim is, in its nature, 
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unreasonable, and doomed to disappointment. We 
cannot expect from many people the combination 
of common sense and enthusiasm shown by the 
man from Weld County, quoted by Miss Sumner on 
page 220. He says: "I am entirely satisfied with 
the results that have been achieved. I voted for 
women's suffrage in 1893, at the time it was carried 
in Colorado, but I did not expect the maturity of 
5 per cent, of the promises made, and felt that 
extravagant predictions and radical claims were not 
only unwarranted but a positive harm. It is not 
only right that women should have power of suffrage, 
but it is an almost incalculable benefit to humanity 
as a whole. True progress is slow. Woman suffrage 
will not be done away with in Colorado." The aver- 
age person, not seeing the predictions of the propa- 
gandists immediately verified by experience, will pro- 
nounce against a reform. Thus, Miss Sumner finds 
that nineteen men declaring themselves unfavorable 
to the enfranchisement of women were once favorable. 
They form a trifle more than 10 per cent, of the whole 
number of unfavorable men. Every reform suffers 
from the fundamental psychological tendency of its 
advocates to claim too much for it, and from the 
consequent inevitable reaction against it after it has 
been carried through. The believers in the partic- 
ular reform we are studying can congratulate them- 
selves that the ranks of its supporters among men thus 
thinned have been recruited from the ranks of those 
before indifferent or hostile, so that their number, as 
indicated in Miss Sumner's investigation, has not only 

not diminished, but has increased to a notable degree. 
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We have, unfortunately, no means of comparing 
the belief in equal suffrage among the women of 
Colorado in 1906 with that before the vote was act- 
ually given them, and we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with noting that while the proportion of 
women declaring themselves indifferent or undecided 
is nearly as large as the proportion of men, the pro- 
portion of women believers is much greater, being 
nearly three - fourths of the whole number. These 
figures, if they are considered representative at all, 
warrant the assumption that a large majority of the 
women of Colorado believe their enfranchisement to 
be a benefit. 

Favorable, then, as are the answers to Miss Sumner's 
general question about a belief in woman's enfranchise- 
ment, the answers to her more detailed questions are 
even more favorable. First in importance, perhaps, 
comes the convincing testimony, given by answers to 
several different questions, that women more often 
than men vote split tickets. The practical outcome 
of this one fact is that, in Colorado, political bosses are 
less able to put the candidates .most pleasing to them 
into office than are bosses in non-woman's-suffrage 
states, and that they have less power to dismiss from 
public life office-holders who have dared to displease 
them. 

It is interesting to note that more than a year after 
this testimony was given Miss Sumner, Judge Lindsey, 
of the Children's Court of Denver, hateful to Denver 
politicians, and nominated, therefore, by neither party, 
was, after a short and inexpensive campaign, in which 
many women worked as volunteers, re-elected by the 
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voters of Denver, and primarily, it is conceded, by 
the women voters. A few experiences of this sort are 
teaching the bosses some most salutary lessons, even 
while they keep in their grasp the power over the votes 
given them by the present primary laws. Already 
it has come about that saloon-keepers and men of no- 
toriously immoral lives are rarely, if ever, nominated 
in Colorado, because the women of Colorado cannot be 
driven by party loyalty to vote for them. Since this 
is so, the failure of women to do their proportional 
share of party management and of voting at primaries, 
indicated by Miss Sumner, is not very significant. As 
long as they exercise the right of scratching their 
ballots, women are very useful voters under a form of 
government that lends itself, as experience has shown, 
to boss rule. 

A considerable number of men and women who do 
not believe in equal suffrage were, as has already been 
said, among the people who answered the question- 
blank sent them, and Miss Sumner has faithfully 
reported all their opinions, suppressing nothing. 
By analyzing their answers, indeed, as well as the 
answers of the people favorable to woman's suffrage, 
she has, in many cases, thrown light on the psycho- 
logical state at the basis of the particular opinion. 
Thus, in spite of dry statistics, much of her report is 
very amusing reading for the psychologically curious 
person. The very difficulty of finally deciding how 
far fixed ideas and beliefs have influenced observa- 
tions and inferences from observations, and how far 
the ideas and beliefs themselves have been results 

rather than causes, adds to the fascination of the 
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problem, and is, moreover, well adapted to teach the 
student a most salutary lesson in open-mindedness. 
It is of the very greatest interest to see what these 
unfavorable men and women have to say to justify 
their disbelief in equal suffrage. 

Almost no support is given to the contention that 
women's influence on politics would be bad, and hard- 
ly a mention is made of the possibility of domestic 
discord arising from differences of political opinion 
between husband and wife. When it is considered 
how often both these contingencies have been re- 
ferred to in arguments against woman's suffrage, this 
fact is most striking. We do, however, find some 
support of the argument that enfranchisement would 
tend to have a bad effect on women themselves. 
Almost none of Miss Sumner's informants go so far 
as to say that the mere consideration of political 
questions and casting of ballots has an evil influence 
upon women, but a certain small number do state 
that women who become active politicians deteri- 
orate morally (page 235). This is offset by a larger 
number who think the effect of enfranchisement 
on woman's moral character good, besides the still 
larger number of both sexes who think no effect is 
observable, and it is in itself surprisingly small when, 
on the one hand, the sentiment adverse to woman's 
suffrage is remembered, and, on the other hand, the 
idealizing exaltation of women as women. To many 
people there is something unspeakably more painful 
in the contemplation of a corrupt or dishonorable 
woman than in the contemplation of a man of like 
character, so that a woman politician using methods 
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long practised by many men and sanctioned, tacitly 
at least, it must be believed, by some women, makes 
an exaggerated impression. No person, however 
unreasonable, maintains that all women are honorable, 
and no reasonable person fails to realize that political 
power will uncover a certain amount of moral weak- 
ness in women now passing as honorable. But the 
vote is not withheld from men on the plea that 
politics gives dishonorable men a chance to profit 
by their crookedness; no reasonable person, then, can 
argue that it should be withheld from women for that 
cause. 

The public attitude toward women pointed out 
above is well illustrated by the people who stated to 
Miss Sumner that women politicians are more corrupt 
than men politicians because "a bad woman is worse 
than a bad man." It is this kind of double standard 
that sanctions the marriage of dishonorable and 
impure men to honorable and pure women, and in 
so doing works disaster to the family and the state, 
since the laws of inheritance seem cruelly insensible 
to such distinctions. 

It is this kind of double standard, also, that makes 
the possible or certain voting of prostitutes seem an 
unanswerable argument against woman's enfranchise- 
ment to many people who are well aware that men 
quite as infamous as the women in question vote and 
are politically powerful. The class of men known 
as " cadets," who live in idleness on the money earned 
by prostitutes and extorted from them by various 
means, vote, and no outcry is raised. The police grow 

rich on the tribute paid them by these women and 
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their exploiters, and yet the police continue to hold 
their offices. In Denver, soon after the enfranchise- 
ment of women, they even carried their insolence so 
far as to force the prostitutes to vote for them to help 
keep them in office, and this fact raised a storm 
against woman's suffrage from many high-minded 
people. It was well known before that the police 
and the saloon-keepers and the low politicians had 
these women in their absolute power, but when the 
fact became a political fact it somehow suddenly took 
on much greater importance. If the story ended 
here it would be, in my opinion, highly favorable to 
woman's suffrage, since anything that uncovers the 
veiled evils of a community, and makes them appear 

' clear and intolerable to the persons before ignorant or 
indifferent, is a gain, and a great gain. But the story 
does not end here ; the most significant part is to come. 
The prostitutes of Denver, because of the peculiar 
conditions of their lives and the shame attached to 
them, hated to register and vote, as would all pros- 
titutes everywhere; they therefore appealed to the 
Woman's Republican Club to protect them. The chief 
of police was threatened with dismissal, and forbid- 
den by the Fire and Police Board to carry out his 
plans. The consequences of this first warning were 
not, however, wholly satisfactory. Miss Sumner 
has shown that the prostitutes had still, to a certain 
extent, to vote. But the news now comes from Denver 
that another chief of police, who attempted in his 
turn to deliver the vote of the prostitutes, was dis- 
missed, in 1908, for this offence, and for brutality 

. toward arrested men and suspects. Thus, the prosti- 
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tutes of Denver no longer vote in large number, but 
the respectable women to whom they appealed do 
vote, and in time — for they must have time — they will 
help to save the prostitutes from other things more 
harmful to the community than their voting. 

Quite a number of people unfavorable in principle 
to equal suffrage, answering Miss Sumner's questions, 
say that its effect on women's intelligence and public 
spirit has been good. So large a proportion, indeed, 
of all the men and women subscribe to this judgment 
that Miss Sumner tells us it is fairly well established 
if public opinion can establish it; and a strong con- 
firmation of it is found in the statement often made 
that one firm in Denver sold a larger number of books 
on political economy during the first eight months 
after the equal-franchise victory than it had sold dur- 
ing the twenty years before. 

To offset this, a very small per cent, of men and 
an even smaller per cent, of women say the effect of 
enfranchisement has been intellectually bad (page 
240). Larger, but still not very impressive, is the 
proportion of persons who think the effect on the 
home has not been good (page 243), and on this 
point, again, we find a certain number of persons fa- 
vorable to woman's suffrage joining with those un- 
favorable. The complaint, as before, is made chiefly 
against women politicians ; and to ascertain, in so far 
as she could, the basis of these objections, Miss Sum- 
ner has given all the facts obtainable about the fam- 
ilies of women in political life. These facts seem to 
indicate that a large number of women politicians 
are either unmarried and have no children or have 
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grown-up children only, and that others with little 
children enter politics as a means of getting money 
for them, which cannot be called neglect of them, 
though it may seem such to superficial observers. 

In the second part of her investigation, which has 
to do no longer with public opinion, but with ascer- 
tainable facts, Miss Sumner has shown that the 
women of Colorado, in 1906, exercised their power to 
vote in such numbers as to refute the statement that 
they are indifferent to the duties of citizenship. Her 
tables deserve careful study. The tendency of the 
women from better residence districts to go to the 
polls in greater numbers than the women from less 
prosperous and also from less respectable districts was 
established for Pueblo in the elections of 1904 and 
1905 by Mr. Lewis in his article in the Outlook, 
though its significance was not emphasized by him. 
It is now confirmed by Miss Sumner's study of the 
vote cast in the different wards of Denver in 1906. 
This tendency should make the transition from man- 
hood suffrage to universal suffrage less of a stumbling- 
block to people who fear the increased proportion 
of the so-called ignorant vote. Moreover, a smaller 
proportion of the foreign-born women than of the 
native women of Colorado are shown by Miss Sumner 
to have voted in 1906. Since there are fewer women 
than men immigrants in Colorado, as in the rest of 
the United States, the enfranchisement of women has 
thus tended in two ways to minimize the total influ- 
ence of the foreign vote. 

There has been no rush of women for office; for 

the most part they have held in Colorado, during the 
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twelve years under consideration, posts for which 
their experience as non-enfranchised citizens has most 
obviously prepared them. It is both natural and 
fortunate that this should be so, for we must not 
forget that we are studying a period of transition. 
Women have always been the teachers of children; 
they form a large majority of the public-school 
teachers in the United States; they have served as 
county superintendents of public instruction even in 
non-woman's-suffrage states. As state superinten- 
dents of public instruction in Colorado they have 
now signally distinguished themselves. The tribute 
paid one incumbent, Mrs. Helen M. Grenfell, by an 
ex-governor of the state, is such, indeed, as to be 
an honor to all women (page 137). The present 
compulsory education laws of Colorado were passed 
since the enfranchisement of women, and have been 
administered with women in the chief positions of 
power. Even if we were to assume the extreme 
position, quite at variance, however, with the fact, 
that men have taken the whole initiative in educa- 
tional affairs and that women's part has consisted 
chiefly in their being instruments for men, Colorado's 
school record must show something about the effect 
of equal suffrage on the educational problems of the 
community, and Colorado's school record is brilliant. 
The coming-in of the great mass of new electors, 
against whose ignorance and irresponsibility we are 
so often and so feelingly warned, has not lessened, to 
say the very least, the chances of the rising generation. 
Again, the duty of caring for the sick and the 

unfortunate and the hungry of the community has 
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always in large measure fallen upon women, and the 
sentiments of sympathy and pity to which women are 
usually more susceptible than men, and the greater 
leisure they often enjoy, have always made wom- 
en, however powerless politically, concern themselves 
with the fate of unfortunate individuals about them, 
even when these individuals were not their direct 
charge. Godiva, of legendary days, using her in- 
fluence with her lord in behalf of his oppressed sub- 
jects, is the very type of the benevolent unenf ranchised 
woman. Women are everywhere active in charitable 
endeavors, and since the state took over the care of 
the orphaned young, the ill, the unfortunate, and the 
indigent, women have concerned themselves more and 
more with state institutions, serving often on state 
boards, but in non-woman's-suffrage states in a hope- 
less minority. • If there were any force in the argu- 
ment advanced by many good and sincere and be- 
nevolent women, that women would lose rather than 
gain in influence for benevolent activity in a com- 
munity by having the power to vote, we should see 
the effect of this loss in Colorado. Reforms in state 
institutions and moral reforms of all sorts should have 
advanced in Colorado at a slower proportional rate 
than in states where the influence of the good women 
of the community is unhampered by their possession, 
and the possession by other women, of political power. 
No reader of Miss Sumner's investigation can, I think, 
honestly maintain this to be the fact. English ob- 
servers of American public charitable institutions, 
moreover, are not accustomed to find them superior 

to like English institutions over which women's 
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municipal and county vote gives them joint control 
with men. In fact, English philanthropists frequently 
point out that in America, as a rule, private charities in 
the management of which women take a large share 
are better run than public charities to which women 
contribute much less, while no such disparity exists in 
England. A study of English public charitable in- 
stitutions is recommended to people especially inter- 
ested in this aspect of the equal-suffrage problem. 

One of the first effects of the victory in Colorado 
was to increase the number of women on the 
boards of control of state institutions, which are all 
appointed by the governor. In January, 1894, wom- 
en ' held only 7 out of 140 such positions, Miss 
Sumner tells us (page 146), but by 1895 the num- 
ber was increased to 17. On the boards of two 
of the institutions most interesting to women 
they have been in a majority, and they have been 
about one-third of the Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, of which a woman, Mrs. Sarah Piatt Decker, 
is at the moment president. Helpful as this in- 
crease of their proportional representaton and pow- 
er on these boards is, it constitutes by no means 
the whole gain; for women form an important ele- 
ment of the electorate to whom the actual adminis- 
trators of these institutions are in the final analysis 
responsible. As we in New York State have learned 
by experience, it is easily possible for a corrupt official 
to make large sums of money buying supplies for state 
institutions, furnishing bad eggs, to mention only one 
article, to the insane and other defenceless wards of 

the state, and putting in his pocket a satisfactory 
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per cent, of the price charged the state. Now, in 
Colorado, a woman member of a controlling board, or 
it may be a woman housekeeper of an institution, has 
power to make the people responsible for such mean- 
est of all thefts really afraid of dismissal, for she has 
behind her a great mass of silent women voters quite 
ready, when a moral issue is at stake, as they have 
shown, to scratch their tickets. 

There is nothing in the facts given by Miss Sumner 
about women's employment in Colorado to show that 
the increased opportunity for government employ- 
ment resulting from their possession of the franchise 
has induced the women of Colorado to leave their 
homes and become wage-earners. Many women, in- 
deed, have been able to add to the family income by 
doing political work on election-day, but this occa- 
sional employment does not take them for sufficiently 
long a time away from home to be considered in this 
relation. Women are employed in greater numbers in 
Colorado than in non-suffrage states as public stenog- 
raphers, clerks, etc, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that for this cause a greater number of them 
become wage-earners than would otherwise do so. 
The question of women's employment and the wages 
paid to women seems to be still in Colorado a ques- 
tion of economic rather than political conditions. 
Every new form of employment open to women in 
any place becomes, of course, a factor in the economic 
market, but only a small factor, since the labor market 
is not confined within the boundaries of any one state 
or even of any one country. The working-men of 
America have hardly yet learned how to use the ballot 
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effectively in their own interest, and it is, of course, 
idle to expect the small number of women now en- 
franchised in the United States to control so vast a 
problem. Therefore, it should surprise no one that 
Miss Sumner finds the wages of women in Colorado 
very little, if at all, affected by their possession of 
the vote. But, none the less, the conclusion that 
enfranchisement will not prove an advantage to wage- 
earning women is by no means warranted. Govern- 
ment more and more controls the conditions of manu- 
facture and commerce, and all classes in the community 
are coming to understand the immense power of 
government in this particular. It is too much to 
ask the working-men of the community to cany the 
political burdens of the working-women as well as 
their own. Women require peculiar conditions for 
work which employers show themselves wholly re- 
luctant to grant unless forced to do so, and the 
power to look after their own welfare, which is also 
the welfare of the state, should be given to women. 
The term " industrial democracy," describing our form 
of civilization, is now often on the lips of many 
people, but so long as the ever-increasing number of 
women being forced by economic pressure into gainful 
occupations have no political power it is the merest 
mockery. 

A far smaller proportion of the women voters of 
Colorado than the men voters hold, it appears, govern- 
ment positions or run for office. Women in Colorado 
appear to constitute, in the main, a class of voters com- 
parable to the politically inactive class of men voters 
made up of doctors and professors and clergymen and 
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other men practising professions that prevent their 
active participation in politics. Bringing up children 
and managing a family are time-consuming occupa- 
tions, especially when the mother must also help in 
supporting it, as too often happens; and precisely for 
this reason it would seem that women should be 
given an easy way, like the ballot, of making the 
qualities fostered in them by motherhood effective for 
the community. To argue that public responsibility 
should not be laid upon the already overburdened 
shoulders of mothers is idle. No form of government 
can possibly relieve right-thinking women of their 
share of responsibility for the conditions into which 
the children of the community are born, though it 
can and does make the fulfilling of this responsibility 
extremely difficult and time-consuming. Moreover, 
dirty streets, impure milk, the smoke from soft coal, 
heavy taxation, and other such things, are burdens 
they might like the power of helping to legislate off 
their own shoulders, but that is another question. 
As a civilized, educated human being, every American 
woman must bear a share of moral responsibility for 
the way in which the community in which she lives 
deals with the education and protection of the young, 
the care of the unfortunate, and other like social 
problems. 

The question of the laws passed in Colorado since 
1894 requires little comment. The fact is well 
known that the first equal-suffrage legislature made 
the fathers and mothers of children joint guardians of 
them with equal powers — a justice obtained in Massa- 
chusetts only after years of agitation, and not yet 
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obtained in California; and the laws concerning 
homesteads, made in the interest of the family, have 
also often been cited. It should cause small wonder 
that little was left to do in putting women on a legal 
equality with men in regard to property and business 
opportunity, since the granting women the franchise 
is but the last logical step in their gradual emancipa- 
tion. Of the greatest interest is the less generally 
known fact that although the men and women of 
Colorado did. upon the demand of the women for 
proper protection of girlg, enact a law which proved 
in practice to work injustice to young boys, they have 
already recognized this injustice and obviated it by 
amending the law. One has only to remember the 
long years during which girls have been unjustly 
treated by the old laws concerning the age of consent, 
and the strenuous efforts of the good women and men 
of the community required everywhere to have these 
laws amended, where they are amended, to understand 
the difference in such matters, even in enlightened 
modem communities, between government by one sex 
and government by both sexes. 

The need for special governmental bodies to look 
after the interest of children has been recently brought 
to the attention of the public by the effort made at 
Washington to have a federal children's bureau es- 
tablished by Congress. In 1901 the Humane Society 
in Colorado was made by law a State Bureau of Child 
and Animal Protection, and Colorado is one of the 
very &naU number of states to have a bureau ex- 
pressly concerned with children. Of its seven hun- 
dred agents in all parts of the state, a large proportion 
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are women, Miss Sumner tells us (page 191). The 
benevolent women of Colorado are doing their hu- 
mane work, not as private individuals in private 
societies, but as citizens under the control of a gov- 
ernment for which, as voters, they are responsible, a 
fact very salutary, in my opinion, both for them and 
the government. Thus, when in 1907 an effort was 
made to have the bureau in question turned into a 
political board, the politicians were not able to carry 
the measure, as it is all too probable that they would 
have done had not the sex most interested in the 
matter been able to go to the polls. 

Miss Sumner's comparison of Colorado with other 
states in regard to legislation having reference to 
women and children and to questions of public mo- 
rality demonstrates clearly that, allowing for con- 
ditions peculiar to the various states, Colorado makes 
a very good showing indeed. But such a comparison, 
though it is of very great interest, is, for purposes of 
weighing the effect of women on reform legislation, by 
no means as significant as appears. For the very 
legislation of other states that the women of Colora- 
do might be reproached for not surpassing has often 
been brought about by the women of those states, 
many of them ardently desirous of enfranchisement. 
It seems an odd twisting of issues to use, as is some- 
times done by anti-suffragists, the public work of 
such women as Mrs. Lowell, of New York, and Miss 
Jane Addams, of Chicago, as an argument against 
women's enfranchisement. In our rapidly growing 
manufacturing cities the conditions of the factories 

and the tenements are such as to excite horror in 
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the minds of humane people who know about them, 
and I venture to submit that this horror is respon- 
sible for the emergence into public life of our women 
philanthropists against heavy odds. They have been 
goaded by overmastering pity to use their abilities 
for the good of the community against the will, as it 
were, of the community, since the community does 
not believe in the fitness of women for government. 
Colorado has enlisted the interest of all its women in 
the welfare of the state; the ambition to do some- 
thing for the good of the state has become a normal 
ambition for its women, and already, without the 
pressure of such wrongs as exist in our more thickly 
settled industrial commonwealths, Colorado is pro- 
ducing an ever-increasing number of able public- 
spirited women citizens. Miss Sumner's statement 
of what these women have already helped to accom- 
plish may well give one confidence to believe that in- 
dustrial conditions in Colorado will never be allowed 
to grow as bad as they have grown in New York and 
Pittsburg and Chicago, for instance. I personally even 
venture to believe that in time the good women of 
Colorado will be able to do something really effective 
toward purifying the corruption of the machine, for 
which, as voters, they must now bear a share of the 
responsibility. In the period of transition we are 
studying they have been able to accomplish very little 
in this respect. True to their traditions in the past, 
they have devoted themselves largely to the educa- 
tional and humane side of government. 

Miss Sumner thinks the good effect on the intel- 
ligence and public spirit of the women of Colorado is 
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the chief gain to the state from their enfranchisement, 
and it seems, indeed, as though very few things could 
be of more importance to a state than the intelligence 
and public spirit of nearly half of its members. But 
this improvement in the women of the community is 
by no means the whole of this gain, since women 
exert an immense influence over the rising generation, 
boys as well as girls* during their most impressionable 
years, and it is clear that they dan effectively incul- 
cate only those virtues they themselves possess. 
Intelligence and public spirit and a morality that 
can withstand temptation are What is chiefly needed 
in itB citizens for the welfare of a community. If 
women are to be in the future in the United States 
as they have been in the past and now are, the 
teachers of the children of both sexes, it would seem 
the part of wisdom, merely in the interest of the 
boys, to foster in women the virtues useful to society ; 
and to foster in the boys who are their pupils a belief 
that the particular code of morality imposed on them 
by thfeir mothers and their teachers is valid outside 
the home and the school, for citizens as well as for 
teachers and mothers. The different standards main- 
tained by society for the two sexes neutralize the in- 
fluence of the training now given to boys, since where 
the example and precept of their teachers are most 
needed they fail to operate. Our present system 
thus works injustice alike to women and men. 

Helen Thomas Flexkbr. 
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THE PROBLEM AND LOCAL CONDITIONS 

i. Purpose and Scope op the Investigation 

SHALL women vote? Upon this question nearly 
every one has an opinion — usually founded upon 
a more or less conscious and coherent philosophical 
theory of the relation of the sexes. The consistent 
advocates of the theory of natural rights usually fa- 
vor equal suffrage, upon the ground that women have 
an inalienable right to the ballot. Many follow un- 
consciously this line of argument, because it is based 
on the theory embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. If the doctrine of natural rights is accept- 
ed, the only question is : Have women, as well as men, 
" certain, natural and inalienable rights " ? But this is 
a philosophical question which should be left to the 
philosopher. This investigation of equal suffrage in 
Colorado has no direct bearing upon the abstract right 
of women to the ballot, but is concerned merely with 
the political, economic, and social expediency of al- 
lowing them to vote. 
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Eliminating without deciding, then, the question 
of right, the investigation proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the answer to the proposition, " Shall women 
vote ?" is to be found in the good or evil results of equal 
suffrage in practice. "An ounce of fact is worth a 
ton of theory." Here, again, however, it must be 
kept distinctly in mind that there are at least three 
phases of the problem. Equal suffrage is a political 
question, but it is also an economic and a social ques- 
tion. The usual arguments in favor of suffrage for 
women are based upon the political reforms which it 
is said the woman vote would effect; and the usual 
arguments against it are based upon the social evils 
which it is said would result— divorce, neglect of home 
and children, and general loss in womanliness. It 
is also argued, on the one hand, that equal suffrage 
would lead to better wages and wider industrial oppor- 
tunities for women; and, on the other hand, that, if 
it produced any economic effect whatever, it would 
mean merely the displacement of men by women — 
a weakening of the forces that hold human society 
together in families, and a strengthening of the forces 
that make bitter the competitive struggle. Three 
phases of the subject, then, must be considered — the 
effect of equal suffrage upon politics, its effect upon 
economic life, and its effect upon the moral, social, 
and intellectual character of the women voters. 

Equal suffrage has been tried, in part or in full, 
in many regions. As early as 1839 Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows, and Kansas extended it to 
all women in 1859. Michigan and Minnesota grant- 
ed school suffrage in 1875, and Colorado embodied 
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this provision in the constitution under which the 
state was admitted into the Union in 1876. New 
Hampshire and Oregon followed in 1878, Massachu- 
setts in 1879, New York and Vermont in 1880, 
Nebraska in 1883, Wisconsin in 1885, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jersey in 1887, 
Illinois in 1891, Connecticut in 1893, and Ohio in 
1894. At present there are twenty -four states in 
which women have school suffrage. In addition, four 
states — Montana, Iowa, 1 Louisiana, and New York* 
— allow women who are taxpayers to vote when some 
special question involving an appropriation for a 
given purpose or the borrowing of money for some 
public improvement is submitted to taxpayers.' 

Women have had municipal suffrage for from fif- 
teen to forty years in the various colonies of Aus- 
tralia, and for over twenty years in Kansas. Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in 1869, and Scotland to the same classes in 
1 88 1. To-day the women of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland have all except parliamentary suffrage. In 
1883 Ontario granted women municipal suffrage, 
and soon afterward New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba, British Columbia, the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and Quebec followed this example. In Norway 
women who pay taxes on a certain small income, or 
whose husbands pay taxes on such an income, are 
allowed the municipal franchise, and Swedish women 

1 Is Iowa all women, whether taxpayers or not, have this right. 
* In New York only women in towns or villages have this right. 
9 Nineteenth Century, 56 : 833, Foxcroft, " The Check to Woman 
Suffrage in the United States." 
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vote on all questions except the membership of the 
national legislature. In Russia municipal officers are 
elected by the votes of real-estate owners regard- 
less of sex. 1 It is said that women possess at the 
present time some form of suffrage in every European 
nation except Greece, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and 
some German states. *£, 

Only in Finland, New Zealand, and feur of the 
United States, however, have women equal political 
rights with men under conditions that make pos- 
sible a real test of the measure under a democrat- 
ic form of government. The reform, moreover, 
is new in Finland, and New Zealand and Australia 
are noted for so many other unusual experiments 
that many persons do not regard them as paralleled 
in the United States. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho furnish, then, the best examples of equal 
suffrage under normal democratic conditions. In or- 
der, however, to obtain scientific detail and accuracy, 
it has been necessary to still further limit the field 
of investigation. The women of Wyoming have had 
full suffrage since 1869, but Wyoming is a sparsely 
populated state decidedly backward in industrial 
development and containing no large city. Idaho 
and Utah have had equal suffrage since 1896, but 
neither of these states seems as typical of normal in- 
dustrial and social conditions as Colorado, where the 
women first voted in 1894. Colorado, then, has been 

1 Woman Suffrage Hearing before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, February 18, 190s. and 
Hearing before the Select Committee on Woman Suffrage, United 
States Senate, February 18, 1902. 
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selected for an intensive study, in the belief that 
this state furnishes the best example of the practical 
working of equal suffrage and the best indication at 
present obtainable of its probable results if introduced 
into other communities. 

2. Methods 

Hie principal methods employed in the investigation 
were four: First, the circulation of question-blanks, 
designed to cover points incapable of direct statistical 
measurement and to obtain certain details in regard 
to the women actively engaged in political work; 
second, the study of newspaper files to determine 
what women have done in past years, selecting for 
special study 1894 and 1900 to compare with 1906; 
third, the examination of registration-books to obtain 
statistics showing the proportion of women and the 
classes of women who register and vote ; and, fourth, 
the study of state, county, and city reports and 
records to determine the number of women office- 
holders, their records and salaries, and other similar 
points. Another set of question-blanks was sent out 
to all the cities and towns of the state, asking about 
the women who have served in city offices. Further 
general sources of information, such as the Census, 
United States Labor Bureau Reports, etc., were used. 
In the fall of 1906 political conventions and other 
meetings were attended during the state campaign, 
and hundreds of persons actively engaged in politics 
itere interviewed. 

On some points, as in regard to women in office, 
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the investigation covers conditions in the whole 
state, but on certain other questions, such as the 
proportion of women voting, it was impossible to 
cover the entire state with the thoroughness desired, 
and, therefore, nine representative counties were 
selected for special investigation. Denver was, of 
course, chosen as the largest and most important 
industrial centre. The other counties chosen were 
Boulder, Delta, Huerfano, La Plata, Las Animas, San 
Miguel, Teller, and Weld. 

Of these, Weld and Delta are aimost wholly de- 
voted respectively to agriculture and to horticulture. 
Weld County is distinguished as the location of the 
famous Union Colony, of which Horace Greeley acted 
as patron saint, and which has left a strong impress 
upon the people and the life of the section, while 
Delta County represents more typical Western life. 
Teller County contains Cripple Creek and Victor, 
metalliferous mining-camps, with American laborers, 
' and, to the surprise of Easterners, it is said by many 
political workers to be the county in which women 
have more real influence in politics than anywhere 
else in the state. A woman delegate to the Dem- 
'ocratic State Convention explained this by saying: 
" Our husbands are all deported, and we women have 
to defeat the Republican Party so they can come back 
again." San Miguel County is in the southwestern 
part of the state, and is a metalliferous mining-camp 
where foreign laborers predominate. Las Animas 
County is primarily a coal-mining region with Mexican 
and foreign laborers. Huerfano is almost purely for- 
eign and Mexican. Boulder and La Plata counties, 
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one on the eastern slope and one on the western, 
combine agriculture with mining and smelting, 
Boulder being the seat of the State University, and 
Durango the county-seat of La Plata County and 
the "Metropolis of the Southwest." The results ob- 
tained by a careful study of these communities should 
furnish a fair picture of conditions throughout the 
state. 

The questions on the blank mentioned as the first 
method of investigation related to the following 
points: (i and 2), the interest and the influence of 
women in politics, and whether it is increasing or de- 
creasing ; (3 and 4) the proportion of women, as com- 
pared with men, who attend caucuses and political 
meetings and vote at primaries; (5) whether women 
usually vote the same ticket as their husbands or 
fathers; (6) whether men show any disposition to 
keep women out of politics by discourtesy; (7) 
whether women can control their own candidates for 
offices conceded to them by the men; (8) whether 
women politicians derive strength from the support 
of men or of women; (9) whether women are more 
or less corrupt than men in politics ; (10) how they 
compare with men in various phases of political work, 
such as canvassing of precincts, etc.; (11) what has 
been the effect of equal suffrage on political con- 
ventions and on various kinds of legislation; (12) 
what has been its effect on the intelligence and public 
spirit of women; (13) on their moral character and 
business and political honor; (14) on their wages; and 
(15) on the home and the children. There followed 
eight personal questions, such as whether the person 
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answering believed in equal suffrage, what political 
work he or she had done or offices held, what was his 
or her occupation, whether married or single, and how 
many children. The replies to these last questions 
give interesting facts in regard to the women who are 
active in politics. 

These question-blanks were sent to women and men 
delegates to conventions, members of political com- 
mittees, state legislators, county and city officials, 
and other prominent persons. A special point was 
made of obtaining as many replies as possible from 
the nine counties above mentioned. In many cases, 
when persons failed to reply, the blank was sent to 
them a second time, and, if their answers were deemed 
especially important, even a third time. In all, about 
five thousand blanks were sent out, and twelve hundred 
and one were returned answered in whole or in part ; 
that is, nearly one in four was answered, which is a 
fair proportion, considering that the list of questions 
was somewhat formidable, and that a large number of 
persons asked to fill out the blanks were possessed 
of very little book-learning — some of them, in fact, 
being almost illiterate. 

In Denver a house-to-house canvass was made of the 
women delegates to conventions and precinct committee 
women who failed to reply after the blank had been sent 
to them a second time, and many additional answers were 
secured by this means. Out of 620 women delegates to 
conventions and precinct committee women in Denver 
during the fall campaign of 1906, 225 filled out the ques- 
tion-blank at least in part, 233 refused or neglected to 
fill out the blank, and 162 could not be located. Of those 
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who refused to fill the blank, twenty-six said they were 
not interested in politics, a number of them denying that 
they had ever taken any part whatever, though their names 
and addresses had been published as delegates to con- 
ventions. Two said they had never even voted. Eight 
or ten more who refused gave enough information to 
answer a number of questions, and are consequently 
considered as replying. Only about thirty-five of those 
counted as refusing or neglecting to answer gave point- 
blank refusals, and the rest were persons who, on personal 
solicitation, promised to mail the blank to the office, 
and then failed to do so. Most of those refusing were 
evidently suspicious of the purpose of the investigation. 
The great majority of those who could not be located by 
the canvasser were not merely "away from home," but, 
on inquiry, were found to be absolutely unknown to other 
workers of their own party in the precinct where they 
were supposed to reside. 

The replies are, naturally, of very different value, 
but the mere fact that they are many of them given 
by persons of slight education does not invalidate 
them. Many a shrewd and fair-minded person whose 
opinion is valuable upon subjects coming under his or 
her direct observation has little book-learning. The 
thing desired in these answers was that they should 
furnish a cross-section of the experience of persons of 
all classes who were familiar with practical politics, 
and it is probable that most of the answers received 
were from persons who had clearly formulated and 
more or less valuable opinions. Varying degrees of 
intelligence, however, were shown, from the woman 
who, asked the effect of equal suffrage upon the 
platform adopted by political parties, replied that she 
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thought men looked better on the platform than 
women, to the state legislator who volunteered the 
following general observation: "The advocates of 
female suffrage make a great mistake in claiming 
wonderful advantages and improvements as sure to 
result therefrom. Women are not naturally more 
honest or more unselfish than men. Equal suffrage 
should be demanded as a matter of justice and right, 
and as such the result is sure to be for the best." 
Whether we agree with this man or not, he evidently 
expressed a reasoned conviction. 

In all cases, however, in which other more trust- 
worthy information is available the importance of 
these answers is minimized. 

The classification of the replies to all questions on the 
blank is based primarily upon two different points: belief 
in equal suffrage and sex, and, secondarily, upon a rough 
division of the persons answering according to political 
experience, residence in Denver or some other part of 
the state, and general prominence and intelligence. The 
first division is into (i) those who were favorable to equal 
suffrage, (2) those who were unfavorable to equal suffrage, 
and (3) those who were indifferent to equal suffrage, i.e. a 
who did not answer or gave non-committal answers to the; 
direct question as to whether they did or did not believe 
in the measure. It is natural to suppose that, while 
in some cases favorable or unfavorable answers to the 
other questions were dictated by the opinion formed in 
regard to equal suffrage in general, in other cases the 
belief in equal suffrage was based on the experience of its 
workings. In either case this division should be helpful 
in the effort to arrive at unbiased conclusions. The second 
point of division, that of sex, is obviously desirable not 
merely because of the probable influence on the average 
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of sex prejudice on the one hand and sex pride on the 
other, but also because what the men think and what the 
women think is of separate interest and importance. 

These two points of classification are carried out for all 
questions except the personal descriptions furnished by 
Questions 18, 19, 22, and 23, where the division according 
to belief or disbelief in equal suffrage is dropped. In 
Questions 18 and 19, relating respectively to whether the 
persons have any relatives active in politics in the same 
party, and whether they are or have been members of 
any political club, the sex division is retained, but the 
answers to Questions 22 and 23, relating to occupation 
and conjugal condition, are tabulated only for the women. 

The other division of the replies is designed to bring 
out the actual knowledge of conditions possessed by 
the persons answering. First, are the replies from men 
members or ex-members of the State Legislature and 
women county superintendents or ex-county superin- 
tendents. Second, are replies from experienced political 
workers throughout the state, i.e., outside of Denver. It 
is essential to understand, in considering this division, 
that the degree of experience of the men here classified is 
far greater than that of the women, for all of these men, 
at one time or another, have served as county chair- 
men of one of the political parties, while among the wom- 
en are included any woman who has attended a convention 
as a delegate or has done ward or precinct work for her 
party. This observation in regard to the greater political 
experience of the men applies also to the first division into 
men state legislators and women county superintendents, 
for some of these women, in spite of having held political 
office, have never attended a convention, while the men 
have usually attended all the conventions of their party 
for years. In the third class, too, of those who are called 
merely "Other Citizens of the State," nearly three-fourths 
of the men have done more or less active political work or 
have held local offices, while none of the women in this 
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ctiss have had any experience in politics. Most of these 
Wdrneh are either in business, or are teachers, postmasters, 
or officers of local women's clubs. 

With the exception of the answers from the few Denver 
people classified as members of the State Legislature or 
cbtinty superintendents, and from a dozen or so wholly 
inexperienced persons classified among the other citizens 
of the state, all of the Denver answers were divided into 
those front prominent citizens, whose wide experience and 
broad intfeUigfence entitle their opinions to especial wfcight, 
and into and women delegates to conventions. Most of 
these were delegates to the county conventions of the 
Democratic and Republican parties in the fall campaigns 
bf 1906. It will be observed that this division of the 
DtenVer people ittto delegates and prominent citizehs cor- 
responds roughly to the division of the people of the rest 
bf the state into legsitators and county superintendents 
and experienced political worked. 

Thtere are, then, five main classes: (A) State Officers, 
including legislators and county superintendents, (B) 
Political Workers, State, (C) Other Citizens, State, (D) 
Delegates to Conventions, Denver, and (E) Prominent 
Citizens, Denver. These divisions are carried out for all 
Questions up to the sixteenth, with the single exception 
of Question 14 in regard to the effect of equal suffrage 
upbn women's wages and conditions of employment. 
Here the state legislators and county chairmen were 
thrown together to form one class of experienced men, 
tttid the county superintendents and women workers to 
form one class of experienced women. Then a class was 
added bf employers, socialists, and trade-unionists, whose 
answers to other questions were elsewhere distributed. 
The answers to the questions in regard to reasons for 
interest in politics, relatives in politics, membership in 
pblitical clubs, occupation, and conjugal condition were 
tibt classified for the inexperienced women, and the ques- 
tion of prominence was also eliminated as of little of* 
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no importance by adding the prominent Penvpr Vfompn'p 
answers to the answers of the Denver wopien delegates? 
The mafn divisions m^de for answers to these latter ques- 
tions; are, then, only three: (A) State Officers, (B) Political 
Workers, State, and (C) Delegates, Denver. The summary 
tables of the answers to each question will be found tinder 
the section in which that question is considered* 

The other methods of investigation require no de- 
tailed description beyond explanations to be made iq 
connection with the facts which they have brought 
to light. It should be here said, however, th^t tm- 
der the state few it is necessary to preserve regis- 
tration and poll books for only two years, and th^t, 
consequently, few counties have records covering 
anything hut the last election. Statistics have been 
gathered showing the vote and registration of women 
and men at the fall election of 1906 for Boulder, 
Delta, Denver, IJuerfano, La Plata, La$ Animas, San 
Miguel, Teller, and Weld counties, and figures show- 
ing tenancy and naturalization for both sexes and 
conjugal condition and occupation for women at the 
same election for the cities of Boulder, Ixmgmont, 
Denver, Durongo, Trinidad, Tellurite, Gojdfteld, 
Victor, and Cripple Creek. The latter facts are re- 
corded only for city precincts, as the registration- 
books used in country precincts give only uaine and 
residence. There are also other scattered statistics 
given in Chapter HI. 

The results of the investigation fall naturally under 
m main subjects. Jn \he first place, it is necessary to 
consider the participation of women in the political 
work which precedes elections, in caucuses, primaries, 
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conventions, and political meetings. This includes a 
consideration of the corruption of women in politics, 
whether greater or less than that of men, and takes 
women through the partisan work of election day. 
Though several of the subjects considered do not re- 
late exclusively to the two great political parties, they 
fall under the general heading, " party machinery." 
The next subject is naturally the statistics of elections, 
which include the number and proportion of women 
voting in different counties and at different elections, 
and the vote cast by both men and women for women 
candidates. This obviously introduces the subject 
of the number of women serving in public office and 
their records, which is followed by a consideration of 
the industrial opportunities offered by equal suffrage 
to women, both in public and in private employ- 
ment, and the effect of equal suffrage on wages. This 
chapter on the economic aspects of equal suffrage 
again leads to the question : What has been done to 
advance the interests of women, of children, and of 

« 

the public generally through legislation? 

So far consideration will have been given to the 
effect of the woman vote upon political methods, 
elections, public office, the public and private employ- 
ment of women, and legislation. Then comes the 
most difficult and at the same time perhaps the most 
important part of the subject — the effect of the pos- 
session of the ballot upon woman herself, her intel- 
lectual and moral character, and upon the home and 
the children, her special charge and her peculiar 
birthright. 
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3. History op Equal Suffrage in Colorado 

As early as 1868 an effort was made to introduce the 
equal-suffrage question in the Territorial Legislature 
of Colorado, and in 1870 Governor Edward McCook 
recommended the measure in his message to the legis- 
lature. This was followed by the introduction of a bill, 
which was defeated in the Council-Chamber by a ma- 
jority of one, and in the House by a two-thirds vote. 1 
Again, in 1876, when the Constitutional Convention 
was in session, the question was brought to the front, 
only to be defeated by a vote of 24 to 8. The way was 
paved for the future adoption of equal suffrage, 
however, by the insertion in the state constitution 
of the following clause: 

"Section 2. Article 7. The General Assembly may 
at any time extend by law the right of suffrage to persons 
not herein enumerated, but no such law shall take effect 
or be in force until the same shall have been submitted 
to a vote of the people at a general election and approved 
by a majority of all the votes cast for or against such 
law." 

The Constitutional Convention also adopted a res- 
olution instructing the State Legislature to provide 
an equal-suffrage law and submit it to the vote of the 
people. This was done, but, after a hot campaign, 
the measure was defeated by a vote of about 20,000 
to 10,000. The Mexican vote was supposed to have 
been largely responsible for this result. 

In 1881 a bill giving municipal suffrage to women 

1 Brown, History of Equal Suffrage in Colorado, p. 7. 
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was defeated in the legislature, arid in 189 1 a bill ask- 
ing for a constitutional amendment giving full suf- 
frage w6ftt by defatdt because of failtlte to iritro- 
duce it within the required time. 

It Was hot until the wave of Pbptilist enthusiasm of 
1892 that equal suffrage became again a live political 
issue. The Populists had an equal-suffrage plank 
in their state platform, and their victory was followed 
by the introduction of four suffrage bills hi the State 
Legislature of 1893. The bill, which was endorsed 
by the fequal Suffrage Association, and which was 
finally passed, wds dtawn up by the ldte J. W&fner 
Mills, generally recognized i±i Colorado as Otie of the 
stanfchest friends of " equal rights to all, and special 
privileges to none," who has ever given the best en- 
ergies of his life to reform. 

The bill was passed by a vote of 34 to 27 in the House 
and 20 to 10 in the Senate. Of the total of 54 votes tor 
the measure, 34 were Populist, 19 feepublican, and 1 
democratic, but there were only 9 bemocrats in both 
tranches of the legislature, while there were 44 Re- 
publicans and 38 Populists. It is evident that the 
Populists, with the aid of a few Republicans, were re- 
sponsible for equal suffrage. This appears also in the 
result of the popular vote on the measure in the fall of 
1893. Although equal suffrage was endorsed at a called 
meeting of the Democratic State Central Committee, and 
at the Arapahoe County conventions of the Republican* 
and Prohibition parties, the decisive support of the meas- 
ure was given by the Populist Party. This is shown by 
the fact that the counties which went Republican and 
tteiiioctatic gave a majority of 471 against equal suffrage, 
while those that gave Populist pluralities rolled up a 
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majority of 6818 in its favor. 1 The total vote was 35,793 
fqr, and 29,451 against — a majority of 6347 votes. It is 
of interest to note that the equal-suffrage amendment 
was not submitted at the time of a state election, but at 
the county elections, which were then held in the odd 
years. The total vote on the proposition was only 65,249, 
while the total vote cast for governor in 1892 was 93,756.' 

The women entered the political arena under con- 
ditions which were anything but typical of ordinary 
Colorado politics. The state, from the beginning 
normally Republican, with an occasional local Demo- 
cratic victory of no wide significance, had been swept 
temporarily by the high tide of Populism. At the 
municipal election in the spring of 1894, when women 
first voted, it was clearly demonstrated that they in- 
tended to make use of their new power, an4 at the 
state election in the fall of the same year women are 
said to have been a powerful factor in defeating, with 
the cry, fl Redeem the State from Populist misrule !" 
the party which had given them the ballot. Their 
great activity was due probably in part to the fact 
that Jx>th politicians and business men were thorough- 
ly aroused and decidedly worried over the effect of 
the new political element, and consequently made a 
greater effort than has ever been made since to in- 
terest and organize women along strictly party lines. 
In part, too, it was due to the attitude of the women 
themselves, who were appealed to, not only by the 

1 Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, History of \Votnan 
Suffrage, p. 518. 

1 For the text of the bill and the equal-suffrage proclamation, 
Appepdjx 4. 
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novelty of their position, but also by a strong sense of 
responsibility over a new political situation, not the 
least important factor of which was the split on the 
silver question whioh soon afterward divided into 
two factions both of the old political parties. 

The Populist free-silver excitement of 1892 to 1896, 
combined with the industrial depression of those years, 
constituted a distinct epoch in Colorado political 
history, an epoch during which both personal concern 
over public affairs and party loyalty ran high. Dur- 
ing these years there was a general tendency to 
appeal to government for relief from burdens that 
were well-nigh unendurable. This tendency is illus- 
trated by the fact that nearly 32,000 more votes were 
cast for governor in 1894 than in 1898. l 

Later, with the return of prosperity and the in- 
creased production of gold as compared with silver, 
the state resumed normal political conditions, which 
have been maintained, in spite of the labor excite- 
ments of later years. 

4. Social, Economic, and Political Conditions in 

Colorado 

In order that the workings of woman suffrage in 
Colorado may be fairly discussed, it is necessary to 
understand and make allowance for the influence of 
special and peculiar conditions in Colorado. Some 
of these conditions, such as the comparative absence 
of large industrial centres, would perhaps tend to 
make equal suffrage more successful, but other factors, 

1 Legislative Manual, Colorado, 1903, pp. no, 130. 
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such as the general roughness of mining-camps, would 
naturally have a contrary tendency. 

Colorado had, according to the census of 1900, a total 
population of 539,700, scattered over an area more than 
twice as great as the state of New York. Its average 
density of population was 5.2 persons per square mile, 
while that of New York was 152.6 persons, and that 
of the entire United States 25.6 persons. The state is 
divided into fifty-nine counties, only six of which had, in 
1 900, a population of over 20,000. Of these six, three con- 
tained respectively the cities of Denver, Pueblo, and 
Colorado Springs. The other three were Boulder, Las 
Animas, and Teller counties, containing the cities of 
Boulder, Trinidad, and Cripple Creek. These six counties 
together contained 291,455 persons — considerably more 
than half of the total population of the state. 

Colorado is famous for its mining industry, as it 
produces more gold than any other state in the 
Union. In 1900, however, only 13.7 per cent, of all 
the persons ten years of age and over engaged in gain- 
ful occupations were employed in mining and quar- 
rying. Agriculture, which long ago surpassed mining 
as a state industry even in value of product, had a 
much larger proportion — 20.6 per cent, of the persons 
engaged in gainful occupations. 1 

1 Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, including smelting, 
contained 1S.7 per cent, of the gainfully employed population; 
trade and transportation, 21.6 per cent.; domestic and personal 
service, 19. 1 per cent.; and professional service, 6.3 per cent. — 
Twelfth Census, vol. ii, pp. cxxxv — cxxxvii. It will be seen from 
these figures that, though there are certain places, notably 
Cripple Creek and Telluride, which are dominated by the mining 
industry, the state as a whole is not influenced nearly so much 
by this industry as is commonly thought. The smelting business, 
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Jt should also be pointed out that of the 20,519 
wage-earners in Colorado employed in mines and 
quarries in 1902, 7955, or considerably more than a 
third, were engaged in the mining of coal 1 under con- 
ditions not strikingly dissimilar to those in Penn- 
sylvania. Only about 9 per cent., then, of the gain- 
fully employed persons of the state appear to be en- 
gaged in metalliferous mining. Of 43,747 persons 
in agricultural pursuits, too, only 4835, or about 
one-ninth, were stock-raisers, herders, and drovers. 1 
Adding these to the metalliferous miners, we see that, 
roughly estimated, only something like 10 per cent, 
of the gainfully employed persons of the state of Col- 
orado are engaged in occupations not common to 
such a state, for instance, as Pennsylvania. In- 
dustrially, then, Colorado does not differ as radically 
from an Eastern community as is popularly supposed. 

Nor does it differ radically in political matters. 
Except for the Populist free-silver agitation which 
swept the state in the early nineties, Colorado has 
swung back and forth between the Democratic and 
Republican parties, with a slightly greater leaning 
toward the latter. Political corruption and charges 
of corruption are mainly confined to two classes of 
districts — the larger cities and the predominantly 
Mexican counties where the vote is "controlled." 
Nevertheless, Colorado is a typical corporation, jna- 
chine-politician-ruled state, with the addition, per- 

too, though an important one, does not constitute a peculiar condi- 
tion in Colorado as distinguished, for instance, from the iron and 
steel manufacturing regions of the East. 

1 Special Census Report, Mines and Quarries, 1902, p. 183. 

1 $pecial Census Report, Occupations, p. 236. 
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haps, Of a degree of wild Western recklessness and 
coiltempt for law. If an election is to be stolen or an 
unpopular measure pushed through it may be done 
by cinder, more openly aggressive methods than 
woUld bfe employed in an Eastern community, but the 
result Is the same in the end. The Smelter Trust, 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, the railroads, 
and the public-service corporations of Denver, in- 
cluding the telephone company, are Colorado's dom- 
inant corporations. 

On the whole, the most noteworthy feature of 
Colorado politics, and especially, perhaps, of Denver 
politics, is that there seettis never to have been any 
real awakening to civic righteousness. /In 1897, un- 
der the Civic Federation and the Taxpayers' Party* 
both non-partisan organizations, the first of women 
and the second of men, and again at the time of the 
adoption of the new Denver Charter in 1903, strong 
efforts were mdde to bring about reforms, but both 
movements werfe defeated at the polls. The people 
of Denver* as a whole, do not wish reform. They 
Wish "safe" politics of the brand furnished by enter- 
prising business men who have developed, among 
other things, the city's famous tramway system and 
a telephone Service which has grown pdri passu with 
the growth of the city, and now connects practically 
every part of the state with the capital city. Denver 
people are afraid of checking individualistic enter- 
prise; thfeir pUbliC-Utility corporations have, upon 
the whtflbj given efficient service ; no serious dearth of 
opportunities for energy and ability has as yet been 

felt; and the average citizen is content to "live 
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and let live." The same may be said of the rest 
of the state. The shibboleth of rapid development 
of natural resources, regardless of future interests, 
has ruled the history of Colorado as completely as 
it has ruled the history of other Western common- 
wealths, and the dominant sentiment, in spite of 
grumblings, ominous for the future, is probably still 
honestly friendly to the great corporations which, 
by exploiting the natural resources, are making the 
state industrially a "going concern." 

In spite, then, of the reputation for radicalism 
gained during the Populist movement of several 
years ago, Colorado is now probably little more " ex- 
citable" than an average Eastern community. Since 
1893 the mining industry has swung over from silver 
to gold production, and the issue of "16 to 1" has 
quietly died and been buried. The state has been 
rent by labor conflicts which have had their re- 
flection at every stage in political life, but, though 
these disturbances have been somewhat more severe 
and bitter than have recently occurred in Eastern 
communities, this constitutes a difference merely in 
degree and not in kind. The "labor wars" of Col- 
orado prove in certain ways the precocity of its in- 
dustrial development and not its backwardness — as, 
for instance, in the completeness of the organization 
of employers' associations and citizens' alliances. 

The Colorado experiment in equal suffrage, there- 
fore, except for the sparse population of the state, 
is a fair trial under nearly normal conditions in an 
approximately representative community. 
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PARTY MACHINERY 

THE first question usually asked in regard to 
equal suffrage is: Do women vote? But there 
is another inquiry which conies logically and chrono- 
logically first: To what extent do women assume the 
political responsibilities which precede and lead up 
to the casting of the ballot? Under our plan of 
government, in which parties are recognized as the 
nominating power and political issues are presented 
in party platforms, the responsibility of the citizen 
begins when the first caucus is called to nominate 
delegates to the local convention. We should, then, 
first study party machinery to learn how effectively 
women have assumed the duties of citizens. 

Women are, probably, more often than men, inde- 
pendent of party, as is shown by the larger propor- 
tion of split tickets since they voted, and by the 
generally acknowledged increase in the difficulty of 
forecasting the result. But effective political work 
is done by means of party machinery of one sort 
or another, which means caucuses, conventions, cam- 
paign meetings, clubs, canvassing, distribution of cir- 
culars, instructions to voters, and so forth. The wom- 
en of Colorado have taken part in all of this work. 
The extent of their activity in each branch, and the 
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question of their political corruption as compared with 
that of men, will be considered in this chapter. 

i. Caucuses and Primaries 1 

A summary of the replies to the question, "How 
many women, as compared with men, attend cau- 
cuses and vote at primaries ?" is given in Table I.* 
Analyzing these replies, it appears that of the total 
number of men and women answering the blank, in- 
cluding tl^ose who gave no definite reply to this ques- 

1 It is impossible, owing to an entire absence of records, to 
obtain accurate figures conperaing the attepdance of women as 
compared with that of men at caucuses and primaries. An at- 
tempt was made to induce the county chairmen of the Republican 
and Democratic parties in the counties selected for detailed 
study to obtain from ward and precinct workers the actuaj 
figures for the caucuses and primaries preceding the fall election 
of 1906. But only two of them made any reply to the request, 
and one of these gave merely the attendance in hjs own precinct, 
where, he said, ten men and no women were present. The other 
chairman, from Las Animas County, said : " In the country there 
seJ4om if ever any women attend the primaries either in tjie 
Mexican, mining, or farming precincts. In the town there is 
often one-third of the people women, and at other times you will 
not find any women there. They sometimes go when they have 
a friend as a candidate before the convention." 

Naturally, as no exact information can be obtained for the 
present time upon this subject, the evidence to be derived from 
contemporary newspaper files for previous years is exceedingly 
meagre. However, in 1894 an effort was made through the news- 
papers to induce women to attend the primaries — an effort to 
which they appear to have responded in considerable numbers. 
As will be shown, women, when certain issues are at stake, are. 
generally active, and in 1894 the issue was combined with in- 
terest in the novelty of the experience. 

* Some confusion was caused by the inclusion in the question of 
two distinct points — caucuses and primaries. Most persons an- 
swered as if it was a single question, but many replied to each 
part of the inquiry separately. 
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tion, 48.4 per cfeht. of the men and 30.6 per cent, of 
the women said that women constitute less than one- 
fourth of the attendance, while 10.3 per cent, of the 
men and 4.1 per cent, of the women said that no 
women attend, and 14.8 per cent, of the men and 
17. 1 pet cent, of the women said that from one-fourth 
to one-half are women. Of the women 15.6 per cent., 
but of the men only 7.6 per cent., said that the 
numbers of meh and women are equal, while a few, 
6.7 per cent, of the women and 2.4 per cent, of the 
men, said that more women than men attend caucuses 
and vote at primaries. No definite answer was given 
by 16.5 per cent, of the men and 25.9 per cent, of the 
wdmen. Taking into consideration the element of 
belief or non-belief in equal suffrage, it is seen that 
the range of difference between the percentages for 
the answers of persons who were favorable, unfavor- 
able, or indifferent to equal suffrage is not great. The 
genferal conclusion is, therefore, that, taking the state 
as a whole, less than one person in four attending 
causuces and primaries is a woman. 

Locally there were far wider divergencies in total re- 
sult and also far greater differences of opinion between 
men and women. The largest number of Denver women 
delegates is found in the table in the " Same " class and 
the next largest in the " From i to j " class. Among the 
men this order is reversed, and as many men answered 
" Less than J " as " Same." The opinions of " Prominent 
Denvet Citizens" drag down the average for Denver, 
however, by concentrating slightly for both sexes in the 
class "Less than J." These answers, however, on this 
particular poixit, are probably of no greater weight than 
the same number of answers from "Denver Delegates." 
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PARTY MACHINERY 

But it is evident, on comparing these figures with those 
for the rest of the state, that a considerably larger pro- 
portion of women take part in caucuses and primaries in 
Denver than in other parts of Colorado. The answers 
from the other sections are concentrated in every case in 
the class " Less than J." Among the first three groups in 
the table a considerable proportion of both men and 
women declare that no women attend caucuses or vote 
at primaries. This is doubtless the case in some localities. 

The conclusion, however, that in Denver nearly the 
same number of women as of men attend caucuses and 
vote at primaries, though in the rest of the state less than 
one-tenth of the persons performing this political duty are 
women, is probably substantially correct. 

Many answers stated that the activity of women in cau- 
cuses and primaries depends upon the issue, and some 
said that if a moral issue is at stake, generally the saloon 
or some similar question, a great deal more interest is 
manifested. Both of these statements are probably true. 
It is also generally conceded, as several answers stated, 
that usually more women attend caucuses in good neigh- 
borhoods than in bad — in residence precincts than in 
lodging-house precincts. In residence precincts the cau- 
cuses are ordinarily held in private houses, and they often 
assume the nature of social functions. In many country 
districts little or no interest is taken by women, though 
in some localities women take an active part. There are 
great differences on this point, too, in small towns. 

Considering separately the counties, exclusive of Den- 
ver, which were tinder special investigation, it is found 
that in every county, except Huerfano and San Miguel, 
the answers concentrate in the class "Less than }." In 
Huerfano County they concentrate in the " None " class, 
and in San Miguel County there are exactly the same 
number of both men and women who say that no women 
attend caucuses or vote at primaries as who say that 
women constitute less than one-fourth of the attendance. 
4 27 
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Huerfano is a coal-mining community with a large foreign 
population. One man from that county said: "Never 
saw a woman attend a caucus or primary except once, 
and then they were relatives of candidates." Another 
fact tending to show that women in this section take 
little interest is that only one woman in the county could 
be induced to answer the question-blank, and she had no 
experience in any kind of political work, and was in- 
different to equal suffrage. The principal industry of 
San Miguel County is gold-mining, though there is some 
agriculture in the western portion. Testimony from the 
agricultural part of the county, however, is to the effect 
that women take no part in political work, and what 
little interest they take in the other sections seems to be 
wholly in the town of Telluride, which is essentially a 
mining-camp. One man who believed in equal suffrage 
said, however, that no women take part in caucuses or 
primaries in Telluride because there are "too many 
saloon men and gamblers.' ' The truth probably is, as 
another Telluride man indicated, that frequently, perhaps 
usually, there are no women, but that occasionally some 
special issue or the earnest solicitation of interested friends 
brings them out in considerable numbers. 

In the other mining community, Teller County, women 
evidently take much more active part. Only one man 
said that women never attend caucuses and primaries, 
while twelve men and nine women said that they con- 
stitute from one-fourth to one-half the attendance. 
The result of the inquiry in the strictly agricultural coun- 
ties, Delta and Weld, shows conditions very similar to 
those in Teller County, and no noticeable difference can 
be discovered in La Plata and Las Animas counties. A 
number of answers from these communities, however, 
show that the activity of women depends on the issues 
and the candidates, and, while usually dormant, can be 
aroused on occasion. This accounts for many con- 
tradictory opinions. 
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The answers from Boulder County are decidedly con- 
tradictory, but probably this is due to the fluctuat- 
ing interest of women and to the diversity of condi- 
tions in different parts of the county. In the small 
mining districts of the western part women take little or 
no interest. One man from this section said: "In this 
locality the proportion is probably less than in almost any 
other in the state. We think no women have attended 
the caucuses here for years, but women have generally 
responded on election day, and exercised their right of 
suffrage." On the other hand, in the cities of Boulder 
and Longmont women show more than average interest. 
One man said: "In Longmont during my six years' ex- 
perience the women have been seldom if ever less than 
one-third of the total attendance at caucuses. In city 
elections they sometimes outnumber the men." 

The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that, 
while women nowhere take quite their full share of 
responsibility over the preliminary political work 
represented by caucuses and primaries, their activity 
depends, first, upon the size of the community and 
the proportion of women, and, second, upon the 
issue and the candidates. The larger the community 
and the higher the proportion of women as com- 
pared with men, 1 the larger the proportion of women 
who attend caucuses and vote at primaries. This 
may be called a static condition. The dynamic 
factors are the issues and the candidates, and these 
make wide differences on special occasions. 

Some interesting causes for the attendance or non- 
attendance of women at caucuses and primaries were 

1 See chap, iii, section x, for the proportion of men and women 
in the total population by counties in 1900. 
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suggested. Of the Denver women delegates who 
answered that more women than men attend prima- 
ries, fotr said this is true of working-class precincts 
because primaries are held in the afternoons when 
men are at work. A county chairman said: "That 
is the trouble with both men and women; they don't 
attend and make their influence felt enough at the 
primaries." One of the prominent Denver women 
complained that there are not so many women as men 
because the meetings, evidently referring to caucuses, 
are generally held evenings, "and, furthermore, the 
politicians do not desire any one not in the 'ring/ so 
do not advertise the meeting." Another prominent 
Denver woman answered: "A very small proportion 
of women attend because the men cannot manipulate 
them, and hence they are not welcome." A member 
of the State Legislature said that one of the reasons 
why so few women attend is "because they are yet 
mystified by the wire pulling," and a politically ex- 
perienced Pueblo woman complained that "men do 
not let women knowthe real inwardness of the caucus." 

Several other persons testified that the ordinary 
citizen, whether man or woman, has no influence over 
caucuses or primaries, as these are run by professional 
politicians. 

A politically inexperienced club-woman from out- 
side of Denver finally touched the heart of the problem 
when she said: "Very few, the principal reason being 
our lack of primary laws, thus leaving the primaries 
to politicians." This suggests, perhaps, both the 
chief cause and the best remedy for the small part 
taken by women in primaries. If Colorado had a 
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direct primary election law similar to that, for in- 
stance, of Wisconsin, it is probable that women would 
express their opinions at the primaries in nearly if 
not quite as large numbers as they now do at elections. 
But this suggestion involves the whole question of 
party machinery, and will be treated, therefore, in 
the final conclusion of the chapter. 

2. Conventions 

In regard to Ithe part played by women in political 
conventions, somewhat more accurate information 
may be obtained, as lists of delegates are sometimes 
published in the newspapers. For their influence, 
however, on the outward appearance of conventions, 
drinking, smoking, etc., and for their influence on the 
selection of candidates, the making or breaking of the 
"slate" and the platform adopted, the answers to the 
question-blank furnish the only available information. 
Prom these answers, too, indications may be derived 
of the attitude of men toward women in politics, 
whether they are usually courteous or show a disposi- 
tion to discourage their active participation. The 
answers also give opinions on the comparative strength 
of women politicians among men and among women. 
These latter questions have no direct bearing upon the 
expediency of equal suffrage, but they furnish an 
interesting side-light upon its practical workings in 
Colorado. 

A. Women Delegates 

In some parts of Colorado it is customary to elect 
women delegates to county and even to state con- 
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ventions, though in other places it is very unusual for 
women to serve in conventions. Of the counties 
under special investigation, Boulder has usually had 
from one to six women at its county conventions, and 
in 1894 sent three women and twenty-seven men to 
the Republican State Convention. But in 1902 it 
sent only one woman to the Republican State Con- 
vention, and in 1906 none. Delta County has never, 
so far as ascertained, had more than two or three 
women delegates to any convention, though in 190^ 
it sent a woman to the Republican State Convention. 
Huerfano County, which had two women delegates at 
the Republican Congressional Convention of 1894, 
seems never to have had a woman delegate to any 
convention since that date. La Plata County has 
occasionally had two or three women delegates from 
the country precincts at county conventions, but 
none recently. Las Animas sent four women and 
twenty-one men to the Republican State Convention 
of 1894, and one woman in 1902, but has not kept up 
this record. San Miguel County seems rarely or 
never to have had women delegates, but Teller County 
has usually a dozen or so women at all county con- 
ventions, and sends from two to six wometi delegates 
to state conventions. Weld County had one woman 
delegate at the Republican County Convention of 
1906. 

Denver is the only one of these counties which 
elects any considerable number of women delegates. 
The following summary shows the number of men 
and women delegates elected to conventions there in 
1894, 1900, and 1906. The figures for 1894 and 
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1900 are for Arapahoe County, which at that time 
included Denver, and the figures for 1906 are for the 
city and county of Denver. 



DELEGATES TO CONVENTIONS 
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A man from Pueblo testified of delegates to con- 
ventions that "when the law first passed about 
one-third were women. In the last Republican Con- 
vention in this county, with over 300 delegates, 22 
were women, 7 of them colored; in the Democratic 
Convention, 12 were women, 1 colored." 

In 1902, 35 women from 13 counties, and in 1906, 
34 women from 8 counties were delegates to the Re- 
publican state conventions. 

Adding together all the data obtainable for the 
entire state in regard to the proportion of men and 
women at conventions, it was found that in 1894 the 
ratio was about six to one, in 1900 about ten to one, 
and in 1906 about nine to one. Though this is a 
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rough estimate, it seems to confirm the impression 
given by the more accurate figures for Arapahoe 
County, that there was a falling-off in the number 
of women delegates about 1900, but that since that 
date the loss has been in part recovered. 

Here, again, as in the case of caucuses and prima- 
ries, it was found that, usually, the larger the city 
or town the greater the activity of the women. In 
regard to conventions, however, this-role is perhaps 
less uniform, for the accidental local factor of lead- 
ership among women plays a m'ore important part. 
This leadership seems to have existed mainly in 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Cripple Creek. 

B. Effect on Outward Appearance 

As for the influence which the presence of women 
has had on the outward appearance of conventions 
— drinking, smoking, etc. — the summary of the an- 
swers to this question is given in Table II. Half 
of the men and 62.7 per cent, of the women, in- 
clusive of those giving no definite answer to this 
particular question, said that it has had a good effect; 
30.7 per cent, of the men and 14.4 per cent, of the 
women that it has had no effect; and 19.3 per cent, 
of the men and 22.9 per cent, of the women gave no 
definite answer. Two factors should be taken into 
consideration, however, in studying this table. First, 
the testimony of the men on this point is naturally 
more valuable than that of the women, for the lat- 
ter knew only by hearsay what political conventions 
were like before they were admitted. Second there 
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was evidently in the minds of many persons an- 
swering a close connection between this question and 
general belief or disbelief in equal suffrage — a con- 
nection which seems to indicate the probability that 
many answers were given from purely a priori consid- 
erations. Some local variations, too, are shown. In 
Denver, for instance, where women are always found 
at conventions, there is a somewhat greater tendency 
than in other counties, in a large number of which 
women seldom or never attend, to declare the results 
good. Equal suffrage has, naturally, little effect on 
conventions unless women are actually present. 

Eleven persons classified in the table as saying that 
equal suffrage has had no effect on the outward appear- 
ance of conventions stated in essence that the effect has 
been bad. Of four Denver women who thought the effect 
bad, three believed in equal suffrage and one did not. 
One said that more women approve of drinking and 
smoking now than formerly, and another that though, 
when equal suffrage was new, it cleared the atmosphere 
a little, women "now go in for the equal plane." Two 
Denver men who did not believe in equal suffrage thought 
the effect bad. One answered: "Degrading, as it puts 
women in bad company, or company other than they are 
accustomed to." The other said: "The first few years 
drinking, smoking, etc.,* were looked down upon and 
almost discontinued, but the past few years it is about 
the same as before women voted, and the women now 
do not seem to mind it." In addition to these, two 
county chairmen who did not believe in equal suffrage, 
one Huerfano man who did not say whether or not he 
believed in it, one Pueblo man who was also indifferent 
to it, and one trade-unionist who favored equal suffrage, 
thought the effect upon conventions bad. The reasons 
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for this belief, however, seem to relate wholly to the ef- 
fect of conventions upon women and not at all to the ef- 
fect of women upon conventions, and consequently these 
answers cannot be counted as showing even a minority 
opinion on the subject now under discussion. 

The probability is that the presence of women had 
at first a slight tendency to prevent the choosing for 
political conventions of halls attached to saloons. 
Also, at first, the rule was made and enforced with 
some degree of consistency that there should be no 
smoking in convention-halls. The Republican Party, 
though its women are generally supposed to have 
less political power than the Democratic women, at 
least in Denver, still lives up fairly well to these 
rules, but a Democratic Convention in Denver is often 
conveniently attached to a saloon, and the request of 
the chairman that "gentlemen shall not smoke" is 
liberally interpreted to mean that they are asked 
not to smoke in the front of the room, where the 
women delegates are supposed to sit. The women 
do not usually seem to object to the smoke, but it is 
difficult to see why they should, as the majority of 
them are doubtless accustomed to it in their homes. 
It should not be forgotten that most of these women 
delegates to conventions are* married and are accus- 
tomed to the ways of man. The testimony as to 
drinking is more conflicting, but naturally the ten- 
dency, when women are present, is toward less drink- 
ing and the use of less rough and profane language. 

Extravagant statements of "vast improvement" 
in the general decorum of conventions should not, 
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however, for two reasons, be credited. In the first 
place, the most trustworthy evidence goes to show 
that conventions in Colorado before women voted 
were not orgies of rowdyism, violence, and drunken- 
ness, and consequently that no "vast improvement" 
was needed. Of course, men often became eager and 
excited and sometimes overstepped the bounds of 
dignity, but women who are interested enough to take 
an active part in conventions also become eager and 
excited. One woman said in answer to this question : 
"I have attended committee meetings which broke 
up in riot, but that only increased the delights of 
attendance. We are only human, you know." 

This leads to the second reason why statements of 
"vast improvement" should not be credited, which 
is that any one who takes the trouble to attend a 
political convention, especially in the larger cities 
of Colorado, may see for himself that these gatherings 
are not "as quiet and orderly as church meetings." 
Moreover, the nearer this supposed ideal convention 
is approached, the more certain is it that the real 
spirit of representative, democratic government has 
been overridden by boss rule, and that, thrust every- 
where between men and women delegates, is the in- 
sidious finger of political corruption. 

C. Activity of Women 

In the actual conduct of conventions the part play- 
ed by women depends, of course, upon their numbers. 
If only one or two or three women delegates are 
present, they are usually mere figure-heads. But if, 
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as in Denver, there are enough women to prevent 
them from being curiosities, they frequently assunfe 
more than their proportionate share of the work. 
Women, for instance, by their attitude in the two 
conventions in 1894, are said to have brought to- 
gether and united the divided wings of the Democratic 
Party. In 1896, moreover, a woman served through 
a stormy session as the efficient chairman of the State 
Silver Republican Convention. 

Women are usually appointed upon committees in 
the state conventions and in those of Denver, as 
formerly of Arapahoe County, which included Denver, 
but not often in other places. Taking the state and 
the Denver conventions together for the years 1894, 
1900, and 1906, at least two- thirds of the large 
committees had from one to three women members. 
At the regular Democratic Convention of Denver 
County in the fall of 1906, one woman was appointed 
upon each of the four standing committees, and two 
women upon one — each committee being composed 
of sixteen members, one from each ward. In the 
Republican County Convention three of the four 
committees, each with the same membership as the 
Democratic, had one woman member. The Re- 
publican State Convention of that fall, however, did 
not have one woman on a committee, though there 
were thirty-four women members. But the Demo- 
cratic State Convention had two women on the Reso- 
lutions Committee. Women sometimes act, too, as 
assistant secretaries of conventions. 

Aside from their committee work and their duty 
of voting upon nominations and resolutions, women 
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delegates usually confine their activity to questions 
directly concerning their sex. A woman rarely 
either nominates or seconds the nomination of a man, 
except in some cases where the man has shown him- 
self unusually favorable to women in politics. The 
nominating speech, indeed, is usually made by a man 
even when a woman is nominated for an office, though 
women turn out in force to second the nomination of 
a woman, one after another making brief speeches in 
honor of the candidate. In the Democratic State 
Convention of 1906 the chairman declared it his rule 
to recognize the ladies first, and no man could gain 
recognition while a woman was on her feet. 

D. Attitude op Men Toward Women Politicians 

In regard to the attitude of men toward women 
politicians or women who are doing active political 
work, two points come up for consideration. First 
is the question as to whether men are courteous to 
women or, as has been sometimes asserted, endeavor 
to " snub them out of politics." Public opinion upon 
this point is summarized in Table III. Of those who 
said that men are courteous to women, 20 men and 
42 women who believed in equal suffrage, 13 men and 
1 1 women who did not believe in equal suffrage, and 
6 men and 4 women who were indifferent on this 
point — in all 39 men and 57 women — testified that, 
though courteous, men do not wish women in politics. 
This was probably, also, the opinion of others, though 
they did not definitely so state. Many gave answers, 
however, similar to this: "Courteous. It would be 
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death to a man's political ambition to be other- 



wise." 



The men and women agreed surprisingly well upon 
this subject, a very large majority declaring that men 
are courteous. Of course, all men in politics are not 
polished gentlemen, and women sometimes, by an 
aggressive attitude, invite an "equal plane" treat- 
ment which could be interpreted as discourtesy. 
But evidently Colorado men, upon the whole, have 
behaved very well under their new political problems, 
for only 3.1 per cent, of their own sex and 4.3 per 
cent, of the women found anything of which to 
complain. Moreover, less than 2 per cent, of the 
women who believed in equal suffrage made complaint 
on this score. It is safe, therefore, to say that direct 
discourtesy is rare. 

Naturally, however, if a woman does not do what the 
"boss" wishes, he will endeavor to prevent her from 
exercising political power, just as he would if she were a 
man. Resentment of this fact probably accounts for the 
answers of some of the women who state that the men 
try to "snub" women out of politics. This, however, 
is not a sex question — even when, as was done in one 
town at the spring election of 1907, the "wet" party more 
or less openly declared that "women ought to stay at 
home and wash dishes." Another kind of contradictory, 
improbable statement of prejudice is illustrated by the 
following answer: "Since men have found they cannot 
count on women voting with their party unless a good 
and chivalrous candidate is put up, they snub them." 

Though several persons asserted that men are not as 
courteous to women as formerly, using such expressions 
as "a veneer of courtesy, but not of the old, chivalric kind," 
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it seems doubtful whether such a testimonial to man's 
treatment of woman as appears in the table could be 
obtained for the non-suffrage states or for other relation- 
ships of life. Are men courteous to their wives? Are 
they courteous to their stenographers? Ask practically 
any similar question concerning any class of women, ex- 
cept their sweethearts and women whom they meet at 
"parties" — ask it of all classes of society. Surely men 
may be highly congratulated if not five per cent, of the 
answers are unfavorable. One of the prominent women 
politicians said: "I find men just as courteous to wom- 
en in the states where women vote as in other states, 
and they seem to value the opinion of the women in Colo- 
rado more than in New England." 

The second question relates to the source of strength 
of women politicians, whether among men or among 
women. On this point the testimony, as shown in 
Table IV, was fairly evenly divided between, " Among 
Women," "Among Both," and "Among Men." About 
forty answers were to the effect that women politicians 
have little or no strength, and as many as fifty persons 
outside of Denver said that there were either no wom- 
en politicians in their locality, or too few to justify 
generalization. The latter localities included Boulder, 
Delta, Huerfano, La Plata, Las Animas, San Miguel, 
and Weld counties. Women recognized as politi- 
cians are, apparently, little in evidence in any of the 
counties under special investigation except Denver 
and Teller. 

The question is, of course, general, and does not 
distinguish between the different kinds of political 
work done by women. But whether their strength 
is among men or women obviously depends upon 
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personal qualities, and apparently the "woman's 
woman" is nearly if not quite as often found in 
politics as the " man's woman. ' ' As one of the women 
county superintendents said: "Some women influence 
women and some influence men ; some men influence 
women and some influence men; equally divided." 
Evidently, however, as another well-informed woman 
said: "The source of strength of women politicians 
must be among men primarily, for the men have the 
power to give." She added, in regard to a woman of 

the opposite party : " Mrs. was at first said by 

the women to be a man's woman, and this was held 
against her, but she stood up for the interests of the 
Women and was able to win her points with the men, 
because she was popular with them. By her popular- 
ity with the men she won for the women representa- 
tion on the state central committee." 

E. Effect on Choice of Candidates 

One of the most frequently mentioned benefits of 
equal suffrage is its effect on the selection of candi- 
dates for office. Though Table V does not show a 
very decisive public opinion upon this question, many 
well-informed people agreed with a wise woman of 
wide political experience who said: " It has exerted a 
good influence in many instances, though not always. 
The known immorality of a candidate is more of a bar 
to his success than formerly." Another prominent 
Denver woman added: "Generally better men moral- 
ly; not always more efficient." The morality that is 
affected is not, indeed, political, but personal. A man 
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of unclean private life is rarely nominated for office 
in Colorado, because politicians generally agree that, 
on account of the woman vote, such a man is a source 
of weakness to the ticket. 

Women, however, when it comes to a contest in which 
sex lines are drawn, are more easily than men deceived 
and hoodwinked in regard to candidates. On one oc- 
casion the women delegates to a convention, after a long 
day's session, went home late in the evening in fancied 
security, and, as soon as they were gone, the men pro- 
ceeded to nominate a candidate to whom they objected. 
It is, indeed, rather the fear of the woman's vote at the 
polls than the fear of her vote in the convention that 
affects the nomination of candidates. A county chairman 
said : " Do not see any difference in the selection of can- 
didates, but do see a difference in the election." But 
doubtless, if he has the interests of his party at heart, this 
same chairman sees to it that the type of man who can- 
not be elected is not selected. 

There can be no doubt but that in many communities 
men of notoriously unclean lives and men connected with 
saloons have been dropped from politics since women 
voted. A few experiences in which the names of such 
men were scratched from the party ticket by large num- 
bers of women voters were sufficient to effect this reforma- 
tion. As one woman from a mountain town puts it: 
"Before equal suffrage this mining-camp was governed 
almost wholly by the saloon element. Now it is almost 
impossible to elect a saloon man to office." 

Outside of the question of personal morality and re- 
lation to the liquor business, however, women take 
little interest in the character of candidates. The 
majority of persons who gave any reason for their 
belief that equal suffrage has had a good effect upon 
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the selection of candidates spoke of the standard of 
personal morality as improved, but not a dozen even 
bo much as mentioned the standard of ability, business 
honesty, and public honor. Many persons, both men 
and women, complained that women have nothing 
to do with the selection of candidates, and five said 
that a woman's judgment is poor on this point. A 
prominent Denver man asserted that "women are 
known to work for the election of their friends, rather 
than for the best candidates"; and a woman from a 
small town, who had had no political experience, 
voiced the time-worn opinion that woman is prone 
to consult her heart rather than her head. Except 
for this one case, however, the answers to the ques- 
tion gave no evidence of even a suspicion on the part 
of either sex that woman's more emotional and im- 
pulsive nature has had any ill effect on the selection 
of candidates for public office. The conclusion is 
therefore unavoidable that, while women have often 
caused men of clean personal lives, not connected 
with the saloon or gambling interests, to be nominated 
in preference to men of notorious immorality, equal 
suffrage has had no effect whatever upon the other 
qualities required of candidates for public office. 

F. Effect on the "Slate" 

Closely related to the question of candidates is that of 
the effect of equal suffrage on the "slate," or the set of 
candidates agreed upon by the party managers. The 
answers to the question concerning the making and 
breaking of the slate at political conventions were es- 
pecially difficult to classify. In many cases it was not 
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possible to tell definitely from the answer whether the 
effect was considered good or bad, though doubtless in 
most instances the former was meant. A large propor- 
tion, however, of all the persons who answered the ques- 
tion-blank, 55 per cent, of the men and 33.7 per cent, of 
the women, believed that equal suffrage has had no 
effect upon the making or breaking of the slate. Nearly 
17 per cent, of the women, and nearly 10 per cent, of the 
men believed that women have some influence over the 
slate. But 49.6 per cent, of the women and 35.4 per cent, 
of the men gave no definite answer. The question, how- 
ever, was ambiguous, and a considerable number of 
answers could be classified only as "Indefinite." Nine 
men and four women answered that women have the 
same influence as men over the making and breaking of 
the slate. 

In truth, the influence of women on this point, as on 
the previous ones relating to political conventions, de- 
pends upon local conditions, the number of women at the 
convention, their interest and ability as compared with 
that of men, the attitude of men toward them, and other 
factors. But the consensus of opinion that women gen- 
erally have more influence over the choice of candi- 
dates than over the slate tends to the conclusion that 
their influence over the choice of candidates is not direct, 
through their representation at conventions, but is, as 
before stated, indirect, through the desire of the party 
leaders not to alienate their votes. As one woman said, 
women, when they do not like the slate, have a remedy 
in their ability to scratch the ticket, and this they use 
freely. 

There is convincing testimony in the answers to these 
questions, as well as to others, to the effect that women, 
more often than men, vote split tickets. For instance, 
a Weld County man said: "In small communities they 
have been known to aid materially in breaking a slate by 
their votes. In the recent municipal election at this place 
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there was a case in evidence when a candidate for mayor 
on the only regular ticket was defeated by writing an- 
other's name on the ballot." 

G. Women Candidates 

There is some unwillingness manifested by men 
toward allowing women to be nominated for any po- 
litical office except for state and county superintend- 
ent of schools and for certain offices in small towns 
where the salary is no object. Women have also 
been nominated and sometimes elected county or city 
clerk or treasurer. 1 This unwillingness is due to two 
causes — first, the feeling that men are needed in the 
positions, and, second, the idea that the paying jobs 
should by rights go to men, who normally provide for 
women. 

The office of county superintendent, however, in 
many counties is given to a woman as a matter of 
course, and the tendency is to take this office out of 
politics. In many of the smaller counties, indeed, the 
candidate for county superintendent does not need to 
be a politician in order to win. This office has for 
years been filled by a woman in a number of localities 
where women take little or no part in politics except 
to vote. Some of the women county superintendents, 
according to their own assertions, have never so much 
as attended a political convention as spectators. 
Originally the concession of this office was made to the 
women voters, but it seems gradually to have become 
simply a recognition of woman's peculiar interest in 
all matters pertaining to education. 

1 See chap, iv, sections 4 and 5. 
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When one political party nominates a woman for 
county superintendent the opposing party usually 
finds it a wise policy to follow the example, though 
this is not invariably the case, for women voters do not 
always stand by a woman candidate. * Personality is 
a more important factor than sex, and party more 
important than either. In 1906, however, out of 
twenty-six counties from which it was possible to 
obtain information, six had men candidates for county 
superintendent on both tickets, fifteen had women 
candidates on both tickets, and in only five cases did 
a woman run against a man. In two of these cases the 
women, and in three the men, were successful. 

It is often said that, if the suffrage is really equal, 
sex should not be considered as a point either for or 
against a candidate for public office. One prominent 
woman from outside of Denver went so far as to say : 
" Women do not distinguish as to sex in my party or 
the others to my knowledge. The strongest candi- 
dates in the judgment of the party in convention are 
nominated. The candidates are supposed to repre- 
sent the party and stand upon its platform, not to 
represent a sex." Although women voters probably 
do not hold as closely to sex as to party lines, and 
although the strongest candidate, in the opinion of 
the convention, is doubtless nominated, nevertheless 
in practice sex is taken into consideration as one of 
the elements of strength or weakness, and women 
therefore become, politically, another "interest" to 
be represented or conciliated. Sex, however, is mere- 
ly one of numerous interests, most of which women 

1 For the vote for women candidates, see chap, iii, section 7. 
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share with men, and these other interests induce the 
majority of women to affiliate with men on party 
lines. There is a tendency, especially evident in 
nominating candidates for the State Legislature, to 
consider the sex interest less than was done in the 
early years of equal suffrage, and as a result it seems 
to be increasingly difficult for women to obtain these 
nominations. 

As for the method of nominating the woman candidate, 
the answers to the question, "Do the women agree on 
their candidates for offices conceded to them by the men, 
and, if so, will the men accept their candidates?" were 
decidedly unsatisfactory. The question was ambiguous 
and misunderstood or not understood at all by many. 
Nevertheless, the general opinion seemed to be that 
women, either in convention caucuses, or in their local 
organizations, social, literary, or political clubs, agree upon 
candidates conceded to them, and that the men accept 
their choice. Of all the men answering the blank, 27.6 
per cent., and of all the women, 29.4 per cent., gave this 
opinion. About 14 per cent, of all the men and 10 per 
cent, of all the women, principally those from outside of 
Denver, believed that the men select the candidate with- 
out consulting the women, and about 1 2 per cent, of the 
men and 10 per cent, of the women asserted that women 
find it impossible to agree. One man said : " My obser- 
vation is that they have about as much trouble reach- 
ing an agreement as to their candidates as do the men. 
There is quite a little human nature in both." Under 3 
per cent, of each sex testified that women agree, but the 
men do not accept their candidate. A prominent Denver 
woman said: "If a woman must be chosen, I think the 
men are glad to have the women settle their difficulties 
among themselves." But nearly half, 44.3 per cent, of 
the men and 46.5 per cent, of the women who answered 
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the blank, gave no definite reply to this particular 
question. 

In the majority of counties, where no women or less 
than half a dozen are present in conventions, the plan 
usually followed is described by one of the county chair- 
men as follows: "Generally a candidate, whether man or 
woman, is discussed and approved by the party workers 
as such without leaving it to either sex alone." But 
in the Denver conventions the women hold separate 
caucuses to settle upon their candidates and their 
policy. 

One Denver woman gave the following facts in regard 
to the choosing of candidates : " The women of the Demo- 
cratic Party (to which I belong) meet and select their 
women candidates and nominate them from the floor of 
the convention. They must take their chances with the 
men. In last fall's election four women were chosen in 
this way for the lower house of the legislature ; some twen- 
ty-three nominations were made from the floor of the 
convention, including men and women, and eleven dele- 
gates were chosen from the twenty-three, three of whom 
were women." It should be added that at this con- 
vention the women made a vigorous but unsuccessful 
effort to have their four candidates nominated by acclama- 
tion before the other candidates were voted upon. One 
man, in supporting their proposition, said that "caucuses 
name candidates — caucuses in which no woman is allowed 
to raise her voice." 

The Democratic County Convention of Denver in 1906 
was nearly unanimous in the choice of county superintend- 
ent. But in the State Convention the women did not agree 
so well. In fact, the contest for the superintendency of 
public instruction was three-cornered, and one of the hot- 
test of the convention. Of this contest a prominent wom- 
an delegate said : " In the State Convention the women 
were divided on state superintendent and the men nomi- 
nated the younger, prettier woman." In the Republican 
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County Convention of 1906, in Denver, the candidate for 
county superintendent favored by the women's political 
clubs was presented too late in the day, after the slate 
had been made up by the men, and was consequently 
defeated in the convention. At the Republican State 
Convention the slate candidate for state superintendent 
had no real opposition, though there was abundant 
grumbling from the women of the faction opposed to the 
slate. 

H. Effect on the Platform 

Upon the platform adopted, according to Table 
VI, equal suffrage has had considerably less influence 
than upon the candidates selected. A prominent 
Denver woman said that women ''can get planks 
inserted if they desire," and this is doubtless true, 
provided they make sufficient effort and their plank 
does not arouse strong opposition on the part of the 
men. As a general rule, however, neither men nor 
women take much interest in the platform, and 
there has been no very good reason why equal suf- 
frage should have had, on ordinary occasions, any 
special influence. Women have sometimes aided the 
adoption of humanitarian and other reform planks 
in the state platforms, but the results along this line 
can best be studied under the subject of legislation. 1 

In the framing of local platforms women usually 
give strong support to the temperance cause, and 
doubtless often influence local conventions to adopt 
anti-saloon planks.' A number of persons complained 
that, though certain planks are put in platforms to 
catch the woman vote, just as others are put in to 

1 See chap, vi, section a. ' See chap, vi, section 3. 
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catch the votes of the church people, they are en- 
tirely disregarded after election. "This is a condi- 
tion, and not a theory." 1 

Upon the whole, however, the effect of equal suf- 
frage upon the actual work of political conventions 
has been slight. Drunkenness, profanity, and even 
occasional fistic encounters still occur, and many men 
smoke and wear their hats in the presence of women 
delegates. In short, men act much a§ they would 
at home if there was some unusual cause of excite- 
ment. Those who are gentlemen at home are so at 
political conventions, and those who are the reverse 
are not made over by the refining influence of the 
"woman delegate." The "woman delegate," in- 
deed, is often little more than a figure-head, just 
as is the man who is not in the "inner circle." One 
woman delegate who believed in equal suffrage said 
that the men "have it fixed up," and there is "no 
use in 'bucking' at conventions for those who do don't 
get a chance to go again." Another woman, who 
did not believe in equal suffrage, said: "I went as a 
delegate to the last convention and sat there like all 
the rest, as a dummy, while this one was nominated 

- * Only two persons who replied to the question under con- 
sideration thought that the effect of equal suffrage on political 
platforms has been bad, and these were both county chairmen 
who were opposed to equal suffrage. One of them said : " Women's 
influence occasionally causes the adoption of certain planks, 
sometimes to the detriment of the party." The other answered: 
" It has produced more freak expressions and the catering to im- 
practical policies." Weighed against the opinions of the one 
hundred and eleven men, not to mention the one hundred and 
fifty-five women, who said equal suffrage has had a good effect, 
these two unfavorable opinions sound decidedly weak. 
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and that one seconded — all in favor say 'yes-' No one 
got a chance." 

3. Political Committees 

Under this title must be considered the activity of 
women as compared with that of men in the perma- 
nent state, county, and city organizations which carry 
on the official party work. There is within each party 
a representative system, each grade of which rests 
upon the grade below until "the people" are reached. 
At the top stands the chairman of the State Central 
Committee, and from him the organization spreads 
downward to the party caucus of the individual 
precinct in which the local committee man is elected. 
The work at the top is primarily executive, while at 
the bottom good "hustlers" are needed to canvass 
the precinct and to see that the voters are brought 
to the polls on election day. Leaving this last part 
of the work for Section 6, consideration will now be 
given to the representation of women upon state 
and county central committees, and the general 
verdict of public opinion upon their efficiency as 
precinct committee women and in the canvassing 
of precincts. 

For their representation at conventions women have 
always competed side by side with men, and have not 
asked for any special system to aid them in securing 
their fair proportion of delegates. But a different 
plan has prevailed in the case of state committees 
and — in Arapahoe County, at least — of county com- 
mittees, on which women have been far more in 
danger of securing no recognition whatever. From 
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the beginning of equal suffrage the Populist Party 
organized its committees upon the basis of one man 
and one woman from each representative district, 
whether county or precinct, but in the other parties 
women have been obliged to bring pressure to bear 
to secure this dual system of representation. 

Trouble early arose on this subject in the Republican 
Party of Arapahoe County. When women first came 
into politics, in 1894, the Republican State Central 
Committee was reorganized to admit one woman as 
well as one man from each county. The state com- 
mittee then proceeded to appoint as members of the 
Arapahoe County Republican Central Committee one 
woman from each precinct. The county committee 
refused to admit these women. The latter prompt- 
ly joined with the Business Men's League in a fight 
at the primaries upon the committee. The reports 
of the result are conflicting, but the upshot was that 
the women perfected a complete organization auxili- 
ary to that of the men. 

In 1900 there were 19 women and 175 men members 
of the Arapahoe County Central Committee of the 
Republican Party, all regularly elected as the only 
representatives of their precincts. But two or three 
years later this plan was changed to the present dual 
system under which each committee man selects a 
committee woman for his precinct. Since 1894 it has 
been the custom for the Republican County Chair- 
man of Arapahoe County to appoint a woman as vice- 
chairman — the woman usually being selected by the 
Republican women's clubs. 

The history of the Democratic Party in the matter 
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of women on its committees has been quite different. 
When women were first enfranchised, this party was 
weak, and struggling, on the one hand, against Popu- 
lism, and, on the other hand, against Republicanism. 
Partly, doubtless, as a result of these early difficul- 
ties and the greater necessity for patient loyalty, the 
women of the Democratic Party did not secure equal 
representation with the men upon committees until 
the fall of 1906. Another reason for this, perhaps, 
was that the Democratic Party was originally less fa- 
vorable to equal suffrage than the others, and conse- 
quently expected less aid from the women. In the 
fall of 1906 the matter was brought up, first in the 
Denver City and County Convention, and later in 
the State Convention, and it was settled that women 
should have the same representation as men upon the 
central committee. The Democrats, moreover, elect 
their committee women in the same way as their 
committee men, instead of having the woman ap- 
pointed by the man, as in the Republican Party. This 
measure was carried, however, against considerable 
opposition. Before its adoption at the county con- 
vention there had been only one woman member of 
the county central committee. 

At the present time, then, the State Central Com- 
mittee and the Denver County Central Committee of 
both parties are composed of an equal number of 
men and women, one of each sex from each representa- 
tive district, with a man for chairman and a woman 
for vice-chairman. This plan is in use in several 
other counties, but is not by any means general in 
either party. The usual scheme of organization pro- 
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vides for only one representative for each precinct, 
and this representative is generally a man. In El 
Paso County, including Colorado Springs, the Repub- 
lican County Central Committee in 1906 was composed 
of two women and about twenty-two men. Most of 
the other counties, with the exception of Pueblo, had 
no women upon the local central committee of either 
party. 

One of the questions upon the blank sent out to 
political workers and others related to the greater 
or less efficiency of women as members of these 
committees. In the summary of the answers to this 
question in Table VII, there is evident a wide diver- 
gence of opinion between the men and the women, 
the largest number of men believing that women are 
tess efficient, and the largest number of women be- 
lieving that they are more efficient. There are, also, 
disparities in opinion which seem to be due in part 
to prejudice for or against equal suffrage. In every 
case the largest proportion of women thought them 
more efficient, but among the women who were in- 
different to equal suffrage a much higher proportion 
believed them less efficient than among the women 
who believed in equal suffrage. Precisely the same 
difference is observable among the men. 

Considering separately each of the eight counties un- 
der special investigation, outside of Denver, it was found 
that, except in San Miguel, Teller, and Weld counties, 
where women seem to be considered particularly in- 
efficient, the proportions did not differ widely from those 
for the state as a whole. But from all these counties the 
testimony was that women rarely serve upon the central 
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committees. A man from Boulder County said: "I do 
not think any ever served in Longmont." A Delta County 
man replied: "We see so little of their work along these 
lines in here it would be impossible to say." Three Huer- 
fano County men gave answers similar to the following: 
" Never knew of a committee woman. " A La Plata County 
man stated: " It is a number of years since we have had a 
woman on a political committee." Two Las Animas men 
said: " Have never tried them." Three persons from San 
Miguel County asserted: "There are none here." And 
three Weld County persons testified substantially as fol- 
lows: "Women have not been on committees here but 
twice since woman suffrage that I know of, and that is 
years ago." 

Many answers declared that it depends on the in- 
dividual whether men or women are more efficient, 
and this is obviously true, though it begs the question. 
A few said that those women who take part are better 
than the average man, but that few take part. Many 
gave lack of experience as a cause of less efficiency 
on the part of women, while several gave answers 
similar to the following, from a member of the State 
Legislature who believed in equal suffrage: "They 
seem to have less executive ability; otherwise I be- 
lieve they are more careful in what they do." One 
prominent Denver woman said: "Less. A committee 
man can work at all hours, a woman generally only 
during certain daytime hours." A Denver woman 
delegate to a political convention complained: "They 
are more effective and efficient as workers in any 
department of political work than men, but women 
do the work and the men get the money and posi- 
tion nine times out of ten." Some persons said that 
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women do not attend the committee meetings as reg- 
ularly as do men, while others said they attend 
more promptly and more regularly. Evidently this, 
too, depends on the woman, but it doubtless also 
depends upon the number of women on the com- 
mittee, and whether or not they are made to feel as 
if they are "freaks." 

The first experience of women in the canvassing 
of votes was before the spring city elections of 1894, 
but since that time a large part of this work has been 
done by them. The opinion prevailed among both 
sexes, according to Table VIII, that women are more 
efficient than men at this work. Of the men, 35.4 
per cent., and of the women, 53.6 per cent., gave this 
answer. 1 Only 16.2 per cent, of the men and 5.5 per 
cent, of the women considered them less efficient. 
About half of the remaining answers were to the effect 
that men and women are equally efficient, and the 
other half were indefinite. Canvassing is paid work, 
and in many localities it is the custom to appoint as 
canvassers, and also as election officers, needy widows 
with children to support, seamstresses, or laundresses, 
to whom the $3.00 to $5.00 a day so easily earned 
about election time is a welcome addition to an un- 
certain income. One milliner, for example, said she 
was committee woman for a number of years until 
her business demanded her whole time. 

In the larger places, such as Denver and Pueblo, 
the work of canvassing is almost wholly given over 

1 This percentage is based, as in all cases, on the total number 
of answers to the blank, whether or not a definite answer was 
given to this particular question. 
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to women ; but in the smaller rural and mining com- 
munities, such as Delta, Huerfano, San Miguel, and 
Weld counties, women are rarely or never employed. 
In Boulder, La Plata, and Las Animas counties, how- 
ever, they do a large part of the work, while in Teller 
County one woman asserted that they are employed 
almost entirely. In short, the evidence appears to 
prove that, where the size of the community justifies 
canvassing in any systematic way, women are em- 
ployed in somewhat larger numbers than men. 

The efficiency of women in this work depends, not 
merely upon their personal characteristics, but also upoh 
the character of the district to be canvassed. In resi- 
dence precincts it is often found that it is easier for wom- 
en than for men to get into the houses. There is, however, 
some complaint, especially from small towns. As a Weld 
County man put it: " They are not less efficient than men, 
but they cannot make a success among their sisters be- 
cause of social distinctions. If the canvasser does not 
belong to the same social clique as the women on whom 
she calls, she is at once squelched and probably has all 
kinds of bad things said about her, not by the men, but 
by the women she calls on, not in the same clique." A 
Boulder woman of some political experience gave an- 
other view: "They are really better, for they love to get 
into a house that they have never been in and find out 
all they can, political and otherwise." 

A Denver woman who was opposed to equal suffrage 
added another side-light when she said: "The women are 
more thorough. Men hurry through and get the money, 
thinking it won't be known." But women, too, are, of 
course, after the money. A prominent Denver politician 
thought there was not a woman working in Colorado 
politics who was not paid for it in one way or another, but 
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this is undoubtedly a somewhat exaggerated statement, 
and, with the modifications which would make it true, 
would be quite as applicable to men. 



4. Women's Political Clubs 

As soon as the women of Colorado received the 
ballot they began to form political clubs, separate and 
distinct from the men's clubs, to which they have 
never asked admission. These clubs, though un- 
official, are strong factors in a political campaign. 
In their private meetings the members discuss legisla- 
tion, questions of representation, and other matters 
affecting the interests of women, but their most con- 
spicuous work is the holding of receptions and rallies 
for candidates, at most of which men, as well as women, 
are invited to speak to an audience composed of both 
sexes. 

In the smaller towns there is usually only one club 
of each party, often including members from all parts 
of the county, but in the cities it is customary to 
have, in addition to one large general club, a smaller 
local organization of the women in each district or 
ward. Sometimes a large club is formed in a geo- 
graphical section of the city including several wards. 
These organizations are naturally most active during 
political campaigns, and many of them fall to pieces 
after election, especially if their party is defeated. 
But many have lived on for years, holding more or 
less regular meetings, with a more or less fluctuating 
membership. 

The Populist women organized clubs in some places 
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even before they were enfranchised, and in February, 
1894, formed the Women's Industrial League. This 
was a secret order, with branches throughout the 
state, the most important of which was the Woman's 
Populist League of Denver. The organization con- 
tinued in the field until the decline of Populism. 

The Colorado Women's Democratic Club was or- 
ganized in May, 1894, and, owing to the split in the 
party, was recognized by the National Committee 
as the only straight Democratic organization in the 
state. One of its charter members was appointed 
organizer, and formed twelve women's clubs in as 
many different towns. An editorial in the Rocky 
Mountain News, August 26, 1894, asserted that what- 
ever there might be of harmony in the Democratic 
Party belonged to the new voters, who were not in 
politics for the spoils of office ; and in September this 
club of women was largely instrumental, through its 
intermediate position, in bringing the two factions 
of the party together in one state convention. 

In June, 1894, the annual convention of the National 
Republican League Clubs was held at Denver, and 
this seems to have furnished the incentive for the 
organization of the Republican women. A woman 
was put in charge of that work, under the direction 
of the State Central Committee, and Women's Re- 
publican Leagues were established in many towns 
throughout the state and in every district in Denver. 
The two most powerful organizations in Denver 
were the East Capitol Hill Women's Republican 
League, which at one time had a membership of one 
thousand, and the Bast Denver Women's Republican 
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Club. During the fall campaign of 1894 several 
large mass-meetings for both sexes were . conducted 
by these clubs. 

At first organized along strictly party lines, the 
women, because of the lessons learned during this 
campaign, created considerable feeling in favor of non- 
partisan politics, and in the spring of 1895 the Civic 
Federation was formed. This was a non-partisan 
association of women which at first confined its direct 
political activity to endorsing candidates for nomina- 
tion for city offices and for the State Legislature, with 
the idea of securing a clean city government and the 
passage of legislation desired by women. It was 
fairly successful, and in the spring of 1897 formed 
a union with the Taxpayers' Party, composed of men, 
and with other similar organizations, which nominat- 
ed and elected a non-partisan ticket. The ensuing 
administration was one of the best Denver has ever 
had, though it failed to fulfil the high expectations 
of many of the enthusiasts. After one or two less 
successful elections, however, the Civic Federation 
languished and died. But one of its outgrowths was 
the Educational Alliance, which for several years aid- 
ed materially in electing women to the school-board 
and keeping that board free from partisan politics. 

By 1900 most of the women had returned to party 
lines. The Woman's Democratic Club of Colorado 
claimed in that year a membership of 10,000. The 
principal local organization was the Woman's Bryari 
Club of Denver, though there were many others scat- 
tered through the state. The Woman's Bryan Club 
was said, in November, 1900, to have two thousand 
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registered members, 1 and its "Silver Rally" at the 
Broadway Theatre, in Denver, a few nights before 
election, was called the largest audience of women 
voters ever assembled in Colorado. 2 In addition to 
rallies, many receptions and parlor meetings were held 
by the Democratic women throughout the campaign. 
The Woman's Republican League of Colorado, per- 
haps the largest and most powerful political organ- 
ization of women that has ever existed in the state, 
was formed in 1900. Branches of this league were 
soon organized in every district of Denver and in 
every part of the state, including the towns of Rocky 
Ford, Longmont, Delta, Victor, Silverton, Akron, La 
Junta, Colorado City, Boulder, Glenwood Springs, 
Cripple Creek, Silver Cliff, Montrose, and Golden. 
The Denver Republican of October 1, 1900, says that 
never before had the women taken such a lively in- 
terest in politics as in that year, and that they no 
longer treated the subject "with the disrespect that 
arose when the right was first given them." Many 
receptions .and rallies were held during the course of 
the campaign, including a reception to Senator and 
Mrs. Lodge. The activity of the league is further 
evidenced by the fact that in one week it announced 
nine different meetings to be held under its auspices. 8 
This organization held its power until the fall of 1902, 
when it went to pieces as the result of trouble with 

the new state chairman, who superseded the president 

• 

1 Rocky Mountain News, November 2, 1900. 

* Ibid., November 3, 1900. 

* Appendix B gives some of the circulars issued by the Woman's 
Republican League to women voters. 
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of the league by appointing a woman vice-chairman 
of the State Central Committee, to whom he gave 
charge of the work among women. This led to a 
change in method, but the women's Republican clubs 
continued their successful work. 

In the fall of 1906 there was a Woman's Republi- 
can Club of Colorado and women's Republican clubs in 
every ward in Denver, as well as in many of the smaller 
towns. A Colored Woman's Republican Club, which 
was organized in 1901, gave occasional rallies, with 
both white and colored speakers of both sexes. There 
was also an Italian Women's Republican Club with 
about forty members, a Swedish-American club with 
about sixty members, and a German club. The oldest 
political organization of women then existing in the 
state was the Woman's Eagle Republican Club, which 
was founded in Denver in 1896, and incorporated in 
1897. 

The most important of the Democratic women's 
organizations in 1906 was the Jane Jefferson Club, 
which w&s founded about 1898. The Democratic 
women, apparently, do not pay as much attention to 
local precinct organizations as do the Republican, 
but concentrate all their efforts upon the one large 
club. 

During the campaign of 1906 these clubs all held 
rallies, receptions, or parlor meetings. Usually there 
were two or three speakers, more often men than 
women, and at the close refreshments and a social 
hour were enjoyed. Music, too, was often added to 
the programmes, and sometimes a dance or a lawn- 
party was given by a political club. The meetings 
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were generally held in the evenings, and were attended 
by nearly as many men as women, not to mention the 
children. 

Outside of Denver, in 1906, the political woman's 
club movement was decidedly weak. Except in 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, and possibly 
one or two other places, indeed, it has been found 
impossible to hold these organizations together from 
one election to another. As a result, even the Re- 
publicans have practically given up their original 
idea of forming permanent organizations in the small 
places. In this attempt, however, the women were 
trying to effect a far more thorough political or- 
ganization than the men maintain, and the effort was 
doomed to failure. That they have been able to 
arouse as much interest as they have is surprising. 

Of the Denver women of political experience who an- 
swered the question-blank in 1906, 53.9 per cent., as com- 
pared with 88.9 per cent, of the men, had at one time or 
another belonged to a political club. Of the experienced 
women outside of Denver, 36.4 per cent., as compared 
with 48.2 per cent, of the men, had belonged to political 
clubs, and of the women county superintendents, 35.3 per 
cent., as compared with 70.9 per cent, of the men state 
legislators, had belonged to political clubs. 

5. Campaign Meetings 

Closely allied to the subject of political clubs is 
that of general campaign meetings, the attendance of 
women as compared with men, and the active part 
taken by them, i.e., the number and efficiency of 
women speakers. In regard to the attendance, the 
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answers to the question, ' ' What proportion of women, 
as compared with men, attend political meetings?" 
show that, except among the men who were unfavor- 
able or indifferent to equal suffrage, the opinion pre- 
vailed that women form from one-fourth to one-half 
of the total attendance at such meetings. 

A large proportion of those who believed in equal suf- 
frage, however — 25.9 per cent, of the men, and 27.2 per 
cent, of the women — testified that as many women as men 
attend political meetings. In all, 25.5 per cent, of the 
men and 25.8 per cent, of the women who gave any an- 
swers to the question-blank, whether definite or indefi- 
nite on this particular question, said that women form 
from one-fourth to one-half of the total attendance; 
20.1 per cent, of the men and 24.6 per cent, of the women 
said that there are as many women as men; 31.5 per cent, 
of the men and 14 per cent, of the women said that they 
form less than one-fourth of the attendance; 2.3 per cent, 
of the men and 6.2 per cent, of the women said that more 
women than men attend; 2.9 per cent, of the men and 0.3 
per cent, of the women said that no women attend ; and 
j 7.7 per cent, of the men and 29.1 per cent, of the women 
gave no definite answers. 

Some local differences are evident. Not a single 
person from Denver, for instance, said that no women 
attend political meetings, but twenty persons from 
other parts of the state made this assertion. In 
several cases persons from the same county con- 
tradicted one another on this point. For example, 
one woman from San Miguel County said that no 
women attend political meetings there ; while another, 
probably more accurately, stated that usually about 
25 per cent, of the persons present at large meetings 
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are women. Many of those, however, who said that 
no women attend seem to have understood "meet- 
ings" to mean "conventions." The true attendance 
of women, then, is probably somewhat higher than 
indicated in the table. It would seem from the 
testimony that in almost every part of the state 
an important political rally with good speakers will 
bring out an audience of at least one-third, and in 
some localities nearly one-half, women. In point of 
fact, however, such meetings were well attended by 
women before suffrage was granted. On the other 
hand, the attendance of women at meetings where 
only local speakers are to be heard naturally varies 
according to local customs and according to the issue 
involved. 

A Delta County woman suggested still another differ- 
ence when she answered, " In more intelligent communi- 
ties, half, I should think, are women ; where the standard is 
lower, a smaller number. " But this may also be said , with 
equal truth, of men. In Huerfano County, for instance, 
women rarely attend political meetings, but these gather- 
ings are infrequent because other methods than the appeal 
to reason are used to control the vote. 

A Las Animas County man answered: "About 10 per 
cent, are women except in country precincts. There the 
women attend well, as all meetings close with a dance." 
Another Las Animas man said: "About 25 per cent, are 
women. They seem anxious to secure information and 
enjoy the instruction and the speaking." A number of 
persons distinguished between married and unmarried 
women, and said that married women go with their hus- 
bands, while others testified that many girls under twenty- 
one are seen at political meetings, and that babies and 
yoUng children are not lacking. As in the answers to 
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many of the other questions, a number of persons asserted 
that the better class of women have nothing to do with 
politics. 

Women speakers are few as compared with men, and 
the testimony, as shown in Table IX, was overwhelm- 
ingly to the effect that they are less efficient. The opin- 
ions of the men and of the women on this point were 
surprisingly uniform, 46.9 per cent, of all the men and 
40.4 per cent, of all the women saying that they are less 
efficient, as against 21.3 per cent, of the men and 22.2 per 
cent, of the women who said that they are the same. 
This result can only in a small degree be due to preju- 
dice against women in politics, for the same conclusion 
was reached by the men and women who believed in equal 
suffrage as by those who did not. A goodly proportion 
of those who gave no definite answer said that they had 
never heard any women speakers. 

In the early years of equal suffrage more women 
were employed as campaign speakers than has been 
recently the custom, though before every election the 
state committees send out two or three women, in 
addition to the candidates, to talk to the members 
of their own sex in the smaller towns on the issues of 
the campaign. There are also in Colorado at least 
two colored women who occasionally make excellent 
political addresses. It has become customary, how- 
ever, to have women speakers only at the parlor 
meetings, and not at the big political rallies at which, 
for various reasons, it is difficult to secure the best 
representatives of the sex, and where most women 
are at a disadvantage in the matter of voice. 

Upon the whole, the following answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the efficiency of women campaign 
speakers is, perhaps, substantially correct: "A few 
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women who have ability along this line are better, but 
the majority are not as good." A prominent Den- 
ver man said, "Women's voices are not as good, but 
they talk better sense"; and a Denver woman, whose 
opinion is based upon wide experience and a broad 
outlook, said, "Women's voices are hardly equal to 
general campaign work, but they have fine success as 
4 parlor speakers. ' " A Boulder man added : 4 ' Women 
are more influential speakers because they get down 
to the issue and cut out mud slinging." 

Some of the reasons suggested for the lesser degree of 
efficiency of women as campaign speakers are the follow- 
ing: weaker voices, lack of experience, lack of forcefulness, 
the fact that "women can't tell the open-faced lies that 
men can on a public platform, " that "no woman can 
make a good campaign speech without appearing in a 
rdle that is not suited toiler sex," and, again, that " where 
women aspire to the rostrum the world seems to feel that 
they step without their sphere and become mannish — 
that moment they lose their influence.' ' The two latter 
sentiments are both quoted from men who did not believe 
in equal suffrage. Three answers stated that women 
speakers do not draw as large audiences as men, and one 
that they draw larger audiences. One of the county 
chairmen answered : " Women are not nearly as efficient 
as men for general campaign speakers because they do 
not hold the high positions, have not the reputation to 
draw crowds, and people do not care to listen to them." 
The opinion of a prominent woman of the state was as 
follows : " Women are naturally more timid in public than 
men, and few women are as gifted in eloquence as men. 
But talented, intelligent women speakers have more in- 
fluence than men with audiences. It is unfortunately 
true that women are always personally attacked when 
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they appear in public, whether as professionals, politicians, 
or what not. Abuse is aimed at their character always, 
and they are charged with the gravest sins, without 
grounds. This is done by men as well as women; it 
naturally lessens a woman's power for good." 



• 6. Elections 

The work of election-day is, roughly speaking, of 
two kinds : that of the judges and clerks, and that of 
the precinct workers who distribute cards and cir- 
culars or bring voters to the polls. Women are 
largely employed in many counties of Colorado as 
clerks of election, and they not infrequently serve also 
as judges. One of the women county superintend- 
ents said: "Many widows and other needy intelli- 
gent women are appointed judges and clerks." 

In Denver, about one election officer out of every 
three is a woman. In the work outside of the polling- 
places women are even more numerous, forming in 
many Denver precincts two-thirds of the election-day 
workers. Just as in all other political work, they take 
less part outside of the larger cities. In Delta and 
Huerfano counties, for example, women rarely serve 
as election officers. But one woman from La Plata 
County testified that in her precinct there are always 
more women than men selected to serve in this 
capacity. 

As to their efficiency as election officers, the con- 
sensus of public opinion from all parts of the state, 
given in Table X, seems to indicate that they are as 
efficient as men. 
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Of all the women who answered the question-blank, 
50.6 per cent., and of all the men, 43 per cent., thought 
that women and men are equally efficient. Of the rest, 
the largest proportion of the women, 16.8 per cent., 
considered them more, and the largest proportion of 
the men, 22.4 per cent., considered them less efficient. 
Twenty-eight men and ten women expressed the opinion 
that as clerks they are equally or more efficient, but as 
judges less efficient. One woman said they "are not firm 
enough for judges." 

Of those who thought them not as efficient, several 
added that this is due to lack of experience. One man 
complained that they cannot do so well as judges because 
they do not study the election law. A Boulder County 
woman said: "They do pretty well mixed in with men 
who understand the business." A woman county superin- 
tendent answered: "They rely too little on their own 
good sense. Last fall they allowed a scheming man 
judge to throw out a number of legal votes because they 
relied on his honor." 

On the other hand, one of the prominent women of the 
state thought them "better because they are more cau- 
tious and particular about fraud being practised." A 
Boulder man added: "Equally as good as men, and I 
find it greatly improves the air about the polls to have 
them sitting in authority." A Las Animas man an- 
swered: "Very good. Their presence prohibits profanity, 
drunkenness, and heated debates." The testimony of a 
Delta man was: "They are much better, fairer in their 
decisions as judges, and generally more accurate as 
clerks." 

There was considerable testimony to the effect that the 
time needed for counting the ballots, added to the hours 
of service at the polls, makes too great a strain to be easily 
borne by women. Two prominent Denver men and six 
Denver women spoke of the long hours — "often from 
twenty-four to thirty hours, which they cannot well 
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stand." Two of the county chairmen stated that women 
rarely serve in their counties, because "the continuous 
labor, often lasting all night, is too trying on their physical 
strength." A Las Animas man said: "That will depend 
on the size of the precinct. If several hundred votes are 
cast, and it is desired to get the returns in promptly, a con- 
tinuous session of perhaps twenty-four hours is necessary, 
but few could stand such work." This may seem an 
exaggerated statement of the time needed, but a Teller 
County man stated specifically: "They do very nicely, 
but a number of lady clerks and judges worked all night 
last fall counting the ballots — too long a strain for the 
average woman." l Another Teller County man remarked 
that, though they are good, "when it comes to carry- 
ing the ballot-box to the county or city clerk, men are 
needed." 

The work of bringing in the vote on election-day 
is generally considered to be the women's special task, 
and many politicians say that they are far more effi- 
cient at this than men, or, as a prominent Denver 
politician put it, "The women bring in nine-tenths of 
the votes on election-day. Table XI shows that the 
general opinion, except among the men who were op- 
posed or indifferent to equal suffrage, was that women 
are better at bringing in the vote, 31.6 per cent, of 
the men and 47.6 per cent, of the women who an- 
swered any question on the blank giving this answer. 
A number of replies, however, indicated that equal 
suffrage itself creates at least in part the very diffi- 

1 It is interesting to note in this connection that the tellers who 
counted the ballots at the election of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, in Washington, D. C, May, 1909, were in session 
from nine o'clock one evening until about five o'clock the next 
evening. 
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Question — Are women more or less efficient than men in bringing 
in the vote on election-day? 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

culty which women workers overcome by their ac- 
tivity. A county chairman, for instance, answered: 
"Women are more efficient than men, as it is the 
women's vote that it is hard to get out, and a woman 
generally has more influence with women, especially 
where they know one another." One of the county 
superintendents said: "Women do better than men 
in this work. I have known interested women to 
take care of babies and carry on housework so that 
the mother could go to vote." 

In the cities and larger towns, where the women 
are otherwise active, they do a great part of this work, 
and it would seem, in general, that the larger the 
place the more completely is the work of bringing 
in the vote turned over to them. A Denver woman 
said: "In my experience the women have had entire 
charge of this work, and are very successful." In 
small towns like those of Huerfano County, however, 
they seldom take part. 

Carriages and automobiles are used freely in the 
larger towns and cities to bring the voters to the 
polls, and in residence precincts a woman usually goes 
with each carriage. This fact gives rise to a num- 
ber of bitter complaints and denunciations. A Weld 
woman said; "I hate this going after voters election- 
day; every American citizen should take pride in 
depositing his or her vote, and get there themselves." 
Another prominent woman from a small town an- 
swered: "In our town women frown on this. The 
best women will not ride in political carriages to the 
polls, as they consider it a corrupt practice." 

Eight or ten persons complained that this work is 
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done merely for money and not for patriotism. The 
women who do it receive usually $5.00 per day, and 
a Denver woman delegate said that they are generally 
married women, who are very anxious to earn a little 
pin-money. 

Other views of the subject are shown in the answers 
of two Delta County women. One said: "They [the 
women] are a veritable 'Ladies' Aid Society' in local 
elections." The other answered, "Where feeling runs 
high in some towns, more; but the more efficient 
some I have seen were, the less I have enjoyed seeing 
them do it." 

7. Corruption in Politics 

It is often said by equal-suffrage advocates that, 
if given the franchise, prostitutes would not vote, as 
they would not be interested and would not wish to 
give their names and addresses. This is a fallacy. 
True, they do not wish to vote. In the spring of 
1895 they even sent a petition to the Woman's Re- 
publican Club of Denver, imploring the interference 
of that organization to prevent them from being com- 
pelled to register. But in spite of the request of the 
Republican women and the promise of the fire and 
police board, they were obliged to register and vote 
at the city election of 1895, and they have been 
obliged to register and vote at nearly every election 
since that date. Before Denver received her new 
charter it was said that this was one of the evils of 
police boards appointed by the governor, but the 
police department has usually seemed to be in politics 
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"to win, " whether controlled by the state or the 
city. 1 

Prostitutes generally vote, and their vote is cast 
solidly for the party in control of the police force. 
This is true not only in Denver, but usually in Pueblo, 
Cripple Creek, and Trinidad, and often in other cities. 
To any one familiar with practical politics, where 
44 the end" is held to * 'justify the means," this fact 
is not surprising. The vote of these women, to whom 
police protection is essential, is regarded as one of 
the perquisites of the party in power. 

Neither is it surprising to learn that the prostitutes 
vote not only once, but often more than once. When- 
ever " repeating" is to be done, their aid, naturally, is 
required. * 4 Repeating" is usually effected on fraud- 
ulent registrations, though occasionally an innocent 
person goes to the polls to find that some one has 
already voted on his name, and that he is thereby 
disfranchised. Registration-books are most easily 
and unobtrusively 44 padded," as the saying is, in the 
rooming-house and red-light districts. Sometimes 
thirty or forty persons have been registered from 
small houses in this region where on investigation 
only six or eight legal voters could be discovered. 
Sometimes, when peculiar vigilance has been ex- 
ercised, it has been made impossible for any one to 
vote on these fraudulent names, but undoubtedly the 
women of the 44 district" have often cast more than 
their fair proportion of votes. 

1 In justice it should be said that under the administrations 
of the late Governor Waite and of Governor Adams, prostitutes 
were not called into service at the polls. 
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All this, however, is far more a criticism of "politics 
as it is run" than of equal suffrage, for if the men and 
women are compared there can be no doubt but that 
a larger vote is cast by vicious men than by vicious 
women. Though prostitutes are probably more ab- 
solutely under the control of the police than men of 
the same grade of immorality, the latter are more 
numerous and more active. Women of this class 
rarely do more than vote, while men keepers of low 
saloons and resorts often exert a certain degree of 
real political power. 

As for repeating, two-thirds of this, at least, and 
probably even a larger proportion, is done by men. 
We find, for instance, on a list of fraudulent registra- 
tions published in 1900 by the chairman of the 
Arapahoe County Republican Central Committee, 
the names of 1772 women and 3512 men, or only 
about one-third women. The names of men and 
women appear in nearly the same proportion in every 
ward and precinct in Denver, showing that the 
fraudulent registrations of women were not confined 
to certain precincts and wards, but were distributed 
in the same ratio as those of men over the entire 
city. This was a year of # unprecedented political 
corruption in Denver, especially in the matter of 
padded registration-rolls. Even in 1906, however, 
the work of purging the registration-books from 
fraudulent names, this time all from the lower wards, 
including the red-light district, involved four hundred 
and nineteen names, one hundred and thirty-eight of 
them of women. None of these women, moreover, 
appeared before the court to resist the challenge of 
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their votes. In every investigation that has been 
made for years in Colorado of alleged election frauds, 
women have been implicated in one way or another. 
But not half a dozen have ever been arrested for any 
form of political corruption. Ex-Congressman John F. 
Shafroth, now Governor of Colorado, said, in 1 905 , in an 
interview on the subject of the frauds in the congres- 
sional election which caused his withdrawal from the 
contest: "Of the persons implicated very few were 
women — not more than one in ten at the outside." 

The prevailing opinion that women if admitted 
to political life would be less corrupt, on the average, 
than men in their exercise of the franchise seems to 
be confirmed, moreover, by the testimony of many 
other Colorado people who have seen how it actually 
works. According to Table XII, 44.3 per cent, of 
all the men and 55.5 per cent, of all the women, in- 
clusive of those who gave no definite answer to the 
question, thought them less corrupt. But 29.9 per 
cent, of the men and 26.2 per cent, of the women 
failed definitely to answer this question. A majority, 
then, of both men and women who answered con- 
sidered women less corrupt. A goodly number, how- 
ever — 20.5 per cent, of the men and 14.9 per cent, of 
the women — thought them just about the same; while 
a few — 5.3 per cent, of the men and 3.4 per cent, of the 
women — considered women more corrupt in politics 
than men. Fifty-three persons in all answered "more," 
but thirty-five of these were opposed to equal suffrage, 
and some of them were doubtless prejudiced. On the 
other hand, the prevailing opinion, above mentioned, 
together with a belief in equal suffrage, probably ac- 
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counts for many of the answers in the "less" column. 
A number of other persons whose answers appear in 
the " less" column frankly confessed that they thought 
the reason that women are less corrupt is because 
they have less opportunity or "because they don't 
know the game." 

It is both interesting and profitable to study the reasons 
given for the belief that women are more corrupt in 
politics than men. These may be grouped in eight classes, 
and, leaving out of consideration a half-dozen answers 
which gave no reason for the opinion expressed, the classes 
are fairly evenly represented. First were the answers 
which said simply that a bad woman is worse than a bad 
man, or that "their finer sensibilities when once blunted 
soon become extinct." 

The second class, which is somewhat more largely 
represented than any other, was to the effect that women 
are bought cheaper than men. One of the Denver wom- 
en delegates who did not believe in equal suffrage said: 
14 More, because they will work cheaper. Five dollars looks 
bigger to a woman than it does to a man." One man said 
that women can be bought "with a compliment," and a 
woman put it "with a smile." A Denver woman delegate 
told of a woman who made a practice of exchanging a hair 
tonic of her own concoction for votes; and a county chair- 
man who did not believe in equal suffrage said: "Last fall 
I knew of a number of women voters in the county who 
sold their votes for dress patterns, etc., and refused to vote 
for certain candidates who did not bring them candy or 
gum." A San Miguel County woman said: "There are 
a class of women who do not realize the sacredness of the 
responsibility of doing their part to elect good men and 
women to office, and who will sell their vote for a box of 
candy or less, while the same class of men will sell theirs 
at a little higher price.' ' 
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Closely allied to this as a reason for the belief that 
women are more corrupt was the statement that more 
often than men they are in politics for money. A Teller 
County man, who was unfavorable to equal suffrage, said : 
"Women are more corrupt, more easily bought up, be- 
cause, as a rule, a large percentage of the better class of 
women will not actively engage in political work, and a 
large percentage of those who take active interest do so 
for selfish reasons." A county chairman who also did not 
believe in equal suffrage answered: "Yes, because the 
women who take the most interest are from the lower 
classes and always look for the money." A considerably 
larger number of answers, however, were to the effect that 
women are less corrupt because they have less financial 
interest at stake than men. 

The fourth reason given was that they are more petty. 
For instance, a La Plata County woman said: "More so, 
I am sorry to say, so far as my observation goes. They 
stoop to petty, unwomanly gossip, and stop at no scandal 
by which they can defeat a candidate against whom they 
have a grudge, and merit is not considered." 

Fifth, was the belief that women are more reckless than 
men. One of the Denver men delegates who did not be- 
lieve in equal suffrage said that women "will do boldly 
things a man might also do, but would try to hide," and a 
Teller man who did not commit himself on the suffrage 
question suggested that women "do not figure on the 
fact that there will be another election some time." A 
La Plata man who believed in equal suffrage accounted 
for this greater recklessness by the fact that women are 
less familiar with the laws and are encouraged by "the 
amenities shown to the sex." Other persons, however, 
testified that women are less corrupt than men in politics 
because they are more timid. 

A sixth reason was the assertion that women are more 
easily influenced than men, and a seventh that their code 
of honor in such matters is defective. A Teller County 
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man who believed in equal suffrage thought that women 
are more corrupt, "as they do the men's bidding"; and a 
La Plata County woman who also believed in equal suf- 
frage said: "Women are more corrupt because of inex- 
perience and short-sightedness. They will do without 
knowing it is dishonorable an act considered in men's 
code below the mark." 

Lastly was the belief expressed by several that women 
are often deceived or tricked into acts and methods which, 
if they were more experienced, they would recognize as 
corrupt. For instance, a Pueblo man who believed in 
equal suffrage answered: "They are more trusting or 
gullible, more partisan, less reasonable, and cheaper pur- 
chased. I have known women of standing, church-mem- 
bers, housewives, and mothers, in the employ of the 
machines at two to three dollars per day, to go from house 
to house and promulgate among the women the most 
vile and false and slanderous tales about candidates, and 
yet such women doubtless believe the stories which they 
tell." A woman of wide political experience remarked: 
" From what I have observed, human nature is apt to show 
up in both sexes in politics as elsewhere. I should say 
that men are more openly and intentionally corrupt, but 
women, from long lack of necessity for acting on their own 
judgment, often blind themselves or permit others to blind 
them, with the result that they do fully as questionable 
things as the men." In Pueblo, in January, 1905, a 
woman testified in court that she had assisted a man in 
making out dozens of fraudulent registration-sheets, and 
had received pay for this work on his assurance and her 
own belief that there was nothing wrong about the pro- 
ceeding. 1 

Those persons who believed that women are more 
corrupt are, however, only fifty -three out of over 

1 Denver Times, January 18, 1905. 
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twelve hundred. Though some women are doubtless 
more easily tempted than some men, and many in- 
stances of corruption can probably be given, the 
sum total of the evidence seems to prove conclusive- 
ly that, as a whole, women are less corrupt than 
men. 

In a careful consideration of the question of corrup- 
tion, it should be noted that there are two points in- 
volved: first, the corruption of the ordinary citizen 
through the sale, in one form or another, of his or 
her vote; and, second, the corruption of workers in 
party politics through the buying of votes or through 
some other kind of dishonesty. There can be little 
question but that the average woman is much less 
likely to dispose of her vote for a consideration than 
the average man, but it is highly probable that men 
and women politicians do not differ so widely. There 
are many incorruptibly honest politicians of both 
sexes in Colorado, but there are also many persons 
who are in politics for revenue only, to whom the 
political game means war, with supreme faith in the 
old adage, "All is fair in love and war." 

Even under the " rules of the game," indeed, the 
line between the fair and unfair is somewhat loosely 
drawn. It is not uncommon, for instance, for a 
Democratic woman to work for pay for the Republican 
Party, or the reverse, but this is not usually con- 
sidered dishonest, even by her own party. The 
woman candidate for state representative, for in- 
stance, who received the largest number of votes in 
the Democratic Convention in Denver in 1906, had 
appeared as a canvasser for the Republican Party be- 
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fore the committee which investigated the guberna- 
torial election in 1904. 

It is safe to say, in general, that even active women 
politicians are less corrupt than active men politicians. 
For one thing, they are rarely trusted with the (cor- 
ruption funds. Then, too, for the most part, they 
simply follow the lead or obey the orders of the men, 
and, consequently, whether the women of any par- 
ticular locality are corrupt depends upon the political 
honor of the men of that locality. It is noticeable, 
however, that in several communities where political 
corruption is common, such as Huerfano County, 
women take practically no part except to vote. 

Another noticeable thing is that whatever corrup- 
tion exists among women is confined almost wholly 
to those who are engaged in the lowest grades of 
political work. Women candidates for office are 
almost invariably above reproach on this ground, and 
necessarily so, for the double standard prevails in 
public opinion to such an extent that a woman with 
an unsavory record, in either public or private life, 
would not be tolerated in any conspicuous position. 
A man of very doubtful honesty may be nominated 
and elected, but not a woman. 

8. Conclusion 

The influence of equal suffrage over the machinery 
of party politics, though apparently not great, has 
probably been beneficial. Women have been slack, 
even more so than men, in the fulfilment of political 
duties other than voting. Few of them attend cau- 
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cuses or primaries, but more serve as delegates to 
conventions, and their presence has a slight tendency 
to improve political platforms and the selection of 
candidates. "Planks" are sometimes introduced to 
"catch the woman vote," but they are no more lived 
up to than the planks introduced to catch other classes 
of votes. Saloon-keepers and men of questionable 
personal morality are usually, but not always, tabooed 
as candidates. This, however, does not necessarily 
improve the standard of public efficiency or honor. 
Few women, compared with the number of men, are 
corrupt in politics, but the red-light district is freely 
used by the party in power, and its women are com- 
pelled, not merely to vote, but often to repeat. Some 
complaint has been made that equal suffrage, by 
adding a large number of uninterested voters to the 
electorate, has strengthened the hold of professional 
political manipulators. A Denver man, for instance, 
said that equal suffrage "increases the facilities of 
the * ward heeler, ' instead of neutralizing his force, as 
was expected." But there is little evidence to war- 
rant such an assertion. Upon the whole, party poli- 
tics appears to be upon a somewhat higher plane in 
Colorado since women have voted. 

The most superficial consideration, however, of the 
evidence produced in every section of this chapter 
reveals the heavy handicap placed upon women's 
influence by the caucus and convention system. 
Under the existing machine methods in politics, 
women, though nominally admitted, are not yet truly 
enfranchised so far as the nomination of candidates 
is concerned. Practically their only influence on the 
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selection of party candidates is due to their power 
to scratch the ticket at the ensuing election. As a 
result, their influence, even in elections, is only nega- 
tive — the empty option of choosing between two can- 
didates often equally obnoxious or inefficient, nomi- 
nated by the bosses of two " machines." Plainly, 
in such a case they can make their influence felt only 
by scratching the candidate whose personal immo- 
rality or allegiance to saloons is well known. They 
have no opportunity of taking into account the finer 
qualities and the independent character of a candi- 
date, which might give him the preference in the 
nominations. 

This disfranchisement at caucus and convention 
is not an evidence of women's political incapacity. 
Such incapacity marks the best kind of men wherever 
the system prevails. Both sexes stay away from cau- 
cus and convention because they know they are help- 
less, and that they can succeed only by debasing 
themselves to the level of hired political workers. 
The caucus and convention are arranged long in ad- 
vance. Corporations, the saloon element, and special 
interests that seek control can afford to furnish the 
bosses abundant funds to hire these professional 
workers, and both men and women who value their 
honor and patriotism will not descend to these mer- 
cenary methods. Their only refuge is to run an in- 
dependent candidate after the regular nominations 
are made, and this requires such herculean efforts that 
it is not undertaken unless under keen provocation 
and actual insult to their ideals of citizenship. Women 
are especially handicapped by these secret and devi- 
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ous methods, which succeed by persistent, continuous, 
and professional activity. Their influence tells only 
in the open and aboveboard. It is the appeal to 
publicity and public opinion. As long as the cau- 
cus and convention are practically closed against them 
they are ineffective. 

The machinery of nominations is just as vital for 
the influence of the better elements as the machinery 
of elections. Women's influence would be nullified 
in the elections if bribery and corruption prevailed 
as they did before the secret ballot was effectually 
installed. 1 The only machinery of nominations that 
will enfranchise women and give them, as well as the 
better class of men, an effective share in government, 
is the system that makes the caucuses and conven- 
tions really open to all the voters on equal terms. 
That this condition is becoming more and more 
evident is shown by the answers to questions 
looking toward the system of direct nominations at 
primary elections. This system, if properly devised, 
especially with the second - choice feature, gives 
women and men the free opportunity of making 
independent nominations on petition within the 
party lines, regardless of the contrivings of hired 
workers. 

Women have shown their capacity for breaking 
away from party lines when moral issues became ap- 
parent. They need only the right kind of nominating 
machinery in order to express their rightful influence 
within party lines. It is no reflection, then, on equal 

1 See chap, vi, section 3. 
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suffrage to show women's incapacity to cope with the 
existing machinery of nominations. Equal suffrage, 
indeed, serves to show, in the most striking way, the 
essential rottenness and degrading character of the 
existing system. 




Ill 

STATISTICS OP ELECTIONS 

AS no separate record of the sexes is kept, it is 
i\ difficult to obtain exact figures in regard to the 
proportion of women, as compared with men, who 
vote in Colorado. For past years, indeed, the regis- 
tration and poll -books have been destroyed in the 
majority of counties and cities, 1 and only coutem* 
porary estimates are available. A statement which 
has been persistently circulated is that, in 1894, wom- 
en cast 52 per cent, of the entire vote of the state. 
This assertion is said to be based on actual returns 
furnished by the county clerks. But familiarity with 
the laborious and conscientious work necessary to 
obtain accurate figures on this point inclines one 
to doubt seriously whether the so-called statistics f ur- 

1 The law provides that poll-books used in state and county 
elections shall be preserved for two years, and that those used 
in municipal elections, for which only one set of books is necessary 
in the smaller places, shall be kept in the ballot-boxes until the 
next election, which may be in a year. In cities and towns where 
permanent registration-books have been used, the records are 
often kept for a number of years, but, after each election, the 
names of the persons not voting are stricken off, frequently to be 
re-entered before the next election. As a result of this complicat- 
ed system it is practically impossible to secure any record except 
of persons registered at the last election at which the books were 
used. 
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nished by uninterested clerks were anything more 
than rough estimates. A comparison, moreover, of 
the total vote at the election of 1892 with that at the 
election of 1894 indicates that only about 47 per cent, 
of the vote in the latter year was cast by women, and 
it is probable that in 1896, at the first presidential 
election after equal suffrage was adopted, women did 
not cast more than 48 per cent, of the total vote. 1 
The most that can be fairly claimed from the evidence 
now in existence is that probably at these early 
elections between 47 and 48 per cent, of the vote was 
cast by women. Even this, however, was consider- 
ably more than their proportion of the voting popula- 
tion, for, assuming an even rate of increase for both 
sexes between 1890 and 1900, it is estimated that 
women constituted, in 1894, only 38.5 per cent., and in 

1 In 1892, 93,756 votes were cast for governor, and in 1894, 
180,983, or 87,227 more than in 1892. Assuming that the' men's 
vote neither increased nor decreased, and that the natural falling - 
off because of the fact that 1894 was not a presidential year was 
offset by the great importance attached to the contest between 
the Republican and Populist parties, it would appear that women 
cast something over 48 per cent, of the vote. But, in spite of the 
effect of the panic of 1893 upon the population of the state, there 
was doubtless some increase in the vote of men, which would 
reduce this figure. Assuming, indeed, that the increase in the 
voting population of men from 164,920 in 1890 to 185,708 m 1900 
was evenly distributed over the ten years, and that the same 
proportion, about 55.5 per cent., of the men cast ballots in 1894 
as in 1892, it appears that, in 1894, 96,145 votes were cast by men, 
leaving only 84,837, or under 47 per cent, of the whole, to the 
credit of women. In 1896, the next presidential year, 188,373 
votes were cast for governor, an increase of 94,617, or a little more 
than 50 per cent, over the vote of 1892. But by the last method 
only 89,920, or about 47.7 per cent., of these votes can be credited 
to women. It is possible, moreover, that equal suffrage may 
have stimulated more men to vote, which would still further 
reduce the proportion of the total vote cast by women. 
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1896 only 39.9 per cent, of the persons twenty-one 
years of age and over in Colorado. l 

A much larger proportion, indeed, of the women 
than of the men who were entitled to the ballot ap- 
pear to have availed themselves of their privilege 
at these early elections. If the increase between 
1890 and 1900 in the voting population of men was 
evenly distributed, only about 55.5 per cent, of the 
men of voting age cast their ballots at the state elec- 
tion of 1892. A statement made in 1898 in defence 
of equal suffrage 3 says that between 85 and 90 per 
cent, of the women of Colorado voted at the election 
of 1894. This is somewhat exaggerated. But a com- 
parison of the approximate vote of men and of 
women, as previously estimated, with the estimated 
voting population of each sex, shows that between 
75 and 80 per cent, of the women of the state prob- 
ably voted in both 1894 and 1896. 8 In 1900, more- 

1 The census of 1890 shows that there were in the state in that 
year 93,471 women over twenty years of age, including those 
classified under " Age unknown." (Eleventh Census, Population, 
Part II, p. 105.) Deducting one-fifth of the number between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-four, it is found that there were ap- 
proximately 89,740 women of voting age in Colorado in 1890. 
By the same method it is found that in 1900 there were about 
136,340 women of voting age in Colorado. (Twelfth Census, 
Population, Part II, p. in.) Assuming that the increase be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 was evenly distributed through the ten- 
year period, it is found that, in 1894, there were about 108,380, 
and in 1896 about 1 17,700 women of voting age. 

1 See Appendix K, II. 

9 The estimated number of votes cast by women in 1894 was 
84,837, which is 78.3 per cent, of the estimated number of women 
of voting age in that year, and in 1896 it was 89,920, or 76.4 per 
cent, of the estimated number of women of voting age in that 
year. 
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over, when women constituted 42.3 per cent, of the 
entire population of voting age, only about 68 per 
cent, of the possible vote of both sexes together was 
cast for governor. 

Again, for the 1900 election, it was estimated that in 
the state, as a whole, women cast over 41.5 per cent., and 
in Denver about 42.5 per cent, of the total vote. 1 Upon 
what authority this estimate was based is not stated, but 
the results of the present investigation seem to indicate 
its substantial accuracy. It is of interest to note, too, 
that in the same year, according to the estimated figures 
already given in the foot-notes, women constituted only 
42.3 per cent, of the total population of voting age in 
Colorado. 

Figures quoted by ex-Governor Adams, in a speech 
before the National Woman Suffrage Convention in 1904, 
show, moreover, that in his own residence precinct in 
Pueblo, at the 1902 state election, 46 per cent., and at the 
1903 municipal election 44 per cent., of the total vote was 
cast by women. He also stated that at the former elec- 
tion 73 per cent, of the men and 76 per cent, of the women 
who were registered voted, and at the latter election 81 
per cent, of the men and 73 per cent, of the women who 
were registered voted.* 

This represents actual figures, and not a mere estimate, 
as does also the table given by Mr. Lawrence Lewis in the 
Outlook for January 27, 1906. Mr. Lewis' statistics cover 
for the state election of November, 1904, fourteen typical 
precincts, eight in Pueblo City and six in the agricultural 
and ranching portion of Pueblo County, and, for the city 
election of April, 1905, the same eight city precincts. 

1 Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, History of Woman 
Suffrage, p. 525. 

1 At the state election of 190a there were 794 persons, and at 
the municipal election of 1903, 760 persons, registered in this 
precinct. 
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These are the most extensive statistics derived from 
actual count of the names on the registration and poll 
books which have been heretofore published. 1 They 
show that the proportion of the total vote cast by women 
ranged from 46 per cent., at the municipal election in the 
best residence precinct, to 25 per cent. , at the state election, 
in an agricultural and horticultural region. It appears 
from these figures that a considerably larger proportion 
of the women of the leisure-class residence districts register 
and vote than of the women of the working-class or than 
of the women of the lodging-house and "disreputable" 
section, and that, roughly, the proportion of women to 
men decreases as the degree of intelligence and morality 
lessens. The truth of this generalization is confirmed by 
the results of the present investigation. 

1. Registration and Vote 

Owing to the impossibility of making for this in- 
vestigation an accurate count of the names on the 
registration and poll books of the entire state, the 
examination of these books was confined to nine 
counties, which it is believed are typical of the state 
as a whole.' All of these counties except Delta and 
Huerfano contain towns for which detailed facts in 
regard to tenancy, conjugal condition, and occupa- 
tion of voters were obtained ; and one, Teller County, 
has three such towns — Cripple Creek, Goldfield, and 
Victor. The cities of Boulder and Longmont are in 
Boulder County, Durango in La Plata, Greeley in 
Weld, Telluride in San Miguel, and Trinidad in Las 
Animas. 

1 The table given in Mr. Lewis' article is extensive and com- 
plicated, but its most important figures are given in Appendix C. 
* For a description of these counties, see chap, i, section 0. 
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Table XIII gives the vote and registration of 
these counties and cities in 1906, the population, 
with proportion of men and women according to the 
1900 census, and the vote by counties on the equal- 
suffrage amendment in 1893. l The figures for the 

1 The registration for Teller and Weld counties could not be 
secured, and, as Teller County was part of El Paso in 1893, i* 8 
vote on the equal-suffrage amendment could not be stated. Gold- 
field, Longmont, and Telluride were so small in 1900 that their 
population was not separately given in the census. 

Pour sources of error arise in connection with these figures. 
First, the census gives no statistics from which the proportion 
of women of voting age may be estimated by counties. Though 
in 1890 females constituted 40.5 per cent, of the entire population 
of Colorado, it has been estimated that they formed only 35.2 
per cent, of the voting population, and in 1900, though they con- 
stituted 45.3 per cent, of the entire population, it has been es- 
timated that they formed only 42.3 per cent, of the voting popula- 
tion. Second, the movement shown by these figures doubtless 
continued, so that the proportion of women to men was higher 
in 1906 than in 1900. Third, the figures for the registration and 
vote are not entirely satisfactory, as in some cases it was not 
possible to determine by the given name whether the voter was 
male or female, and in even more numerous instances only initials 
were given. Where the name did not reveal the sex, errors in one 
direction were likely to be counterbalanced by errors in the other, 
but the names to which only initials were attached were neces- 
sarily considered as belonging to men, though a few of them may 
have belonged to women. The fourth source of error relates only 
to the figures for Goldfield and Victor. In these towns it was 
necessary to make the registration count from books in use since 
1900. As a result, the vote, which was taken from the poll-books, 
appears to be larger than the registration. It is believed, how- 
ever, that even for the registration the percentages are sub- 
stantially correct. 

Of these three sources of error, the second is calculated to cause 
a slight overestimate of the vote of the women as compared with 
the female population, and the first and third are calculated to 
cause a slight underestimate of the registration and vote of the 
women as compared both with their population and with the 
registration and vote of the men. The fourth affects the regis- 
tration figures, but probably not the percentages, and has no in- 
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nine cities, exclusive of Denver, which, for the pur- 
poses of the investigation, is considered as a county, 
are separately tabulated, though they are also in- 
cluded in the figures given for their respective counties. 

It appears that in all of these counties taken to- 
gether women formed 47.4 per cent, of the population, 
41.5 per cent, of the persons registered, and 37.3 per 
cent, of the persons actually voting. A larger pro- 
portion, evidently, of men who were registered than 
of women who were registered voted. In the cities 
and towns, exclusive of Denver, which considerably 
increased the total percentage of women registered 
and voting, women formed 475 per cent, of the 
population, 43.5 per cent, of the persons registered, 
and 40.7 per cent, of the actual voters. According 
to these figures women register and vote in larger 
numbers as compared with men in the towns than in 
the country districts, but in neither do as large a 
proportion of registered women as of registered men 
vote. In only one county, however, did the vote of 
women fall below 30 per cent, of the total vote cast, 
and this one was San Miguel, in which women formed, 
in 1900, only 31.6 per cent, of the population, and in 
which their proportion of the vote was nearer their 
proportion of the population than in any other county 
except Denver and Teller. 

The only counties in the list which voted against 
equal suffrage in 1893 were Huerfano, La Plata, and 



fluence on the vote. The error, however, cannot be great, and it 
is believed that the proportions given here are substantially ac- 
curate and may be taken to represent, roughly, conditions in 
the state as a whole. 
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Las Animas. Of these, Huerfano and Las Animas 
contain a large proportion of Mexicans, and there 
are many Mexicans in parts of La Plata County. In 
each of these counties the proportionate vote of the 
women fell more than 10 per cent, below their pro- 
portion of the population, which was not true of 
any other county except Delta and Weld — the differ- 
ence in the latter being only one-tenth of one per 
cent. 

Comparing the cities with the counties and with 
one another, it is evident that a considerably larger 
proportion of women vote in Boulder City than in 
Boulder County, and a somewhat larger proportion 
than in any other city of which the population is 
given. The mining district in the western part of 
the county, where women take almost no interest, is 
mainly responsible for the lower record of the county 
as a whole. In Longmont, though women seem to 
take less interest than in Boulder, there is evidence 
that they take slightly more now than in previous 
years, for by actual count women constituted only 
39.6 per cent, of the total persons registered there in 
the fall election of 1900 as compared with 42 per cent, 
in 1906. The vote of Longmont in 1900 was not 
obtainable. 

The difference between the proportion of women 
who voted in the cities and in the country districts 
is strikingly shown by a comparison of the figures 
for the city of Trinidad and for the entire county of 
Las Animas. In this case, however, the lower vote 
of women in the outside precincts is in great part 
accounted for by the higher proportion of Mexicans. 
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Evidently the women of this race do not vote in as 
large numbers as the men. 

The returns from the city of Telluride, where 34 per 
cent, of the total vote was cast by women as con- 
trasted with 26 per cent, for the entire county of San 
Miguel, are accounted for in part by the fact, which 
does not appear in the table, that the proportion of 
women in Telluride is considerably larger than in the 
rest of the county. The unmarried miners, and those 
whose wives are not with them, generally live in large 
boarding-houses at the mines, while many of the 
married men live in Telluride and go out to their 
work. 

In Teller County, on the other hand, the mines are 
in or close to the towns, and, consequently, no such 
discrepancy between the woman vote in the county 
and in the cities occurs. The women of both Cripple 
Creek and Victor seem to have been either more 
numerous or considerably more interested in politics 
in 1906 than in 1900. In Cripple Creek they con- 
stituted in 1900 only 32.3 per cent, of the persons 
registered as compared with 39 per cent, in 1906, 
and in Victor, in 1900, only 29.7 per cent, as compared 
with 33 per cent, in 1906. Statistics of the vote in 
1900 are not obtainable. 

In only two instances did the figures show that in 
1906 the registered women turned out on election- 
day in larger proportions than the registered men. 
In Goldfield they constituted 37 per cent, of the total 
persons registered and 38 per cent, of the total vote, 
and in Telluride 33 per cent, of the total persons 
registered and 34 per cent, of the total vote. Some - 
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REMARKS ON TABLE XIV 

DENVER 

DESCRIPTION OP WARDS, 1906 

Ward 1. Slum district, many saloons, mostly very poor 
and disreputable inhabitants. 

Ward 2. About two-thirds low-class lodging-houses, and 
the other third good family apartment-houses. 
Some private houses. 

Ward 3. Very low third-class hotels and lodging-houses 
for most part. Includes the greater part of 
the red-light district. 

Ward 4. Includes part of red-light district. Low-class 
residences and rooming-houses, ranging to 
fairly respectable. 

Ward 5. Second-class lodging and residence district. 
Small cottages of laboring-class. 

Ward 6. Tenement housekeeping, rooming, and second- 
class residence district. Mainly respectable 
working-class. Includes Italian quarter. 

Ward 7. Mainly laboring-class residence district, small 
private homes ranging from very poor to 
industrious, sober working-class. 

Ward 8. Upper working-class to good residence district. 
Prevailing character of comfortable respecta- 
bility, but not fashionable. 

Ward 9. Second-class rooming to best residence district. 
Many cottages, but also elegant homes. Main- 
ly good residences and apartment-houses. 

Ward 10. High-class fashionable residence region. 

Ward n. Thrifty working-class inhabitants, mainly pri- 
vate homes. 

Ward 1 a. Neat, small, private homes of clerks, small busi- 
ness men, etc. In part suburban. No saloons. 

Ward 13. Same as 12. No saloons. 
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Ward 14. Residence district; largely high-class; sparsely 

settled. 
Ward 15. Suburban, small houses, industrious, thrifty 

middle class. 
Ward 16. Sparsely settled, laboring -class, ranging from 

skilled artisans to very poor people. Many 

Jews and Socialists. No saloons. 

doubt, however, is cast on the figures for Goldfield 
by the discrepancy already mentioned between the 
vote and the registration. The larger proportion of 
registered men than of registered women voting in 
1906 may be accounted for in part, at least, by the fact 
that a new registration law, providing for a house-to- 
house canvass, went into effect that year. By this 
method indifferent women were registered in larger 
numbers than indifferent men, who, not being at home 
in the daytime, were not reached. The law also pro- 
vides that a new registration must be made for each 
election. 

The following facts, though not of great significance, 
are of interest: Out of 470 illiterate voters, or persons 
M assisted," who cast ballots in Huerfano County in the 
fall of 1906, 41.5 per cent, were women, as compared with 
only 34 per cent, of the total vote cast by women. In 
Teller County, of 72 illiterate or " assisted" voters, 38.9 
per cent, were women as compared with 36 per cent, of 
the total vote. But in Las Animas County, out of 869 
illiterates, only 28.6 per cent, were women as compared 
with 30 per cent, of the total vote I l 

1 Them was, in 1900, very little illiteracy in Colorado, only 4.9 
per cent, of the population ten yean of age and over being illit- 
erate, as compared with 6.3 per cent, for the Western division 
and 10.7 per cent, for the entire United States. Of the male 
population of Colorado ten years of age and over, 3 . 7 per cent, were 
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Statistics are given in Table XIV for the fall elec- 
tion of 1906 in Denver by wards, with descriptions 
of each ward. These figures answer conclusively the 
statement sometimes made that the better class of 
women do not vote, while the lower class go to the 
polls in large numbers. Precisely the opposite is 
found to be the case. Just as was shown in Mr. 
Lewis' figures for Pueblo, the proportion of the vote 
cast by women varies substantially with the respec- 
tability of the neighborhood, the best residence dis- 
tricts showing the largest percentage, and the slum, 
saloon, and cheap lodging-house districts the smallest. 
This does not mean, however, that the women who, 
as actual denizens of the red-light district, are under 
police surveillance do not vote. 

The only figures available for city elections indi- 
cate that, except on extraordinary occasions, women 

illiterate, and of the female 4.8 per cent., while in the Western 
division 6 per cent, of the males were illiterate and 6.8 per cent, 
of the females, and in the United States as a whole 10.2 per cent, 
of the males and 11.3 per cent, of the females. Considering 
only persons twenty-one years of age and over, and disregarding 
those whose ages were unknown, there were in the whole United 
States 2,30a, 100 illiterate males and 2,584,354 illiterate females, 
while in Colorado there were 7597 illiterate males and 7697 
illiterate females. In Colorado, too, there were fewer illiterate 
males than females from ten to twenty years of age, 1085 as com- 
pared with 12 19, though in the United States as a whole the 
rising generation of males contained more illiterates than the 
rising generation of females, 727,516 as compared with 580,154. 
Most of the illiteracy in Colorado, moreover, is among the foreign 
white population and the Mexicans. Thus, out of 1 7 , 7 7 9 illiterates 
ten years of age and over in 1900, 7264 were foreign white, and 
the six most distinctly Mexican counties— Archuleta, Conejos, 
Costilla, Huerfano, Las Animas, and Saguache — held 7286 illit- 
erates, most of whom were doubtless Mexicans, as only 784 were 
foreign born. See Twelfth Census, vol. ii, pp. c-cii, 422-493, 471. 
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take little more interest in municipal than in county 
and state affairs. An estimate of the Denver vote 
in the city election of 1902 showed 24,000 women to 
33,000 men, or 42 per cent, women. A count made 
by the Republican committee, moreover, from the 
poll-books used at the spring election of 1908 gave 
40,453 men and 29,274 women, or, again, 42 per cent, 
women. In Durango, at the 1907 spring election, 
515 women and 811 men voted, 39 per cent, women 
as compared with 42 per cent, the previous fall. In 
Greeley, on the other hand, in the 1907 spring elec- 
tion, 592 votes were cast by men and 455 by women, 
making 43.5 per cent, of the vote cast by women 
as compared with 40 per cent, in the previous state 
election. 

Boulder had the saloon issue at the. city election of 
1907, and great interest and enthusiasm were aroused, 
with the result that 52.5 per cent, of the total vote 
was cast by women, and the town was carried by 
the "dry" element. Even in this instance, however, 
though an unusually large vote of both sexes was 
polled, the proportion of registered women who failed 
to vote was larger than the proportion of registered 
men, for women constituted 53.3 per cent, of the 
total registration. 

2. Ownership and Tenancy 

Interesting facts descriptive of voters, such as 
whether they were owners, tenants, or lodgers, native 
or naturalized citizens, married or single, and in what 
occupations they were engaged, were obtained from 
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the registration-books tided in the towns and cit 
The figures in regard to ownership and tenancy 
persons registered at the November, 1906, eled 
are given in Table XV, and in Appendix D the & 
points are brought out for Denver by wards, 
should be noted that these statistics and those 
Tables XVI, XVII, and XVIII are for all pen 
registered, regardless of whether or not they vol 
These facts are found only in the registration-hoc 
but in most cases the vote has to be obtained f torn 
poll-books. 

Other figures collected on the ownership and tena 
question are as follows: 1 



Cities and Elections 



FALL ELECTION, 1900 

Cripple Creek 

Per cent 

Victor 

Per cent 

Longmont 

Per cent 

SPRING ELECTION, '07 

Boulder 

Per cent 



Owners 



Men Women 



1105 
98.8 

465 

28.5 

181 

93J 
47 6 



770 
316 

69.0 
961 

45.* 



Tenants 



Men 



9284 

59-6 

790 

483 

74 

96.7 

697 
35-6 



Women 



IO06 

549 

344 

49-8 

a 49 

98.7 

856 
40.9 



Lodgtfi 



Men 



496 
II. 6 

379 

2$. 2 

tt 
8.0 



318 
to. 8 



W< 



I- 



1 Before considering these figures ft may be well to point 
their precise meaning. Ownership refers, of course, to the 
dence from which the voter is registered. It i& custoniaf) 
answering this question, to consider both the husband and 
wife as owners if either has a legal title to the house. A daug 
who lives at home is often counted in the same class, if the fa 
residence is owned by her parents. In the case of a son who 
at home, too, though probably not as frequently, this is d 
This fact tends to throw more women in the " owner" class al 
expense of the " lodger" class. The figures cannot in any res] 
however, be considered as proof positive, for they are liabl 
many errors from the ignorance or carelessness of the r eg is tr a 
clerks and of the voters themselves. 
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Taking the table at its face value, it appears that 
in every town except one, Trinidad, the proportion 
of women owners exceeded the proportion of men 
owners. In every case, too, the proportion of women 
lodgers was less than the proportion of men lodgers, 
and the total percentage of women who were lodgers 
was not much more than half that of men who were 
lodgers. Among the tenants, in all but two cases, 
• Greeley and Longmont, there was a larger proportion 
of women than of men, but the excess was slight com- 
pared with that of men lodgers over women lodgers. 
It would appear in general, then, that women voters 
are a more stable element in the population than men 
voters. 

3. Naturalization and Race 

The proportion of foreign-born women as com- 
pared with foreign-born men voters is the next point 
of interest. 1 Table XVI gives a summary of the fig- 
ures collected on this subject, with a rough classi- 

1 As to native and foreign-born population, Colorado differs 
little from the rest of the United States, having, in 1900, 16.9 
per cent, foreign born, which is less than the average — 20.7 per 
cent — for the entire Western division, but more than the average 
— 13.7 per cent — for the United States. Between 1890 and 1900, 
however, the foreign born in Colorado increased only 8. 5 per cent, 
as against an increase of 12.4 per cent, for the entire United States. 
In 1900 the foreign born of Denver constituted 18.9 per cent, of 
the total population. Of the whole foreign-born population in the 
state only a little more than a third, but in Denver nearly half, 
were females. 

Negroes constituted, in 1 900, only 1 .6 percent, of the total popula- 
tion of the state, and a. 9 per cent, of the population of Denver; but 
in the entire state nearly half, and in Denver more than half, of 
the negroes were females. See Twelfth Census, vol. i, Population, 
pp. c-cxxii. and 575. 
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fication, based on the character of the names, accord- 
ing to nationality. Boulder, Longmont, and Greeley 
are omitted, as the records in these places were too 
confused to yield even approximately accurate fig- 
ures. 

It appears that of the total number of naturalized 
citizens voting in Cripple Creek, Denver, Durango, 
Goldfield, Telluride, Trinidad, and Victor at the No- 
vember, 1906, election, only 35. 2 per cent, were wom- 
en. This was about five per cent, less than the 
proportion of the total vote cast by women in the 
nine cities, as given in Table XIII, and two per cent, 
less than in all the counties studied. As may be seen, 
the proportions vary greatly in different localities. 
Thus in Trinidad only 8.8 per cent, of the naturalized 
voters were women as compared with 4a per cent, of 
all the voters, and in Goldfield only 16. 1 per cent, of 
the naturalized voters were women as compared with 
38 per cent, of all the voters. In Denver the pro- 
portion was the highest, 37 per cent, of the natural- 
ized voters being women as compared with 42.6 per 
cent of all the voters. 1 The proportion of foreign- 
born women voters in every case, however, was con- 
siderably lower than that of foreign-born men voters. 1 

In the fall election of 1900 women cast only 8.2 per 

1 For an analysis of the Denver figures by wards, see Appendix D . 

8 These figures are doubtless roughly accurate, but it is possible 
that naturalized women may in some cases have been counted 
as native on account of the law which naturalizes a woman by the 
mere fact of the naturalization of her husband. This leads, in 
Colorado, to the curious anomaly that a foreign-born woman, 
without taking out papers of her own or expressing in any way her 
desire to become a citizen, may vote on exactly the same footing 
as a Daughter of the American Revolution. 
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cent, of the naturalized vote in Cripple Creek and 14.4 
per cent, in Victor. According to the 1900 census, 
women constituted 39.5 per cent, of the foreign-born 
population of Cripple Creek, 34.7 per cent, of Victor, 
43.8 per cent, of Durango, 44.5 per cent, of Trinidad, 
and 48.3 per cent, of Denver. Because of industrial 
conditions in the Cripple Creek district, the proportion 
of foreign-born women as compared with foreign-born 
men probably increased considerably between 1900 and 
1906. 

The colored vote is rarely distinguished from the 
white vote except in Denver, and it is, therefore, im- 
possible to make even an estimate of its sex for any 
other city. In Denver, however, the registration- 
books used in the November, 1906, election contained 
the names of 1373 colored persons, 620, or 45.2 per 
cent., of whom were women. Women furnished, ap- 
parently, a larger proportion of the colored than of the 
total vote. This is partially explained, however, by 
the fact that, according to the census, there were in 
Denver, in 1900, 1881 male and 2042 female persons 
of negro descent. It is, therefore, evident that of the 
total colored population, not nearly as large a pro- 
portion of women as of men take advantage of the 
franchise privilege. 

4. Conjugal Condition 

Hie statistics collected in regard to the conjugal 
condition and occupations of women voters may be 
considered as only roughly indicative of the facts. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that, if the widowed and 
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married are taken as one class, a substantially accurate 
line may be drawn between the single, on the one 
hand, and the married and widowed on the other. 1 
Table XVII gives the figures and percentages for 
the cities where it was possible to secure these 
facts. 

TABLE XVII 

CONJUGAL CONDITION OF WOMEN RBGISTBRBD AT NOVEMBER, 

1906, ELECTION 





Single 


Married 


Widowed 




Number 


Per cent. 


N amber 


Per cent. 


Number 


Per cent. 


Boulder 

Cripple Creek. . . 

Denver 1 

Durango 

Goldfield 

Greeley 

Longmont 

Telluride 

Trinidad 

Victor 


484 
218 

4,857 
146 

l 3 
256 

55 
163 

58 


21.8 
13.6 
19.7 

14-5 
9.8 

18.9 

IS.2 

18.8 

12.3 

13.2 


1.559 
1,299 

17.983 
805 

Il8 

996 

781 

214 
I.063 

373 


70. 1 
8l.2 

73.3 
80.I 

89.4 

73-4 

79 

73 
80.8 

849 


178 

83 
1.723 

54 

1 

105 

58 

«4 

89 

8 


8.1 

I' 

5-4 
.8 

7 7 

5-8 
8.2 

6.9 

i-9 




Total 


6,401 


18.8 


25.191 


74 2 


2,323 


7 



1 The conjugal condition of five hundred and forty-six womens was not stated. 

Taking the figures at their face value, it appears 
that in these ten cities 18.8 per cent, of all the women 
registered were single. But in the entire state, ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, only 16.5 per cent, of 
the women over twenty years of age were single, 



1 The distinction between the single and the married was doubt- 
less drawn with substantial accuracy by the registration officers, 
but that between married and widowed seems to have been 
frequently neglected, and that between widowed and single was 
probably sometimes omitted. Most of the errors, however, would 
tend to increase the number of married at the expense of the 
widowed. 
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70.6 per cent, being married, 12.4 per cent, widowed 
or divorced, and 0.5 per cent, "unknown." l The 
registration figures for widows are too uncertain to 
compare with the census figures, but it appears from 
this rough comparison of ten cities with the entire 
state that the widowed and married together con- 
stituted a smaller proportion of the registered voters 
than of the total population. Precisely the opposite, 
however, appears to have been the case in Denver, 
for which the figures are probably more trustworthy. 
There, in 1906, only 19.7 per cent, of the registered 
women were single, though in 1900, of all women over 
twenty years of age, the single constituted 22.6 per 
cent., the married 61.7 per cent., the widowed and 
divorced 15. 1 per cent., and the "unknown'* 0.6 per 
cent. 1 In Denver, then, probably a larger proportion 
of the married and widowed than of the single women 
were registered. 1 

Further light is thrown on this question by the 
following figures, covering the registration of women 
in Cripple Creek, Victor, and Longmont in the fall 

1 The comparison Is somewhat injured by the fact that the 
census age grouping makes it necessary to include in the popula- 
tion figures women from twenty to twenty-one years of age who 
are not, of course, included in the registration table. Moreover, 
the census gives the number of single, married, widowed, divorced, 
and " unknown" women only for the entire state and for Denver. 
In the registration-books the term divorced is rarely used, as a 
divorced woman is usually given as single or widowed. It seems 
best, therefore, for purposes of comparison, to add the divorced 
to the widowed. 

1 These percentages are derived from the Twelfth Census, vol. 
ii, Population, Part ii, p. 318, and those given above for the whole 
state are derived from the tame volume, p. 261. 

'* For an analysis of the Denver figures by wards, see Appendix D. 
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election of 1900, and in Boulder in the spring munic- 
ipal election of 1907: 



Cities and Elections 
PALL ELECTION, 1900 

Cripple Creek 

Victor 

Longmont 

SPRING ELECTION, '07 

Boulder 



Single 




• • 


Widowed 


No. 


Percent. 


No. 


Percent. 


No. 


Percent. 


II 

580 


14- 9 
xi. 9 

6.4 
a6.o 


151a 

157? 


82.5 

85.8 
89.O 

70.9 


48 

16 

8 

69 


a. 6 

*3 
46 

..J- 1 . 



Except for the Boulder city election, which seems, 
through general interest in the saloon issue, to have 
brought to the polls an unusually large number of the 
unmarried, the proportions of single women shown 
in these figures are all lower than the proportion, 
16.5 per cent., of single women in the population of 
the entire state. 



5. Occupations op Women Voters 

Figures relating to the occupations of the women 
whose names appear on the registration-books are 
even more untrustworthy than those in regard to their 
conjugal condition. The occupation given is often 
a mere guess, and in many precincts no attempt 
at accuracy is made. 1 In Table XVIII, however, 
these figures, whatever they may be worth, are 
summarized. Under "no gainful occupation" are 

1 Married women are usually entered as housewives or house- 
keepers, unless they object and state another occupation. In 
one precinct the term housewife may be used exclusively, and in 
another the term housekeeper. Unmarried daughters living at 
home have their occupations given in some precincts merely 
as "family." 
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included "housewives" and "housekeepers," as no 
distinction could be drawn in the use of the terms. 
The proportion of women in this class is evidently 
somewhat higher than the proportion of married and 
widowed women given in the previous section. 

The census of 1900 1 gives the following distribution 
of Denver females ten years of age and over engaged in 
gainful occupations: 

FEMALES TEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ENGAGED IN 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS IN DENVER, 1900 

Number Per cent. 

Agricultural pursuits 22 .2 

Professional service 1*695 z 3 -9 

Domestic and personal service 5*597 45*7 

Trade and transportation 2,403 19 . 6 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits . . 2,527 30 . 6 

Total 12,244 xoo.o 

Upon comparison, it seems evident that many women 
classed as "housewives" and "housekeepers" in the 
registration tables ought to be in the division " domestic 
and personal service." But no trustworthy conclusion 
can be drawn from these occupation figures. 

6. School Elections 

Under the Colorado law no registration is required 
for school elections, and outside of Denver no records 
except of the total vote cast for and against particular 
candidates could be obtained. The following figures 
were secured for the vote at the school elections of 
1904 and 1906 in School District No. 1, the principal 
district of Denver: 

1 See Special Report on Occupations, pp. 540-541. 
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Votes Cut at School 

Elections, Denver. 

District No. I 


Men 


Women 


Number 


Per cent. 


Number 


Per cent. 


IQ04 


6,970 
10,786 


5*9 
45-1 


6,204 
13>*33 


47- 1 
549 





The total vote at school elections varies enormously, 
according to the heat of the contest. In Denver 
the standard issue relates to the disposition of the 
school funds, and the candidates are often said to 
represent the interests of different banks. Some- 
times the newspapers try to arouse interest in their 
candidate by promising that he or she will favor the 
raising of teachers' salaries, and usually the per- 
sonality of the candidate is a factor. 



7. Vote Cast for Women Candidates 

Women candidates, like men, sometimes run 
ahead and sometimes behind their tickets. The im- 
portant factor is personal popularity rather than sex. 
In order, then, to determine whether, on the average, 
a woman runs as well or better than a man it is 
necessary to eliminate the personal element. This 
has been done, so far as the figures could be ascer- 
tained, by calculating the proportionate vote for 
men and for women candidates for state and county 
offices to the average for other offices for which about 
the same total vote was cast in the same party or 
parties in that year. Whenever there were two or 
more women candidates or two or more men candi- 
dates their votes were added together, so that the 
figures represent an average for the sexes. Thus, 
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though in 1902 Mrs. Grenfell, candidate for superin- 
tendent of public instruction, ran nearly 7000 votes 
ahead of the average for her ticket and was the only 
candidate of her party elected to a state office, the 
proportion of votes cast for women candidates for 
that office to the average for state treasurer and 
secretary of state in the same parties was only 99.9. 
per cent. This means that the other women candi- 
dates ran far enough behind to a trifle more than 
counterbalance the lead of the successful candidate 
over her ticket. 

It was found that in every year but one since wom- 
en were enfranchised the total vote for state superin- 
tendent was somewhat less than the total vote for 
the other officers compared, usually state treasurer 
and secretary of state. Both men and women can- 
didates for superintendent ran behind their tickets. 
Except in 1896 the men candidates for that office 
have belonged to one of the minor parties, and in 
that year the men ran further behind than did the 
women. Women candidates for state superintendent, 
indeed, except in 1894 and 1906, have always run 
ahead of men candidates for the office, and even in 
1906 the woman who had been superintendent for 
two years was re-elected by a plurality over other " 
candidates on her ticket of nearly five thousand 
votes. In order to retain a satisfactory official in 
this position there seems to be a tendency, perhaps 
primarily among women voters, to disregard party 
lines. 

A woman candidate for lieutenant-governor in 1894 
ran considerably ahead of the average vote for candidates 
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for governor and secretary of state on her ticket. The 
same may be said of a woman candidate for secretary of 
state in 1900, compared with attorney-general and state 
treasurer, and of a woman candidate for state treasurer 
in 1902, compared with secretary of state and attorney- 
general. But in both the latter cases the men candidates 
for the same offices also ran ahead of their tickets. On 
the other hand, womeij candidates for auditor in 1898 and 
1904, compared with secretary of state and state treasur- 
er, ran behind their tickets. In all these cases the women 
were candidates of minor parties. 

For presidential electors, regents of the state univer- 
sity and state senators and representatives, figures were 
also calculated representing the proportionate vote for 
women candidates to that for men candidates for the same 
offices in the same party. The two women candidates for 
the office of regent of the state university in 1900 and 1902 
ran ahead of their tickets, as did the woman candidate for 
state senator in 1902. Nevertheless, no woman has been 
elected to either of these offices in Colorado. The women 
candidates in 1902 for the House of Representatives from 
Arapahoe County, including Denver, on two tickets ran 
a trifle behind the men, on two a trifle ahead, and on the 
fifth exactly even. In 1906 the women candidates on 
the first ticket ran decidedly, and those on the second 
ticket somewhat, behind the men. 1 Two women candi- 
dates for Congress on the Socialist ticket ran, as compared 
with secretary of state and attorney-general, in one case 
behind and in the other ahead of the ticket. 

In only twenty-six cases could the exact vote for 
women candidates for county offices be obtained, 
and in only nineteen of these did they run against 

1 The first ticket, as here used, indicates the ticket containing 
women candidates for which the highest number of votes was 
cast, and the second that containing women candidates for which 
the second highest number of votes was cast. 
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men. Of the latter cases, in six the women candi- 
dates, compared with two other county offiqers, in 
most instances clerk and treasurer, ran ahead of their 
tickets, and in thirteen they ran behind their tickets. 
Adding the seven cases in which there were no men 
candidates for the office desired by the women, the 
latter ran ahead of their tickets in eight instances, 
even in one, and behind in seventeen. Ten cases 
occurred in the year 1906, four in 1904, three each in 
1895, J 897» and 1901, respectively, two in 1899, an ^ 
one in 1903. In all but three of these the office was 
that of county superintendent. Two women candi- 
dates for clerk, in 1895 and 1897, and one for treasurer, 
in 1904, in Boulder County, ran further behind, as 
compared with the men candidates, than the average 
women candidates for county superintendent. In 
twenty-one cases out of thirty-nine, counting candi- 
dates of both sexes, the office of county superintend- 
ent failed to draw as large a vote as the other offices 
with which it was compared. 

In Lake County the woman superintendent succeeded 
herself in office in 1906, and was the only person on her 
ticket elected, receiving a plurality of 1465 votes as com- 
pared with an average plurality of about 700 for candi- 
dates on the rival ticket. A Las Animas County man 
said that the only woman who ever ran for office in that 
county " came out ahead of her ticket in the city, but ran 
way behind in the country." Here, evidently, the Mexi- 
can vote was responsible for the weakness of the woman 
candidate. In Otero County the woman candidate for 
superintendent in 1906 received more than twice the ma- 
jority given to the men on the same ticket. The same 
year in Jefferson County the woman elected superin- 
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tendent ran somewhat behind the men elected to other 
offices, in Chaffee County far behind, and in El Paso 
County also behind. But in Montrose County the woman 
ran far ahead. 

The only safe conclusion to be drawn from these 
few facts is that whether women candidates are a 
source of strength or weakness to a ticket "all de- 
pends on the woman." Upon the face of these fig- 
ures more women have run behind than ahead, but 
unfortunately the three counties for which the most 
complete statistics could be obtained — Boulder, Delta, 
and San Miguel— cannot be considered as typical, 
because in the state as a whole more women than 
men have held the office of county superintendent, 
while in these three counties more men than women 
have been elected to that office. 



IV 

WOMEN IN PUBLIC OFFICE 

WOMEN have served the State of Colorado in 
a variety of positions, from state superintendent 
of public instruction to park commissioner. The of- 
fices with which this chapter is especially concerned 
are, with the exception of places on the state boards 
and some of the city offices, elective, but women 
have served in even larger numbers in appointive 
positions. The latter offices, however, which seem 
to be primarily in the nature of "gainful occupa- 
tions," are treated in the chapter on " Economic As- 
pects of Equal Suffrage." Consideration will here be 
given to elective offices and to appointive positions 
which carry no compensation or only sufficient to 
cover expenses. 

A majority of the women who have served the pub- 
lic in Colorado have done so either in educational 
offices or on state and city boards. But in non- 
suffrage states, too, women have served in both of 
these classes of positions. In South Dakota, for 
example, in 1906, they held the office of county 
superintendent in eighteen counties out of fifty-three, 
and Illinois in 1905 had nine women out of one 
hundred and two county superintendents. In many 
states, too, women have served on boards of con- 
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trol of public charitable institutions. Illinois, for in- 
stance, had, in 1905, about a dozen women and over 
two hundred men, and New York had, in 1908, some 
fifty women and over three hundred men in such 
positions. More than half of these New York women 
were hospital managers, and a number of institutions 
for children had no women on their boards of control. 
Upon the whole, however, since 1894, a considerably 
larger part of the administrative work along edu- 
cational and philanthropic lines has been done by 
women in Colorado than in non-suffrage states. 

Even in the administration of justice, which, next 
to military service, may be considered as peculiarly 
man's sphere, owing to his greater physical strength, 
women have not been entirely lacking Colorado 
has had one woman police magistrate and two or 
three women deputy sheriffs, the latter appointed 
primarily to enable them to exercise greater author- 
ity in carrying on the work of the Humane Society. 
Women have also served on juries in a number of 
instances, though this is not customary. In theory 
and under the law they may be called upon for jury 
service just as often as men, but in practice their 
names are usually omitted in making up the panels, 
or, if drawn by mistake, women are generally excused 
from service on some technicality. There is more 
than one reason for this. The objections against 
locking up men and women together enter as one 
factor, but it is also considered that the duties of a 
housewife cannot be postponed during her service on 
a jury. In one case, however, which involved the 
fit of a woman's garment, the jury was composed 
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entirely of women. It is not improbable, too, that 
the current agitation in favor of women on juries, es- 
pecially in cases involving the interests of their own 
sex and of children, may ultimately result in the ex- 
tension of jury service among the women of equal- 
suffrage states. 

i. State Legislators 

During the first decade of equal suffrage in Colorado 
ten women were elected members of the House of 
Representatives, one of whom served two terms, but 
the State Senate has never had a woman member. 
In the fall of 1894 three women representatives were 
chosen, two from Denver and one from Pueblo; in 
1896 there were three women, all from Denver; in 
1898 three women, two from Denver and one from 
Pueblo; and in 1900 and 1902 one woman in each 
year from Denver. After the session of 1903, how- 
ever, there were no women in the State Legislature 
until the winter of 1909, when one woman, elected 
from Denver the previous fall, took her seat in the 
House. All of these women were married or widowed, 
several having grown or half-grown children. Most 
of them, too, were club-women of some local promi- 
nence, but only two or three had even state reputa- 
tions before their election to the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

The record of women in the legislature has been 
fair, but not brilliant. They have averaged above 
the men members as a whole in intelligence, but no 
one of them could be classed with the most able of 
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the men. On one occasion, however, a woman repre- 
sentative acted, creditably to herself and to her sex, 
as speaker of the House. In the number of com- 
mittees on which they have served, of resolutions 
which they have offered, and of bills which they have 
introduced, they have averaged as high as the men. 
The character of bills mothered by them has been 
above the average of those fathered by the men. 
This is partly due to the fact that they have cham- 
pioned measures favored by women's organizations, 
which usually give careful and disinterested con- 
sideration to the subject of legislation. 

As legislators, however, women have always been 
at a disadvantage because of their small numbers. 
A prominent Denver politician who, as a member 
of the legislature during most of the years in which 
women served, had every opportunity of forming an 
expert opinion, and who is protected from any accu- 
sation of prejudice by his ardent championship on 
every occasion of the woman's cause, said: "As leg- 
islators they are ineffective, because they do not 
attend caucuses, etc., where the real work is done. 
They don't attend these because they are not asked. 
They simply go on the floor and vote. There would 
have to be more of them to have any real influence." 

2. State Superintendents op Public Instruction 

The office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction has been held by women since 1894, and 
only once since that date has a man been presented 
by either of the two strongest political parties as a 
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candidate for the position. Women are naturally 
most interested in this office, and it is the one least 
desired by male politicians. The salary is $3000 a 
year. In 1902, however, an unsuccessful effort was 
made by the Republican women to have a woman 
nominated for state auditor instead of for superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the reasons urged being 
as follows: "For eight years a woman has held 
that office [superintendent], and it is justly claimed 
along educational lines there should come influence 
from both men and women. It therefore seems wise 
at this time to place a man in nomination for the 
office of state superintendent of public instruction, 
thereby giving women an opportunity to show their 
ability in the conduct of other offices." l 

Five women have served as state superintendent, 
two Republicans and three Democrats. Of these, 
the first was a widow with a grown daughter, and 
served only one term. She had been a teacher in 
early life, but not for many years previous to her 
nomination. The second was a teacher who married 
before the end of her term in office and died a few 
years later. The third was a married woman who had 
been a teacher, and who, after the death of an only 
child, had taken the position of superintendent of 
schools in her home county. From this she advanced 
to the office of state superintendent, which she held 
for three successive terms — the last as the only 
Democrat in any state office. She was succeeded by 
an unmarried woman, previously a teacher, who was 

1 Letter issued by the Woman's Republican League of Colo- 
rado,- August 28, 1902, to County Central Committees. 
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twice elected on the Republican ticket, and defeated 
for a third term in the fall of 1908 by a Democratic 
woman who was also single and a teacher. 

General supervision over the public schools of 
Colorado is vested in the state board of education, 
which is composed of the superintendent of public 
instruction, the secretary of state, and the attorney- 
general, with the first as president. The public 
school lands are managed by the state board of land 
commissioners, composed of the board of educa- 
tion and the governor. The state superintendent is 
also a member of the board of control of the state 
normal school, and is ex - officio state librarian. She 
has the appointment of two deputies, one of whom 
is acting state librarian and the other assistant state 
superintendent. Both of these offices have been held 
by women under the women superintendents. In 
addition to the duties here suggested and the gen- 
eral routine administration of her office, the superin- 
tendent of public instruction has the supervision of 
county superintendents, the preparation of blanks and 
lists of questions, the apportionment of funds among 
the counties, the visiting of schools, the holding of 
examinations for state diplomas, etc. Another duty 
falling to this officer under the law is the decision of 
cases arising under the school law. Finally, it natural- 
ly devolves upon the state superintendent to make a 
thorough study of the needs of the school system with 
a view to the recommendation of whatever legislation 
may be needed for its improvement In all of this 
work the women state superintendents have shown 
ability and good judgment, and under their manage- 
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ment the public-school system of Colorado has grown 
and flourished until it is now one of the best in the 
United States. 1 

One of the most important, if not the most impor- 
tant, duties of the state superintendent is the man- 
agement of the school funds and the school lands, 
and this furnishes the chief opportunity of the office, 
not simply for graft, but for the commission of blun- 
ders having serious and far-reaching consequences. 
But, instead of complaints of dishonesty, carelessness, 
and inefficiency, such as have spared no other state 
office in Colorado during these years, there is almost 
universal testimony to the honesty and efficiency 
of the state superintendents of public instruction. 
The leasing system applied to the school lands has 
brought excellent results, and, instead of present mis- 
management of school funds, it is found that every 
superintendent's report since 1894 has called for leg- 
islation to provide for the return by the state of 
school funds invested in illegal state warrants in 1887, 
1888, and 1889. The management of the women 
has evidently been better than that of the men who 
preceded them. 

When the women first took control of the office, 
the state library was merely a roughly sorted and 
uncatalogued collection of documents. It is now an 
orderly and dignified library, with books carefully 
catalogued and the usual systematic provision for the 

1 See Appendix £ for table showing number of teachers to 10,000 
persons five to twenty-four years of age in Colorado and in other 
states. The school legislation of Colorado is considered in chap, 
vi, section z. 
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convenience of readers. Much of the improvement 
would doubtless have been made by men if they had 
held control during the same years, but certainly the 
women have done well. No one thinks nowadays, 
however, of denying the ability of women to manage 
libraries. In 1908 ten other states, Georgia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Wyoming 
had women state librarians. 

In the routine administration of the state superin- 
tendent's office many improvements have been made. 
New and excellent courses of study have been pre- 
pared. The biennial reports to the legislature have 
been greatly improved both in form and in substance. 
The decisions, too, of the women state superintendents 
have been, on the whole, at least as wise and just as 
similar decisions made by men. 

Of the total school population of Colorado — i.e. 9 of chil- 
dren from five to eighteen years of age — 94.71 per cent, 
were enrolled in the public schools in 1905-1906, which is 
a higher proportion than in any other state of the Union 
except Nevada, Idaho, and Washington. The propor- 
tion enrolled in the whole United States was only 74.43 
per cent. In 1889-1890 only 72.20 per cent, of the school 
population of Colorado were enrolled, as compared with 
68.71 per cent, for the whole United States, and in 1899- 
1900, 88.19 P er cent, in Colorado, as compared with 
72.43 per cent, in the Whole United States. In Oregon, 
which seems a fair state for comparison, the percentage 
of school population enrolled in 1 889-1 890 was 74.78; in 
1899-1900, 82.13; and in 1904-1905, the last year given, 
88.92. l Although in 1889-1890, then, Colorado had a 

1 Report of . United States Commissioner of Education, 1906, 
vol. i, p. 298. 
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smaller proportion of her school population enrolled than 
Oregon, in 1905-1906 Colorado's proportion was decidedly 
larger than that of Oregon in 1904- 1905. 

A comparison of the average number of days' schooling 
given for each child five to eighteen years of age in 1905- 
1906 shows that Colorado stands higher than any state 
in the Union except Massachusetts, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Washington, and California. 1 The actual number of days 
given in Colorado was 107.4 as compared with 101.8 in 
Oregon. The average daily expenditure per pupil in 
Colorado in 1903-1904, the last date available, was 26.4 
cents, which is higher than in any other state except 
North Dakota, Montana, and Nevada. 2 In Oregon, dur- 
ing the same year, the average daily expenditure was 
16.6 cents. 

There seems, all things considered, ample warrant 
for the conclusion that the women who have held the 
office of state superintendent of public instruction in 
Colorado have made better records than the men who 
formerly held that office. Not by any means all of 
the improvement in the school system can, of course, 
be attributed to feminine management. The state 
had an excellent school system in 1893. But it has 
been rapidly improved and strengthened since that 
date, and it may be seriously questioned whether, if 
women had not been eligible for office during these 
years, the position of state superintendent would have 
fallen into as competent hands. It is generally con- 
ceded that in this office women have been more di- 
rectly and indisputably successful than as state legis- 
lators. 

1 Report of United States Commissioner of Education, 1906, 
vol. i, p. 308. * Ibid., p. 310. 
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Of Mrs. Helen M. Grenfell, the most famous of 
Colorado's women superintendents, an ex -governor 
of the state once said: "She is not only the best 
superintendent, but the best state official that 
Colorado has ever had." The following quotation 
serves to show, not merely the personality of the most 
prominent of Colorado's women office-holders, but 
also the type of woman who is calculated to win the 
greatest success in politics: "Mrs. Grenfell is strong, 
earnest, competent, yet womanly and inspiring. 
She has not made her office wait upon politics, and 
the result has amply justified her. . . . Mrs. Grenfell 
asks no special recognition on account of her sex, 
though she has always met with courteous treatment. 
She stands on her merits alone, as all women who are 
successful in public affairs must do, and on account of 
her reasonable and impersonal point of view has the 
faculty of working in harmony with the men associ- 
ated with her." 1 

3. County Superintendents of Schools 

During the first twelve years after the passage of 
the equal-suffrage amendment, forty-seven out of 
fifty-nine counties in Colorado had women superin- 
tendents of schools.' Of these counties, in two the 
office was held by women for one term, in seven for 
two terms, in fourteen for three terms, in four for 

1 Chauiauquan, 34 : 484. Raine, " Woman Suffrage in Colorado." 

2 The twelve counties in which women had not served in this 
office were: Boulder, Chaffee, Conejos, Costilla, Custer, Douglas, 
Las Animas, Montesuma, Rio Blanca, Rio Grande, Saguache, and 
Weld. 
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four terms, in seven for five terms, and in thirteen for 
the entire time since women have been eligible to office. 

Until 1904 the county elections were held in the 
odd-numbered years, and consequently the change of 
superintendents did not begin as early in the counties 
as in the state, but in 1895 twenty-six counties elected 
women superintendents. At the next election only 
twenty-five women were elected, but in 1900 there 
were thirty women; in 1902, thirty-three women; in 
1904, thirty-four women; in 1905, thirty-five women; 
and in 1907, thirty-six women. During this period 
forty-seven women and twenty-eight men have held 
the office for two terms, and nine women and fourteen 
men more than two terms. 

One hundred and twenty different women have 
served as county superintendents. They have been 
elected by Republicans, Democrats, and Populists, 
and in one case a popular woman was elected county 
superintendent successively by the Populists, Populist- 
Silver Republicans, Populist - Republicans, Straight 
Republicans, and Democrats. It is not uncommon, 
moreover, for a woman to be nominated for this 
office by the Democratic Party and endorsed by the 
Republican, or vice-versa. 

Of the fifty - eight women superintendents and ex- 
superintendents for whom the facts could be ascertained, 
nineteen were single, twenty-six married, and twelve wid- 
owed at the time of holding office. Of those who were 
married or widowed, twelve had no children, nine had one 
child, six had two children, five had three children, four 
had more than three children, and in three cases the 
number of children was not stated. Fourteen had at the 
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time of holding office children under fourteen years of 
age, four had children from fourteen to twenty - one 
years of age, two had children over twenty-one, and 
seven did not state the ages. 1 Considering separately the 
twelve widows, three had no children, two had one child, 
one had two children, three had three children, two had 
more than three children, and one failed to state the 
number. On the other hand, at least one child of four 
of these widows was under fourteen years of age, three 
did not state the ages of their children, and the children 
of two were over twenty-one. 

Fourteen of the fifty-eight women county superin- 
tendents and ex-county superintendents who answered 
the blank in 1906 gave their occupations as "housewife," 
twelve as "teacher," and twenty simply as "county 
superintendent." The rest named a variety of pursuits, 
such as "doctor," "librarian," "hotel-keeper," "farmer," 
with but one woman in each occupation. It should be 
said in this connection that in many counties which are 
small and sparsely settled the work of the office is not 
sufficient to occupy the entire time of the county superin- 
tendent. The salaries range from $100 to $2800, accord- 
ing to the population of the county. 

The record of women county superintendents, like 
that of women state superintendents, is, upon the 
whole, excellent. It is true that some women have 
been put into office who did not have the ability, 
and one or two who did not have the character, to 
honor themselves and their constituents by their 
public actions, but it would be very extraordinary if, 
among so many, there were not a few black sheep. 
The proportion, however, who have not been thorough- 
ly successful has certainly not been as high as among 

1 See Table xxxvii. 
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men in other county offices during the same period. 
When women have been deficient, moreover, it has 
usually been from lack of the business ability requi- 
site in such work as the organization of new school 
districts. 

Of ninety-seven appeals against decisions of county 
school superintendents decided by the state board of 
education during the first ten years of equal suffrage, 
forty-five were against men and fifty-two against women 
superintendents. Of these, seven against men and ten 
against women were sustained, but three of the cases 
sustained against women were decided under peculiar 
conditions which make it at least possible that, in strict 
fairness, they should not be counted. In any event, 
considering that the women superintendents were in the 
majority during the period, this is a good record. 

Women take an active and creditable part in the 
Association of County Superintendents of Schools, 
just as they do in the State Teachers' Association. 
And in a number of cases persons from different coun- 
ties testify of their woman superintendent that she 
"has been the most efficient officer we have ever had 
in this county." 

4. Women in Other County Offices 

Little can be said about women in other county 
offices, save that in nineteen instances they have 
been elected county clerk, treasurer, or coroner, and 
in ten cases have been appointed as clerks of dis- 
trict or county courts, without apparent detriment 
to the public welfare or to themselves. Appendix F, I, 
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shows the number of wojnen who have served each 
connty in Colorado, the office occupied, and the 4*te 
of thinning duty. It appears that the office of pjerfc 
has been the favorite, for Logan County has retained 
a woman in that positiqn since 1896, and women have 
served in five other counties. In two instances, 
however, they have acted as treasurer, and in two as 
coroner, a woman having served two terms in the latter 
office in Cheyenne County. In two counties women 
have acted as clerks of the district court, and in 
fpur counties — two terms in Arapahoe and fpur in 
Boulder — they have acted as clerks of the county 
court. Women have also frequently served as deputy 
county clerk, treasurer, or assessor. In some coun- 
ties, indeed, it is the custom to appoint women to the 
latter positions. 

5. Women in City Offices 

In order to ascertain the number of women who 
have held city and town offices in Colorado, cir- 
culars were sent to the clerk or mayor of every city 
or town for which the State Directory of 1906 gave 
a population of over one hundred persons. Answers 
were received from $U except four of the thirty-three 
cities credited with over two thousand population, 
and from more than half of the incorporated places 
in the state. Of the former class, the towns of over 
two thousand, thirteen reported that women had 
held city offices and sixteen that no women had ever 
served in snch capacity. Only twenty of the in- 
corporated places of under two thousand, however, 
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answered that women had held city offices. This is 
not, of course, as in the case of the county positions, 
a complete census of women officials, but it is as nearly 
complete as could be obtained by repeated inquiry. 

Appendix F, II, gives all the facts ascertained in 
regard to the number of women in city offices. It 
shows that they have served as clerks and recorders 
in twenty-five cities and towns, as treasurers in twenty- 
six, and as trustees in four. In Bellvue, a town of 
about one hundred population, women have been 
members of the common council, and in Greeley the 
office of city treasurer is always given to a woman. 

The offices of clerk and treasurer in the smaller 
towns are appointive. In many of these places the 
salary attached is not more than fifteen dollars or 
so per month, or, in the case of the treasurer, a small 
percentage of the collections, and the offices are often 
given to needy widows. This is the case, for instance, 
in Altman, where women are always appointed to 
both these positions. This, however, is a mining 
community where men receive high wages, and can 
afford, in the distribution of public offices, to be 
generous to widows. 

At Cation City, in the spring of 1907, a woman 
physician was appointed health officer; a woman has 
served as park commissioner in Boulder; and women 
have acted as plumbing and health inspectors in 
Denver, wearing the star of the police department. 
There are doubtless other unrecorded instances of 
their holding similar appointive positions. Since 
women have voted, moreover, matrons have been 
installed at the Denver city-hall and at the larger 
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city and county jails throughout the state. Women 
have also served on the Denver library board and art 
commission. 

In the capital city no elective office, except that of 
school director, has ever been held by a woman, but 
three women were members of the first Charter Con- 
vention in 1903. These women were put, at their 
own request, upon the committee dealing with 
charities and corrections, and formulated an excel- 
lent plan for this work. Unfortunately, the charter 
framed by this convention was defeated at the polls. 
The second convention, however, had one woman 
member, who served ably and faithfully in assisting 
to frame the present charter. 

• 

6. Women on School Boards 

Although the women of Colorado have been en- 
titled to vote at school elections since the adoption 
of the state constitution in 1876, little interest seems 
to have been manifested until after their full en- 
franchisement in 1893. It has been impossible to 
discover, indeed, that during this entire period of 
seventeen years any women served on school boards. 
No records of school elections previous to 1894 have 
been preserved, but it is generally agreed that the 
women took little part except when aroused by some 
special issue. 

One of the features of the agitation for equal suf- 
frage in Denver in the early nineties, however, was 
the putting forward of women candidates for the East 
Denver school board. The first attempt was made 
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in the spring of 1891, btit, thotigh probably more 
womefi voted at that election than ever before, the 
woman candidate is said to have received only three 
hundred out of about twelve hundred votes. 1 lliis 
defeat Was partly due to the fact that the work was 
not begun early enough, and partly, doubtless, to the 
activity of men opposed to women oh the school 
board. Two years later, however, at an tmtisually 
exciting election at which six thousand votes Were 
cast for the four tickets in the field, another Woman 
was elected by a majority of nineteen hundred votes.' 

From 1893 to 1908 there was at least oiie woman 
on the School Board of District No. 1, or, since the 
Denver districts were consolidated in 1903, on the 
new Denver Board of Education. In 1895 a woman 
physician was added, but the next year the term of 
the woman elected in 1893 expired. Another woman 
was elected, however, in 1897, an d these two served 
until 1900, when, their terms having expired, a fourth 
woman was elected after a lively contest. The latter 
served until the reorganization bi the board in 1903, 
when Mrs. Margaret T. True was elected. Mrs. True 
was the only woman on the board, and- served as its 
efficient president from 1906 to 1908, when she vol- 
untarily retired and was replaced by a man. 

During these years the second tnost important dis- 
trict in Denver, No. 17, has twice elected women to its 
school board, once in 1897 and again in 1901, but the 
third Denver district has never had a woman on its 
board. 

1 Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, History of Woman 
Suffrage, vol. iv, p. 511. * Ibid., p. $tt. 
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In other parts of the state many women have held 
school-board positions. It is difficult to secure ac- 
curate records for past years, but information at hand 
shows that of the larger towns women have been 
members of school boards in Colorado City, Cripple 
Creek, Georgetown, Greeley, Gunnison, Idaho Springs, 
Longmont, Ouray, and others. In at least half a 
dozen cases, and probably many more, women have 
been presidents of school boards, and they frequently 
serve as secretaries or treasurers. The custom of 
electing women to school boards seems to have be- 
come more common in recent years. In 1906, out of { 
4509 school directors in Colorado, 577, or 12.7 per 
cent., were women. In the same year, moreover, 
thirty-seven districts had two women on their school 
boards, and eleven had three women, the total mem- 
bership in districts of the second and third classes. 

In much of the work of school boards women are 
said to be more efficient than men because they take 
more interest and give more time. It is sometimes 
complained, however, that they shrink from business 
responsibility, and that when a school-house is to be 
built or bonds issued it is wiser to have men officials. 

7. Women on State Boards 

All of the previously considered positions, except 
court clerkships and town offices in small places, are 
elective, but women have also served as members of 
many of the boards of control of state institutions. 
These boards, with the exception of the regents of the 
University, are appointed by the governor. Though 
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in several of the Western states, in which university 
regents are appointed, as in Illinois and Wisconsin, it 
has become customary or obligatory within recent 
years to place one woman on the board, no woman 
has ever been elected regent of the University of 
Colorado. 

Previous to 1892 no woman had been appointed 
upon any state board, except that of the Home and 
Industrial School for Girls, which existed at the time, 
however, only in name. In January, 1894, moreover, 
out of about one hundred and forty such positions, 
women held only seven, one on the Board of Trustees 
of the Mute and Blind Institute, one on that of the 
State Industrial School, one on the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, and two each on the boards 
of the Colorado Foundlings' and Orphans' Home 
and the State Home and Industrial School for Girls. 
Several new appointments were made early in that 
year, however, and by 1895 the number of women 
whose names appear on the lists had increased to 
seventeen. 

In 1897 about twenty positions on state boards 
were filled by women; in 1899, fifteen; in 1901, six- 
teen; in 1903, fourteen; in 1905, twenty; and in 1907, 
twenty-one. The total number of positions on boards, 
which, as has been seen, was about one hundred and 
forty in 1894, had increased by 1906 to about one 
hundred and eighty-five. 

Women served between 1894 and 1906 on fifteen 
of the twenty-six boards existing in the latter year. 
They have been in the majority on the Board of Con- 
trol of the Girls Industrial School, and on that of 
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the Home for Dependent Children. They have also 
furnished about one-third of the members of the 
Board of Charities and Corrections, and have usually 
had one member, in addition to the state superin- 
tendent, of the Normal School Board, and one or 
two of that of the School for Deaf and Blind. At 
least one or two women, moreover, have been mem- 
bers of the Board of Agriculture, the Board of Pardons, 
the Board of Arbitration, the Board of Health, the 
Board of Dental Examination, the Board of Horti- 
culture, the Board of the State Industrial School, and 
the new Board of Nurse Examiners. 

In these positions women have shown themselves 
quite as efficient as men, and in some instances they 
have signally distinguished themselves. Those who 
have served have belonged in many, if not in the 
majority of cases, to the leisure class, and could afford, 
without danger of neglect of other duties, to give 
much more time and attention to the work than could 
be given by the average man. 

8. Conclusion 

Though they have gained in their proportion of 
county superintendents and members of school boards, 
the women of Colorado seem, in other directions, since 
the early years of equal suffrage, to have lost ground 
in the distribution of elective offices. This is due, 
however, not to any record of dishonesty or ineffi- 
ciency in office, but to three factors of an entirely 
different nature. First, there are many men who 
have a hankering for office; they are more experi- 
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enced, and often less scrupulous politicians than 
women; and they are upheld by a powerful public 
opinion of both sexes that the woman should not 
take the man's job. Second, there are comparatively 
few women who desire office; those who do so are 
frequently deterred by distaste for the methods re- 
quired to secure it ; and they are seriously handicapped 
by the discovery that other women in voting cling 
much closer to party than to sex lines. Third, the 
normal political and economic motives were at first 
somewhat obscured by the uncertain element of the 
woman vote, and the men were not sure but they 
would be obliged to yield many offices in order to keep 
the new voters under the party whip. As things have 
settled down, however, they have discovered that the 
offices given to women may be quite narrowly limited 
without materially endangering party supremacy. 

The record of women in office has been high. It 
is difficult to secure an adequate measure of the 
efficiency and honesty of individual office-holders, 
but the general opinion prevails that women have 
given, as a Weld County man put it, "more atten- 
tion to business and less to wire-pulling than men." 
There is no record of a woman defaulter, though men 
defaulters in county and city offices have been 
distressingly common. Women office-holders have 
sometimes been accused of graft and of accepting 
bribes, but this has been only when charges of graft 
and bribery have been floating around in such num- 
bers as to hit any one who stood in the lime-light. No 
such charge has ever been taken seriously enough to 
go beyond the opposition newspapers, and in only 
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two or three cases have such accusations even gone 
beyond private conversation. In short, the record 
of women office-holders on the score of honesty is 
considerably above that of men office-holders. 

Again, no woman has shown herself grossly in- 
efficient in office, and several have made brilliant 
records — one, at least, attaining national eminence 
by reason of her excellent administration of the office 
of state superintendent of public instruction. In 
the mattet* of efficiency, then, women have made, 
on an average, better records than men. Their 
privilege of holding official positions has, moreover, 
brought out and developed talents which Would oth- 
erwise have remained dormant and so have been 
lost to the state. It is unfortunate, however, that 
men and women rarely compete for the same office, 
because segregation along sex lines tends to hamper 
the selection of the fittest candidate. But, upon 
the whole, the administration of women in public 
office has been at least as successful, and, all things 
considered, probably more so, than the administration 
of men. 



ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

AN important question concerning equal suffrage is 
i\ its effect upon the work and wages of women. 
This problem is, however, incapable of entirely satis- 
factory solution — first, because adequate data on sev- 
eral important points cannot be obtained, and, sec- 
ond, because it is impossible to distinguish, in private 
employment at least, the influence exerted by equal 
suffrage from that exerted by other forces, such as 
trade-unionism. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two parts — 
public and private employment. In the considera- 
tion of each, two questions arise: First — Has equal 
suffrage brought enlarged opportunities for employ- 
ment ? Second — Has it tended in any way to increase 
women's wages or to establish for women as com- 
pared with men "equal pay for equal work"? An- 
other important question, however, is the influence of 
trade unions over wages. Twenty or thirty men, in 
answering the question-blank, endorsed the sentiment 
of a labor leader who gave the following answer re- 
garding the influence of equal suffrage on wages: 
"Organized labor is the only force that has benefited 
the condition or wages of workers." 
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i. Public Employment 

Many women in Colorado are employed as clerks, 
as stenographers in public offices, and as teachers. 
For the latter occupation fairly satisfactory informa- 
tion as to the number of each sex employed and their 
salaries in every year since 1885 may be obtained, but 
it is impossible to secure a definite basis of comparison 
by sexes of the numbers and wages of clerks and 
stenographers in the years before and after equal 
suffrage. The scattered facts available on this point, 
however, are given. 

Considering first, then, public employees in ap- 
pointive positions of a gainful character other than 
teachers, it is found that, according to the warrant 
register of 1890, there were regularly employed by the 
state in that year only two women, each at a salary of 
$90 per month. The register does not give the char- 
acter of their work, but they were probably stenog- 
raphers. During the same year there were fourteen 
men employed in unknown capacities at salaries rang- 
ing from $66.70 to $100, the average being $83.50. 

In 1907, of all the employees in the capitol, 72, or 
31 per cent., were women; and of the employees in 
purely clerical positions, 29, or 48 per cent., were 
women. It is interesting to. note in this cpnnection 
that in Ohio, in 1906, less than 15 per cent, of the em- 
ployees in clerical positions were women, 1 and in 
New York, in 1908, only about 20 per cent, were 
women.' 

1 Ohio Statistics, 1906, pp. 34-62. 

* Legislative Manual, New York, 1908, pp. 383-498. 
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Women clerks and stenographers in state offices 
in Colorado receive the same compensation as men 
for the same work, but the proportion of women in the 
higher positions is small compared with that in the 
lower. The salaries of state employees are fixed by 
law. All of the women employed in 1907, except 
fifteen, received exactly $100. Of the fifteen, three 
received $125, three $83, five $75, one $65, two $5q, 
and one $25. The salaries of the men during the 
same year ranged from $65 to $300. Moreover, ex- 
cluding ejected officers, but including janitors and 
manual workers, most of whom were men, and all 
other persons employed in or about the capitol, the 
average salary of the women in 1907 was $93.92, and 
of the men $124.23. 

For county offices in Denver, which before X903 
was the seat of Arapahoe, and since that date an in- 
dependent county, no record of employees for any year 
previous to 1894 could be found except for the clerk's 
office. The abstract of employees in that office in 
1892 shows six women, two at $90 and four at $100 
per month, and eleven men whose salaries ranged 
from $75 to $125. In 1906 the Denver county 
clerk's office had twenty-five women with salaries of 
from $75 to $90, and only thirteen men with salaries 
of from $75 to $175 per month. Most of the work in 
this office is copying, which it is difficult to induce men 
to undertake at salaries which women are glad to 
receive. In the county assessor's office, however, 
where the work is difficult and particular, the propor- 
tions of the two sexes in 1906 were approximately 
reversed, there being fifteen women with an average 
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salary of $75 and forty men with an average salary of 
$90. In the county treasurer's office, on the other 
hand, there were employed, in 1906, fifteen women and 
the same number of men. The salaries of the women 
ranged from $75 to $120 a month, the latter amount 
paid to an unusually capable woman of about twenty 
years' experience, and the salaries of the men ranged 
from $85 to $175 per month, the latter amount paid 
to the deputy. 

The city records of Denver were destroyed by fire in 
1903, so no information whatever could be obtained 
in regard to employees and wages previous to that 
date. In 1906 there were in permanent clerical po- 
sitions eighteen women, with salaries ranging from 
$80 to $125, and an average of $88 per month, and 
nineteen men with salaries ranging from $90 to $175, 
and an average of $112.06 per month. 

The other counties differ widely in the employment 
of women. Boulder County had, in 1906, two women 
stenographers employed in the county clerk's office, 
at a salary of $85 and $95 a month respectively. 
Before 1894 only $75 a month was paid. In La 
Plata County no women were employed in subor- 
dinate positions in 1906, and in Delta County two 
women deputies received $75 per month for the time 
they worked, which was not the entire year. In Las 
Animas County no women were employed in county 
offices until about 1903, but in 1906 there were two 
women in the treasurer's office, one serving as deputy 
at a salary of $125 per month, and one as clerk and 
stenographer at a salary of $80 per month. The 
City of Trinidad employed one woman stenographer 
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at $75. In each of these cases the salary is said to be 
precisely the same as would be paid to men in the 
same positions, but the number of employees is too 
small to make possible any accurate comparisons of 
similar positions. 

In Teller County the records for the treasurer's 
office sh6w that between 1901 and 1906 six women 
were employed, one for a year and the others for 
periods varying from two to nine months, and that 
each received $80 per month. On the other hand, 
salaries for men in clerical positions in the treasurer's 
office of Teller County were given, in 1906, as $90 per 
month. The same difference was found in the county 
clerk's office, where women received $80 and men $90. 
Records of the early history of the county as far back 
as 1899 show that in the clerk's office twelve women 
were employed for varying periods of time, though 
for several years previous to 1906 there were none. 
In the latter year, however, two women were em- 
ployed for six months each. The county assessor's 
office, too, in early years regularly employed a num- 
ber of women, and in 1906 four — two at $80 and two 
at $7 5 per month. In 1893 a woman appeared upon the 
pay-roll as county assessor at $159.70 per month, but 
she merely received an honorary salary for nominally 
filling out the unexpired term of her deceased husband, 
and a deputy was specially appointed to do the work. 

Weld County had, in 1906, five women employed 
in the county court-house at salaries ranging from 
$50 to $85, the latter sum paid to the deputy county 
clerk. 

It is evident that, though in the smaller counties 
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women receive "equal pay for equal work," in those 
counties in which the amount of work is sufficient to 
justify a division of labor women are usually given 
the lower-salaried positions. Though it is almost 
universally asserted in Colorado that women receive 
the same pay as men in public employment, it is 
evident that this is true only as between very minutely 
classified positions. By overstepping the bounds of a 
reasonable classification, it may be said that women 
receive "equal pay for equal work," but, taking 
public employment as a whole, women receive con- 
siderably lower remuneration than men. 

That as teachers, also, women receive lower salaries 
on the average than men is shown in Table XIX. 
Women who replace men in a school are not usually 
paid less than the men have received, but through- 
out the entire period included in the table, 1 885-1 906, 
women were apparently employed in the lower, and 
men in the higher, paid positions. That this is the 
custom, too, throughout the state appears in the 
table, given in Appendix G, of teachers' wages in 1906 
by counties. Similar tables, moreover, for each year 
since 1885 show approximately the same conditions. 

Comparing the wages of teachers in Colorado with 
their wages in sixteen other states, Table XX shows 
that the average monthly salaries of both men and 
women teachers in Colorado are higher than in any of 
the other states with the exception of Massachusetts 
for men and California for women. 1 It is noticeable, 

1 This is assuming that the figures derived from the Colorado 
state superintendent's report are strictly comparable with those 
of the United States Education Bureau for other states. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

however, that men's salaries are higher proportionate- 
ly to women's in Colorado than in the United States 
as a whole or in any division except the North Atlan- 
tic. That is, the difference in the salaries of men and 
women teachers in Colorado, instead of being un- 
usually small, is unusually large. This is probably 



TABLE XX 

TBACHERS' 8ALARIBS IN THE WHOLE UNITED STATB8 AND IN 
SEVENTEEN SELECTED STATES, 1905-1906 



State or territory 



United States 

North Atlantic Division. 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division. 

Georgia 

North Central Division . . 

Ohio (1899-1900) 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Kansas (1904-1905) . . . 
South Central Division . 

Tennessee 

Western Division 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon (1904-1905) . . . 

California (1904-190 5) 

Colorado 



Avenue monthly salaries of teachers 1 



Men 



$56 
64 

M9 
86 

53 
44 
33 
57 
45 
74 
62 

60 
48 
46 
39 
73 
7i 
77 

77 
67 

54 
80 
82 



3 1 

•95 
.02 

72* 

.16 

•35, 

.83* 

•99 
.00 

•57 
.86 

.78 
.oo 1 

•35 
.00 

•30 
.00 

.29 
9 



£ 



6 
.22 
.00 

•55 



Women 



$43-8o 

44.II 

5707. 
86.72* 

39-41 

33-54, 

33.83 2 

44.17 
40.00 

57-54 
4285 

4349 
40.00 s 

38.10 

35-oo 

57°9 
55-90 

48.34 
51.96 

5350 
43.05 
64.60 
59-18 



Per cent, 
men's of 
women ■ 



128.6 

M73 
961. 1 

'34. 9 
132.9 

I3I-3 

113. 5 
I29.6 
146.7 

139-8 
I20 
121 .6 

III .4 
126.6 
127 

1599 

149-7 
126.9 

128.9 

123.8 

1395 



1 All the figures except for Colorado are taken from the Report of the United 
States Bureau of Education, 1006, p. 305. The averages for the sections and for 
the United States are for those states reporting salaries. The figures for Colorado 
are not given in the Education Bureau Report, but are derived from the Report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Colorado for 1906. These seventeen 
states are selected for comparative purposes. It will be observed that all four 
of the equal-suffrage states are given. 

* Average for both men and women. 

• Does not include cities of the first and second class. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

due to the greater proportion of men employed in the 
higher positions. But the conclusion is inevitable 
that, on the whole, men teachers are better paid in 
Colorado than women teachers. 

There has been considerable agitation in Colorado, and 
especially in Denver, for an increase of teachers' salaries. 
The Board of Education of Colorado Springs in 1907 
raised the maximum salary of grade teachers from 
$780 to $900. In Denver the actual yearly salaries paid 
in 1907 were: Two head teachers, $807.50; 376 grade 
teachers, $760; fifty grade teachers, $635; 28 grade sub- 
stitutes, $570; 37 first assistants, $807.50; 30 alternat- 
ing teachers, $950; 4 teaching German extra, $807.50; 
1 assistant, $950; 1 assistant (German extra), $855; 
average yearly salary, $753-3°"» grand total, $398,497.50. 
It will be observed that no sum larger than $950 is even 
mentioned, and no regular grade teacher is paid over 
$760. The maximum salary of grade teachers in Seattle 
in the same year was $864; in Spokane, $1035; in -Butte, 
$900; in Oakland, $942; in Chicago, $1000; in St. Louis, 
$840; in Boston, $1250; and in Detroit, $1000. It is 
evident that grade school teachers in Denver were not 
at that time as well paid as in many and possibly the 
majority of other cities. 

More women than men are employed as teachers in 
Colorado, but this is universal throughout the United 
States. Table XXI shows, however, that the pro- 
portion of female teachers is somewhat higher in 
Colorado than in the United States as a whole, and 
higher than in the Western, the North Central, and 
both of the Southern divisions, though somewhat 
lower than in the North Atlantic Division. Of the 
seventeen states selected for comparison, Colorado 
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TABLE XXI 

PBR CSNT. DISTRIBUTION OP TBACHBRS BY SEX, 189O AND 19OO 1 



State or territory 



Continental United States. 
North Atlantic Division . . 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division . . . 

Georgia 

North Central Division . 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Central Division 

Tennessee 

Western Division 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Colorado 



Men 



Women 



1900 


1890 


1900 


1890 


26.6 


29.2 


73-4 


70.8 


20.6 


20.5 


79-4 


79-5 


158 


14.5 


84.2 


855 


19-7 


19. 1 


80.3 


80.9 


29. 1 


30.1 


70.9 


69.9 


3i 


36.1 


69 


639 


35-i 


39-* 


64.9 


60.8 


26.3 


29.4 


73-7 


70.6 


35-8 


39-a 


64.2 


60.8 


26 


28.8 


74 


71. a 


19 


23.1 


81 


76.9 


20.1 


*3 s 


799 


76.3 


28 


33-9 


7a 


66.1 


381 


44 


61 .9 


56 


41 


46.4 


59 


53-6 


25.6 


29.9 


744 


70. 1 


30-7 


35-7 


693 


643 


16.6 


20.7 


834 


793 


39 * 


39-6 


60.9 


60.4 


29.7 


35-9 


7°-3 


64. 1 


2 7-5 


38.7 


7*-5 


61.3 


22.5 


25.6 


77-5 


744 


22.8 


27.4 


77.2 1 


72.6 



1 Part of table in Census Bulletin 33, Census Statistics of Teachers, p. 19. The 
seventeen states given separately are selected for comparative purposes. It will 
be observed that all four of the equal-suffrage states are included. 

has a higher proportion of female teachers than any 
except Massachusetts, New York, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and California. The ratio of fe- 
male to male teachers, moreover, has steadily in- 
creased in Colorado since 1890. But it has also in- 
creased in the United States as a whole, and in all of 
the states given except Massachusetts and New York. 

The report of the United States commissioner of 
education shows an even smaller proportion, 16.6 per 
cent, of the total for both sexes, of men teachers in 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

Colorado in 1905-1906. In 1889-1890 the proportion 
was 26.2 per cent., and in 1899-1900, 20.9 per cent. 
Meanwhile, however, the figures for the whole United 
States decreased from 34.5 per cent, in 1 889-1 890 to 
29.9 per cent, in 1899-1900, and to 23.6 per cent in 1905- 
1906. In the Western Division the proportion of men 
teachers was 31. 1 per cent, in 1889-1890, 24.7 per cent, in 
1899-1900, and 19.5 per cent, in 1905-1906. For the 
state of Oregon the figures are 43.3 per cent., 28.4 per 
cent., and 20.3 per cent, for these years respectively. 1 
The movement, then, for the increased employment of 
women as teachers in Colorado is evidently only a part 
of a general movement in the same direction all over the 
country. 

2. Private Employment 

As for the employment of women in private in- 
dustry in Colorado, Table XXII shows the percentage 
of all females ten years of age and over engaged in 
gainful occupations in 1900, and their distribution by 
groups of occupations as compared with the whole 
United States, each geographical division separate- 
ly, and seventeen selected states. The proportion in 
Colorado, 14.9 per cent., is a trifle less than that for 
the Western Division, 14.5 per cent., and consider- 
ably less than that for the whole United States, 18.8 
per cent. In all states and geographical divisions 
the proportion engaged in domestic and personal 
service is highest, but in Colorado it is also higher 
than the percentage engaged in the same group of 
occupations in any other state or division except 
Minnesota, Tennessee, and Wyoming. The propor- 



1 Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1906, 
vol. i, p. 304. 
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TABLE XXII 

PBRCBNTAGB OP TOTAL PBMALBS, TBN YBAR8 OP AGB AND OVER, 
ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, AND PBRCBNTAGB OP 
FEMALES ENGAGED IN BACH CLASS OP OCCUPATION OP TOTAL 
FEMALES, TBN TEARS OP AGB AND OVER, BNOAGBD IN GAINPUL 
OCCUPATIONS, 19OO 1 



States and dhrfeoot 



Continental United States, 
North Atlantic Division... 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division... 

Georgia 

North Central Division. . . 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

TCw^faf 

South Central Division 

Tennessee 

Western Division 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Colorado 




18.8 

aa.I 

a8.x 

»3 

18 

23.8 
*7-S 
14.3 
15. 1 
16.3 

x6.a 
12.6 
10.4 
19.6 
15.8 

14. S 

9-4 
13.3 

xi. a 

13 

133 
16.5 
14.9 



Per cent, of females engaged in each daw 

of occupation of total engaged ia gainful 

occupations 



18.4 

x.o 
.6 

1.9 

3-5 
36.9 
45.9 

7. a 

6 

4-1 

7 

9.1 
xx. 9 

SO. 7 
29. 2 
7-8 
IS- 7 
7-7 
94 
9-4 
8.S 
5.5 
4-1 



8.x 
76 

7-i 
77 
7-5 
4.1 
3- 

ia.8 
10. a 
xx 

13. S 
ao. 1 
19. 1 
4-4 
5- 
xs-a 
18.7 
17.6 

133 
17. a 

x8.a 
154 
14.9 




39-4 
37-5 
333 
39- S 
40.6 
41.9 
40.9 
4a. 7 
40.4 
41.7 
49-4 
41.5 
398 
35-x 

32. 5 
43 x 

42.4 

49-7 

43 

43X 

40.6 

40.6 

49.1 




9 4 
ia.9 

13.6 
X4-3 



a 

6 

7 



xa. 

3 

x. 

13 
13.8 

17.3 

XX 

xx. 8 

XX. X 

a. 6 
3-5 
«3 
8.1 

8.3 
ia.6 

13. 1 
13.3 
IS 
14-3 




34.7 
40. x 

46.4 
36.6 

37-3 
135 
8.S 
34- 3 
39.6 

35.9 
19.x 

17.5 
18. x 
73 
9.8 
ao.9 
15. X 
16.7 
aa.7 
17. a 
19.5 

335 
17.6 



1 Consolidation of parts of two tables in the Twelfth Census, Population, pt- 
ii, pp. cxxxi and cxlf. The states given separately, seventeen in all, are selected 
for comparative purposes. It will be observed that all four of the equal-suf- 
frage states are included. 

tion engaged in trade and transportation in Colorado 
is precisely the same as in New York, and is higher 
than in any other state except Illinois and California. 
It appears elsewhere, too, that the proportion of 
saleswomen to salesmen in Denver is 27.3 per cent., 
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which is lower than in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, or Washington, but higher than in 
Chicago, St. Louis, or New Orleans. 1 

In the proportion of women in professional service 
in 1900, Colorado ranks lower than the other Western 
states given, and slightly lower than the Western 
Division as a whole, but higher than any of the states 
farther east except Nebraska and Kansas. The pro- 
portion engaged in agricultural pursuits is lower 
than in any division except the North Atlantic, and 
very much lower than in the United States as a whole 
— 4.1 per cent, as compared with 18.4 per cent. In 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, too, Colorado 
ranks lower than the whole United States, 17.6 per 
cent, as compared with 24.7 per cent., and lower 
than any of the other states given except Georgia, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, Idaho, Wyoming, and Wash- 
ington. 

The only occupation legally forbidden to women 
in Colorado is work in coal-mines, though in practice 
they are also excluded from metalliferous mines, 
smelters, and reduction-works. By police order, too, 
women have been prevented from serving as bar- 
maids in Denver saloons. The women of Colorado 
are otherwise restricted in their choice of occupations 
only by their physical strength and their mental 
ability. 

Public opinion was divided on the question of the 
influence of equal suffrage over wages and conditions 
of work. According to Table XXIII, of the men who 

1 Statistics of Women at Work, United States Census Bureau, 
1900, p. 93. 
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TABLE XXIII 
Question — What has been the effect of equal suffrage on the wages 





Good 


No _. 


Nodeflatta 




i 

X 


J 


1 


* 


1 


J 


I. Favorable to Equal Suffrage 

A. Political workers — state' .... 

B. Employers and employees 1 . . . 


85 

4 
8 


7* 

3* 

79 



84 

8 


48 

36 
38 
6 


*3 

53 
7 


35 

38 
5" 

5 


E. Prominent citizens — Denver . 




ft 



3 


.a 4 

43-6 

S 

3 
8 


124 
«§•! 

»3 

.? 
7° 

3 


108 
a 5 -6 

1 


85 
»5 

8 
5 

3® 
3 


130 




II. Unfavorable to Equal Suffrage 

A. Political workers — state 1 .... 

B. Employers and employees'. . . 

C. Other citiiens — state , , 


9 


E. Prominent citizens — Denver. 






ii. 5 
7 


16 
178 

5 

5 


"5 
63 ■* 

•a 
5 


4i 
45-5 

9 

5 

6 


46 
*S3 

5 

■7 

3 


36.7 

8 

t4 

*7 




III. Indifferent to Equal Suffrage 

A. Political workers — state 1 

B. Employers and employees'. . 

C. Other citizens— state 


E. Prominent citizens — Denver. 


Total 


10 
io.O 


19. a 


*8 

5».i 


.•;... 


383 


39 

5.5 ■ -t 








Hi: 
16 -X 


ai4 

,6.6 


aS 7 

tfi.h 


160 

3S.S 


167 
*7-» 


J02 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

answered any of the questions on the blank, 26.3 per 
cent., and of the women 36.6 per cent., believed that 
in general employment, without distinction between 
public and private, it has had a good effect. It was 
evident, however, that a considerable number of 
these answers were based on the increased oppor- 
tunities to fill political positions — the " equal pay for 
equal work" in public employment already discussed 
— or on the general statement that wages have in- 
creased within the past ten or a dozen years. It may 
also be observed that out of one hundred and sixty- 
two men and two hundred and fourteen women who 
said that equal suffrage has had a good effect on 
wages and conditions of employment, one hundred 
and thirty-one of the men and one hundred and 
eighty-four of the women believed in woman's en- 
franchisement. Moreover, 46.6 per cent, of the men 
and 28.8 per cent, of the women considered that 
equal suffrage has had no effect on wages or em- 
ployment, and 27.1 per cent, of the men and 34.6 per 
cent, of the women gave no definite answers. Public 
opinion, however, is not valuable on this question, 
because of the meagre information of the average 
person. 

Such a large number of complicated factors enter 
into changes in wages during periods of time that 
comparisons of women's wages in Colorado before 
and since the adoption of equal suffrage are of no 
value. Some importance may be attached, however, 
to the relation between the wages of men and women 
in Colorado and in other states. Table XXIV shows 
this relation for manufacturing industries in 1905. 
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The table is arranged in the order of the proportion of 
men's to women's wages, with the states first which 
have the smallest percentage, and therefore the near- 
est equality in wages. Massachusetts leads with a per- 
centage of 1 59. i, and the highest percentage, 278.1, 
is found in Utah. Colorado stands near the middle 
with a percentage of 194.5. Colorado is first, how- 
ever, of these states in the amount of men's wages, 
Utah second, California third, Wyoming fourth, and 
Idaho fifth. The first five states in amount of men's 
wages are, then, the four equal-suffrage states and 



TABLE XXIV 

COMPARISON OF MEN'S WAGES AND WOMEN'S WAGES IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES IN SEVENTEEN STATES AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 1905 * 



State 



Massachusetts . . 

Georgia 

Wyoming 

New York 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Idaho 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

California 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Utah 

United States 



Average wage * 


Per cent, 
men • of wom- 
en 6 wage 


Women 


Men 


$343 °° 


$546.00 


159. 1 


198.OO 


329.OO 


166. 1 


408.OO 


695.OO 


170.3 


321.OO 


579.OO 


180.3 


329.00 


597.OO 


181. 4 


310.OO 


585.OO 


188.7 


349.OO 


676.OO 


193-6 


365.OO 


720.OO 


1945 


280.OO 


548.OO 


*95-7 


275-°° 


546.OO 


1985 


345°° 


688.OO 


199.4 


274.00 


547-00 


200 


199.00 


408.OO 


205 


33400 


703.OO 


210.4 


305-39 


650.15 


213. 1 


258.00 


560.OO 


217 


255°° 


7IO.OO 


278.4 


298.00 


534.00 


I79-I 



1 This table is derived from Census Bulletin 57, Census of Manufactures, 1005, 
pp. 54-56 It will be observed that in the seventeen states selected for comparison 
ail four of the equal-suffrage states are included. 

1 This means an average yearly rate of wages, and not average earnings, and is 
for men and women sixteen years of age and over. 
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California. Glancing down the column of women's 
wages, it is seen that the highest are received in 
Wyoming, the second highest in Colorado, the third in 
Washington, the fourth in Massachusetts, and the 
fifth in Idaho, with Utah well down toward the 
bottom. Of these states, then, the first five in 
amount of women's wages include three of the equal- 
suffrage states, Washington, and Massachusetts. 

Table XXIV shows, however, only the average 
yearly rate of wages, and not average earnings. But 
in Table XXV there is summarized the median 
group and average weekly wages of men and women 
sixteen years of age and over engaged in manufactur- 
ing industries in these same seventeen states. As be- 
fore, the states are arranged in the order of the pro- 
portion of men's to women's wages. Georgia comes 
first with a percentage of 158, and Utah last with a 
percentage of 250. Colorado comes farther down 
in the column than before, with a percentage of 207. 
In other words, the average weekly earnings of men 
were more than double those of women in manufactur- 
ing industries in Colorado in 1905. In actual amount 
of weekly earnings, moreover, Colorado ranks sixth 
of all the states of the Union for men, but only eighth 
for women. 1 

All that these tables seem to definitely prove, 
however, is that the wages of both sexes are com- 
paratively high in the Mountain States. Whether 
equal suffrage has anything to do with this is a matter 
of conjecture. 

1 Census Bulletin 93, Census of Manufactures, 1905; Earnings 
of Wage-Earners, p. 38. 
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TABLE XXV 

MEDIAN GROUPS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN SEVENTEEN 
STATES AND THE UNITED STATES, 1905 1 



State 



Georgia 

Massachusetts . . . 

New York 

Tennessee 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Illinois 

Idaho 

California 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Ohio 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

Utah 

United States. 



Women, 


16 years and 




over 




Median group 
06 earnings 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 


$4 to 


*5 


$4-*4 


6 to 


7 


6.91 


6 to 


7 


6.54 


4 to 


5 


437 


6 to 


7 


6.27 


6 to 


7 


7.02 


6 to 


7 


6.54 


6 to 


7 


7.62 


7 to 


8 


7.24 


5 to 


6 


5-68 


6 to 


7 


714 


5 to 


6 


5 60 


6 to 


7 


6.69 


5 to 


6 


5-43 


6 to 


7 


7.18 


4 to 


5 


5-oi 


5 to 


6 


5 34 


6 to 


7 


6.17 



Men, 16 years and 
over 



Median group 
of earnings 



$6 
o 
o 

7 
o 

2 

o 

2 
2 
O 
2 
O 
2 
O 

5 
o 

2 

o 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



«7 

12 
12 

8 

12 

*s 

12 

15 

12 

15 

12 

15 

12 
20 
12 

is 

12 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 



$ 6.70 
1. 15 
I.79 
8.17 

i-75 
3.21 

a- 37 
5-3° 
4. 59 
i-53 
4.78 
1.66 

413 

1.49 

5-93 
1 .22 

3-35 
1 . 16 



Percent, 
men's of 
women's 
average 
weekly 



IS» 

161. 3 

180.2 
186.9 

187.4 
188. 1 
189. 1 
200.7 
20I.5 
202.9 
207 
208.2 
211 .2 

211. 4 
221.8 
223.9 
250 
I80.8 



1 This table is derived from Census Bulletin oj, Census of Manufactures, 1005: 
Earning* of Wage-Earners, p. 36. It will be observed that in the seventeen states 
selected for comparison all four of the equal-suffrage states are included. 



Other interesting facts in regard to the wages of men 
and women may be gleaned from the reports of the 
Colorado labor bureau. In 1902, for instance, it was 
found that the average yearly earnings of barbers in 
Colorado were $494.05, and of hair-dressers $333.56.' 
Figures for women's wages in other occupations in that 
year, and the number of women included who belonged 
to labor organizations, are given in Table XXVI. 

The last published report of the Colorado labor bu- 

* Eigfdh Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, pp. 4*-43- 
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TABLE XXVI 

STATISTICS OF WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS IN COLORADO, BY 

OCCUPATIONS, 1902 * 



Occupation 



Bindery girls 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks and saleswomen 

Cooks 

Cracker-packers 

Chambermaids 

Factory operatives 

Garment workers 

Housemaids 

Laundry girls 

Milliners 

Nurses 

Printers 

Seamstresses 

Stenographers & typewriters. 

Tailoresses 

Telephone girls 

Waitresses 

Total and averages. . . 



Number of 

persons 

reporting 



3» 
18 

98 

7 

33 

53 
37 
3 1 
48 
11 

7 
9 
17 
3 1 
13 
30 
59 



Average 

yearly 

earnings 



$347-79 
595o6 

369.01 

383-66 

288.31 

201.76 

251-43 
308.77 
185.63 

300.35 
398.20 

53I-38 

3 l6 -35 
318.97 

535-39 
50344 
48450 
285.05 



558 $371-63 



Number 

belonging 

to a labor 

organisation 



3* 

46 
6 

7 
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1 Eighth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, 190a , pp. 
42-43. 

reau shows* that in 1904 bindery girls received $7 to $10 
per week; chambermaids, $12 to $25 per month, with 
board and room; housemaids, $15 to $25 per month, with 
board and room; milliners, $7.50 to $15 per week; trained 
nurses, $2 to $5 per day; seamstresses, $6 to $12 per week; 
and telephone girls, $35 to $50 per month. It also shows 
that laundry girls received $4 to $9 per week, and laundry- 
men $6 to $15 per week; tailoresses, $10 to $18 per week, 
and tailors $13 to $25 per week; waitresses, $4 to $15 per 
week, and waiters $4 to $1 7.50 per week, both of the latter 
with meals. It is not stated upon how many schedules 

1 Ninth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, pp. 41-44. 
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these figures were based or from what localities within the 
state the schedules were received. 1 

Figures in the Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor, too, furnish an interesting comparison of the wages 
and hours of women book-sewers and of men bookbinders 
in 1 906.* In Denver the women worked only forty-eight 
hours a week, which is less by nearly two hours than in 
any of the twenty-eight other cities. Their wages, too, 
17.5 cents an hour, were higher than in any other city 
except New York, where they were 18.6 cents. Male 
bookbinders in Denver also worked forty-eight hours a 
week, 8 less than in any of the other thirty-nine cities 
given except Butte, Montana, and Seattle and Tacoma, 
Washington, and received 39.6 cents an hour, which rep- 
resents higher wages than in any of the other places ex- 
cept Albany, Butte, and Tacoma. Evidently, therefore, 
though the wages of the women book-sewers in Denver 

1 The Tenth Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
owing, it is said, to its radical character, has not been published, 
but the deputy commissioner in office during 190 5-1 906 furnished 
to the newspapers the statistics collected of daily wages of men and 
women in different occupations in Denver. According to these 
figures, in dye-works men received from $1.50 to $3.00, and women 
from $1.00 to $2.00; in paper-mills men received $1.66, and women 
75 cents; in printing-houses men received 66 cents to $4.16, and 
women 66 cents to $1.66; in the manufacture of tents and awn- 
ings men received $2.00 to $3.33, and women $1.25 to $3.00; in 
making pickles and extracts men received $1.50 to $7.00, and 
women $1.00 to $2.00; in making cigar-boxes men received $1.75 
to $2.75, and women $1.00; and in the manufacture of overalls 
and shirts men received $3.25, and women 75 cents to $1.25. 

The department stores and laundries in that city paid as low 
as $3.00 a week to women workers. A great discrepancy between 
men's and women's wages is observable in all the occupations men- 
tioned. 

For the census figures of wages of men and women in differ- 
ent manufacturing industries in Denver and Pueblo in 1905, see 
Appendix H. 

* Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 71, July, 1907, p. 154. 

% lbid. t p. 153. 
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were not half those of the men bookbinders, the chief dif- 
ferences were due to locality and not to sex. 

The natural conclusion from these facts and fig- 
ures seems to be that in Denver wages in some lines 
of employment are higher than in many other places. 
But the probability is, as a Denver employer put it, 
that "suffrage has nothing to do with the wages of 
either men or women. The wages of men and women 
in all fields of industry are governed by economic 
conditions." A member of the State Legislature from 
Denver added: "Three dollars a week in the big stores 
for women and girls does not look as though equal suf- 
frage was a success in that line. In this connection it 
must be remembered that in the lighter employments 
the wages of both men and women in Colorado are 
sometimes depressed slightly by the fact that the state 
is largely used as a health resort for semi-invalids. ' ' This 
fact probably affects women's wages more than men's 
because they are more largely engaged in the lighter em- 
ployments. 

3. Women in Trade Unions 

Trade-union leaders who have formulated any 
opinion on the subject have usually been favorable 
to equal suffrage. As early as 1831, at a meeting of 
the "Association of Working People of Newcastle 
County," Wilmington, Delaware, a committee re- 
porting upon the proposed new state constitution 
vigorously maintained that women should not be 
excluded ' * from the right of voting at the polls. " l In 

1 Carey* s Select Scraps. (Newspaper clippings made by Mathew 
Carey, and preserved in the Ridgway Library, Philadelphia.) 
Vol. xxxi, pp. 1 56-1 61. 
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the late sixties the equal-suffrage organ, The Revolu- 
tion, was distinctly friendly to labor organizations, and 
William H. Sylvis, one of the presidents of the Na- 
tional Labor Union, repeatedly declared himself in 
favor of equal suffrage. 1 It is asserted, too, in the life 
of Richard Trevellick,* the last president of that or- 
ganization, that he was a strong believer in equal 
suffrage, and that at one time, probably in territo- 
rial days, he stumped the state of Colorado on that 
issue. 

The connection of the suffragists with the trade- 
union movement was weakened, however, when, in 
1869, Susan B. Anthony advised women to take the 
places of striking New York printers. Because of 
this, though she had been a delegate to the 1868 con- 
vention of the National Labor Union, and had there 
made an effort to gain for women "the same wages 
for the same work," 8 she was the next year denied 
admission as a delegate to that body. The equal 
suffragists made many attempts in those days to have 
their principles adopted by women's labor organi- 
zations, but usually without success, the working- 
women saying that it was not the ballot but a living 
wage that they wished. 

It is interesting, too, to note that in the state of 
Colorado, where the experiment of equal suffrage 
under a republican form of government has been, 
perhaps, most thoroughly tried, the strongest labor 
organization, that of the miners, and many smaller 

1 Sylvis, Biography of William H. Sylvis, pp. 221-222, 398-400. 

* Lift of Richard TreveUick, p. 56. 

• The Revolution, September 24, 1868. 
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unions, have endorsed equal suffrage along with the 
rest of the Socialist platform. 

Women are generally much more difficult to or- 
ganize in trade unions than men, and, once within the 
organization, they usually take less interest in its 
affairs. In unions by themselves, however, they take 
more active part than in mixed unions, where their 
rdle is usually a silent one, unless the proportion of 
women to men is very large. Unions almost uni- 
versally demand " equal pay for equal work," which 
tends in some trades, it is said, to drive out the 
women, but at least equality is established in union 
shops. It has been found that women's unions usu- 
ally flourish "in a locality where all trades are well 
organized and where the men workers have a strong 
union and women's work is supplementary rather 
than competitive with men's ; in trades where a com- 
paratively high standard of intelligence is found; 
where women are American born (though of foreign 
parents)." l These are undoubtedly far more power- 
ful factors in stimulating the organization of women 
in labor unions than their power to vote. 

A study of women in trade unions in Colorado re- 
veals few facts of importance in an investigation of 
equal suffrage. As in other states, the number of 
women's unions which have succeeded is small in 
comparison with those that have failed, and it does 
not clearly appear that Colorado women are either 
more or less steadfast in this matter than those of 
other states. The record of Trinidad, for instance, 

1 Belva Mary Herron, The Progress of Labor Organisations 
Among Women, University of Illinois Studies, vol. i, No. 10, p. 67. 
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shows a cooks' and waitresses' union which lasted 
just four months ; an organization of laundry workers, 
with five men and thirteen women members, which 
lived eight months; a retail clerks' union of both 
sexes, which held out nearly four years, and then dis- 
banded, largely because of the difficulty of keeping 
the women organized ; and a woman's auxiliary to the 
Trades Council, which, though primarily social, sur- 
vived for only two years. In Cripple Creek the Wom- 
an's Auxiliary of the Western Federation of Miners 
was actively engaged in the distribution of relief 
during the "Labor War of 1904," but succumbed 
after the defeat of the Federation. 

The first labor organization in Colorado to which 
women were eligible as members was Denver Local 
No. 49 of the International Typographical Union, 
organized in April, i860. 1 It does not appear, how- 
ever, how early in the history of this union women 
actually applied for membership. The second trade 
union in Colorado was that of the journeymen tail- 
ors of Denver, organized in June, 1871. One of the 
cardinal principles of this organization was equal pay 
for women, and it is probable that it contained the 
first women trade unionists of the state. The deputy 
labor commissioner said, in 1888: "The prices paid 
in union shops in Denver for vests — which are nearly 
all made by females — range from $2.50 to $3.50, ac- 
cording to quality. In non-union shops, prices for 
making articles of similar quality range from $1.25 
to $1.75."' 

1 First Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1888, pp. 86-87. *Ibid., p. 89. 
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Cigar-makers' Union No. 129 of Denver, organized 
in August, 1884, also admitted women members. 1 
This organization, from the beginning, succeeded in 
procuring for women the same rate of pay as for men. 

Another union which early brought advantages to 
women workers was Waiters' Union No. 14 of Denver, 
which was organized in November, 1891. The deputy 
labor commissioner of Colorado reported, in 1900, that 
this union had reduced the hours from fourteen to 
eleven a day, and had raised men's wages from $9 
to $10 and women's wages from $6 to $8. a 

All of the preceding were unions organized and con- 
ducted by men, though women members were ad- 
mitted; but in 1896 two new unions were started, one 
of garment-workers, composed principally of women, 
and one of bindery women, containing no men. The 
membership of the Garment- Workers' Union was at 
first made up exclusively of employees of the Under- 
bill Overall Factory, and early in its history an agree- 
ment was entered into with the managers of that 
company by which only members of the union should 
be employed. This union started in 1896 with 35 
members, 8 but in 1904 had a membership of 140, 4 
and was in a flourishing condition. Its success has 
been due primarily to the fact that it is a "label" 
union, and the employers desire the use of the label 
because their goods are sold largely to union men who 

1 First Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1888, p. 74. 

1 Seventh Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor 
Statistics t 1900, p. 36. * Ibid., p. 17. 

4 Ninth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1904, p. 936. 
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demand it. Another garment - workers' union was 
started in 1900 as an offshoot of the tailors' union, 
with a membership composed largely of foreigners of 
both sexes, but this was unsuccessful, and is not now 
in existence. 

Bindery Women's Union No. 58 of Denver was also 
organized in 1896, 1 and received a charter from the 
Bookbinders' Union. This, like the first Garment- 
Workers' Union, was still alive and flourishing in 
1907. . 

The next trade organization composed exclusively 
of women seems to have been the Denver Council 
of the National Association of Women Stenographers, 
which was organized in June, 1898, by Miss Gertrude 
Beeks. The "Honorary Board" of this organization 
included some of the most prominent women in so- 
cial and club circles in Denver, and its objects were 
literary and fraternal. In October, 1898, it formed 
an alliance with the Woman's Club of Denver, and 
together the two organizations arranged for the 
"Evening Extension of the Woman's Club," which 
any business-woman could join upon the payment of 
one dollar a year. The "Denver Council," however, 
existed for only two or three years. 

The Colorado State Stenographers' Association was 
organized in May, 1900, and to its membership both 
sexes were eligible. Its objects were declared to be: 
"To advance and protect professional interests of 
members, to assist them in procuring employment, to 
encourage and develop their ability, and to elevate 

1 Seventh Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, p. 12. 
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the profession in general." l A stenographers' union 
had been organized in Denver about eight years 
before, 2 but was apparently short-lived. Accord- 
ing to the census there were, in 1900, 776 stenog- 
raphers and typewriters in Denver— 230 men and 
546 women. But in 1904 the Stenographers' Union 
had only one hundred members, and, evidently, little 
power. 

To summarize the scattered facts. In 1892, so far 
as known, no trade unions composed exclusively of 
women existed in Colorado, though there were about 
sixteen organizations in six different towns and cities 
to which women members were eligible. 8 In 1900 
there were two exclusively or primarily women's 
unions, both in Denver, and twenty-five or thirty 
unions to which women were eligible in eight or ten 
towns and cities. 4 

In 1904 in the entire state there were only eight 
unions which had women secretaries.* These were 
Bindery Women's Union No. 58 of Denver, Garment- 
Workers' Union No. 139 of Denver, Clothing- 
Makers' Union No. 16 of Denver, Stenographers' 
and Typewriters' Union No. 211 of Denver, two 
laundry - workers unions — one in Denver and the 
other in Leadville — and two branches of the Retail 
Clerks' International Protective Association— one in 

1 Seventh Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, p. 30. 

* Third Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, p. 62. • Ibid., pp. 60-63. 

4 Seventh Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, pp. 41-49- 

1 Ninth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, pp. 231-245. 
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Pueblo and one in Fort Collins. There were, also, 
two other laundry - workers' unions — one in Pueblo 
and one in Cripple Creek — and thirteen other branches 
of the Retail Clerks' — in Denver, Cripple Creek, Victor, 
Colorado Springs, Aspen, Trinidad, Leadville, Colora- 
do City, Canon City, Grand Junction, Salida, Florence, 
and Lafayette. The Typographical Union, moreover, 
had twelve branches in the state; the Cooks' and 
Waiters', eight; the Tailors', seven; the Bakers' and 
Confectioners', six, the Cigar-Makers', four; and about 
half a dozen other unions which admit women mem- 
bers, one each. 1 

It should be added, however, that there were, in 
1907, in Denver, not appearing in the preceding list, 
unions of tobacco-strippers, of shirt-waist and laundry 
workers, of musicians, and of hotel and restaurant 
employees, including many women, as well as two 
women's auxiliaries and a woman's label league. The 
tobacco-strippers had in that year a membership of 
about one hundred, and the garment- workers a mem- 
bership of 233. 

For the most part, women's unions have not been 
aggressive, but in 1907 the Shirt- Waist and Laundry 
Workers' Union made a stand for an eight-hour day. 
Failing to secure trade agreements for the shorter 
hours, they appealed to the courts to enforce the eight- 
hour law for women which had been on the statute- 
books since 1903. They secured two convictions in 

1 No complete list of Colorado unions has been published since 
1904, and it was impossible to ascertain, without far greater effort 
than seemed justified in a study of equal suffrage, the actual 
number of women members in these organizations. 
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the lower courts, but, on appeal, the law was declared 
unconstitutional. Later, the Woman's Club of Den- 
ver took up the matter, and the pressure of public 
opinion secured for women workers in many laundries 
an eight-hour day. 

So far as the effects of equal suffrage on the trade- 
union movement are concerned, it is manifestly im- 
possible, as in the case of wages, to isolate woman's 
enfranchisement as a separate factor. The history 
of trade-unionism among the women of Colorado does 
not differ materially, so far as can be discovered, from 
its history in other states. Only a minute study of 
the movement in several localities could reveal the 
points of difference between suffrage and non-suffrage 
states and cities, and no such study has yet been 
made. The only basis of comparison is furnished by 
The History of Trade Unionism Among Women in 
Boston, published by the Women's Trade Union 
• League of Massachusetts. Conditions in Denver and 
Boston, however, differ in too many respects to war- 
rant any deductions derived from a comparison 
of these two cities. It is highly probable, too, that 
the most careful and minute study of this point would 
result only in unsatisfactorily negative results. 

4. Conclusion 

The economic effect of equal suffrage during the 
first dozen years of its existence in Colorado has evi- 
dently been slight. The only clearly demonstrable 
results, indeed, appear to have been the opening-up to 
women of a few new avenues of employment, such as 
political canvassing and elective offices, their employ- 
es 
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ment in somewhat greater numbers as clerks and 
stenographers in public offices, and the equalizing 
in most public positions of their salaries with those of 
men doing the same work. But the positions are 
graded, and men are given the best-paid places. The 
average wages, even of women teachers, are still de- 
cidedly lower than those of men teachers. 

Considering the slight influence which equal suf- 
frage can be clearly demonstrated to have exerted 
over the public employment of women, it would be 
surprising if their enfranchisement could be shown 
to have had any marked effect on their employment 
in private industry. As one women said, in answer 
to the question in regard to the effect of equal suf- 
frage on the wages and conditions of employment of 
women, "It is the same old story of demand and 
supply in the commercial world." There is, how- 
ever, some reason to believe that, through the slight 
influence exerted over their employment in public 
positions, equal suffrage may have affected for the 
better the opportunities, at least, if not the wages, 
of women in private industry in Colorado. 

It should be noted, moreover, that twelve years is 
entirely too short a time for the influence of equal 
suffrage over economic conditions to have fully de- 
veloped. To a certain extent this is true of its in- 
fluence in other directions. But its effect, for instance, 
on the character of candidates nominated for office 
is direct, while it has almost unlimited possibilities 
of influencing economic life indirectly through legis- 
lation. The results of this opportunity are neces^ 
sarily of slow development. 
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VI 

INFLUENCE OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE ON 

LEGISLATION 

TO ascertain the influence of equal suffrage on leg- 
islation is a peculiarly difficult problem, owing 
to the many factors and forces concerned in the suc- 
cess or failure of legislative measures. It is, in- 
deed, impossible to determine exactly what effect the 
possession of the ballot by women has had in securing 
the passage or defeat of bills. Even an elaborate 
study of comparative legislation, whicji would occupy 
months of time and a separate volume, would hardly 
yield conclusive evidence on this point. The most 
that can be said is that Colorado has certain laws, 
some of them on the statute-books before women 
voted, thereby obviating the need for further legisla- 
tion on the subjects involved, and others passed since 
they were enfranchised. 

For the laws passed since 1894 the men and wom- 
en of Colorado are jointly responsible. Not all the 
credit for good laws nor all the blame for bad laws 
should be given to either sex. Women have taken 
deep interest and active part in legislative affairs. 
Their share in the work, moreover, cannot be measured 
by the number and activity of women legislators, for 
the endorsement of an act by a powerful woman's 
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organization exerts more real influence than its mere 
championship by women representatives. Wise legis- 
lators are keenly conscious of the ballots represented 
in women's clubs, and this consciousness not only 
affects their votes, but also induces them to introduce 
measures calculated to please these important con- 
stituents. The Colorado Federation of Women's 
Clubs is the chief organ through which the opinions of 
the women are expressed, though other clubs some- 
times have lobbyists in the State Legislature for 
measures in which they are especially interested. 
The Colorado State Federation represents something 
like six thousand women, and its lobbyists are heard 
in the legislature. 

i. Legislation in the Interest op Women and 

Children 

• 

The first concern of women in the matter of legisla- 
tion, whether they be voting or non-voting citizens, 
is naturally to promote the interests of their own sex 
and of children. Legislation affecting these interests 
may be divided into six classes — those concerning 
property rights, those governing the labor of women 
and children, educational laws, measures concerning 
women and children as offenders against the law, 
measures concerning them as objects of offence, and 
laws governing the institutions which care for the 
women and children who, for one reason or another, 
are wards of the state. 

Before the suffrage amendment was passed the 

property rights of Colorado women were, compara- 
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tively speaking, well recognized and protected. A 
series of legislative acts, beginning in territorial days, 
had gradually removed from the married woman the 
restrictions of coverture, and had made her, except 
for strictly marital obligations, very nearly as free 
as the single woman. 

In buying and selling, for instance, making contracts, 
suing and being sued, etc., the married woman had, even 
before Colorado was a state, the same rights as the un- 
married woman. 1 A married woman may carry on any 
trade or business or engage in any labor, except work 
in coal-mines, which is prohibited to all women, 2 and her 
earnings are her sole and separate property. 1 A woman, 
too, may become a special partner with her husband, or 
any other person, and in all suits arising from such 
partnership may be a witness for or against her husband. 4 
In other business relations, such as loaning money, 
whether to her husband or any one else, a married woman 
stands in the same position as an unmarried woman. 
Dower and curtsey, and the common-law right of the sur- 
viving husband to exclusively administer his wife's per- 
sonal estate have long since been abolished in Colorado. 
All of these laws stand substantially as enacted before 
women voted. Since before equal suffrage, too, a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, has had the same right 
to exemption of property from levy and sale on execution 
as has a man. 5 

Other laws, moreover, had been passed long before the 
suffrage amendment, providing that all property possessed 
by a woman before marriage, or which comes to her later 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. ii, pp. 1684- 1685. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 1810. » Ibid., vol. ii, p. 1685. 
4 Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 822. 

1 A wage-exemption law was passed in 1893, amending a law of 
1884. Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 724. 
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by inheritance, gift, or purchase, shall be her sole and 
separate property, and shall not be subject to the control 
and disposition of her husband or liable for his debts. 1 
On the other hand, the husband is liable for all the debts 
of the wife, except those contracted in her business. 2 He 
is liable, even, under a law passed in territorial days, for 
her debts contracted before marriage. 8 If a man fails to 
support his family, he can be compelled to do so, unless 
he is physically incapable or has some other good reason 
for his failure, under penalty of imprisonment for sixty 
days. 4 This law was passed by the Populist legislature 
of 1893. But under a law passed two years earlier, hus- 
band and wife are jointly or severally liable for the ex- 
penses of the family and the education of the children. 5 

As for inheritance, husband and wife, if of age, twenty- 
one for the husband and eighteen for the wife, have the 
same rights in making wills, but neither can will away 
from the other more than half of his or her separate 
property. 6 If no will is made and there are no children, 
the entire estate goes to the surviving husband or wife; 
and if there are children or the descendants of children, 
one-half of the estate goes to the survivor. 7 These pro- 
visions were in force long before the suffrage amendment. 

Turning to laws affecting property rights passed 
since the women of Colorado were enfranchised, it is 
found that, probably because little was left to be done 
in this direction, few important additions have been 
made. In 1899 a law was passed exempting from 
execution a homestead to the value of $2000 for 
"the head of a family/' and providing that such a 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. ii, p. 1683. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 1685. • Ibid., vol. ii, p. 1688. 

* Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 365. 

* Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 821. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 1684-1685. * Ibid., vol. i, p. 10x7. 
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homestead cannot be mortgaged without the signa- 
tures of both husband and wife. To entitle it to 
exemption, it is necessary that the word "home- 
stead " be entered on the margin of the recorded title, 
but this addition can be made at any time. By 
amendment, too, the husband can no longer sell the 
homestead without his wife's signature, but he has 
the same right in his wife's homestead that she has in 
his. 1 Whether he has the sole right to determine 
the family residence is doubtful. By removing, the 
homestead right is lost, but the husband cannot, by 
des^-ting his family, deprive them of the home- 
stead, unless he acquires another in which they may 
share. 

The first State Legislature which convened after the 
granting of the franchise to women passed a law 
making fathers and mothers joint guardians, with 
equal powers, of the children. 2 Since women voted, 
too, the former exclusive right of the father to in- 
herit in case of the death, without will, of a child, has 
been abrogated, and now both parents inherit equally. 
A law of 1903 provides that a man who "wilfully 
fails, refuses, or neglects to provide proper food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, or care in case of sickness for his wife or 
minor child, shall upon conviction, be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punished by imprisonment in 
the county jail for not more than ninety days nor less 
than thirty days." 8 

In 1 90 1 a bill giving the wife a half-interest in all her 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 603. 
* Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 601. 
8 Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 82a. 
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* husband's earnings after marriage was introduced, 
but failed of passage in both houses. 

In the matter of property rights, then, Colorado, 
even before the equal-suffrage amendment, had placed 
women on substantially the same footing as men. 
The few legal inequalities existing between men and 
women in 1894 have, since that date, been removed. 
But as the tendency had for years been strongly in 
the direction of absolute equality of the sexes in the 
matter of property rights, it would not be fair to the 
men of the state to attribute all recent improvements 
wholly to equal suffrage. In at least one respect 
women are exceptionally favored by the law, for they 
are exempt from the poll-tax. It is interesting to note, 
too, that for the purpose of voting it is not necessary 
that the wife's residence be the same as that of her 
husband. 

On the other hand, Colorado is not as advanced as 
many of the Eastern states in the matter of legal 
protection for women and children in industry. But 
this is primarily due to the fact that manufacturing 
industries, which make necessary most of the legisla- 
tion, have not yet been extensively developed. In 
1900 there were only 1894 women and 243 children 
under sixteen years of age employed in manufacturing 
in Colorado, 1 as compared, for example, with 143,109 
women and 12,556 children in Massachusetts. 2 Nat- 
urally, therefore, Colorado has not yet felt the same 
need as Massachusetts for a stringent factory code. 
But there are also engaged in trade and transpor- 

1 Twelfth Census, vol. viii, Manufactures, part ii, p. 61. 
• /Wrf., p. 347- 
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tation in Colorado 3982 females ten years of age and 
over. 1 This includes the clerks, the telephone opera- 
tors, etc. The problems, moreover, connected with 
women's work are bound rapidly to grow and multiply. 

Practically the only law which regulates the labor of 
women or girls over fourteen years of age in Colorado, 
with the exception of those already mentioned, forbid- 
ding the employment of women in coal-mines and giv- 
ing a married woman separate property in her earnings, 
was passed in 1885. This law provides that "every per- 
son, corporation, or company employing females in any 
manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishments 
in this state shall provide suitable seats for the use of 
the females so employed, and shall permit the use of such 
seats by them when they are not necessarily engaged in 
the active duties for which they are employed." 2 This is 
practically identical with the Massachusetts law. 

Before women voted a number of laws had been passed 
regulating the employment of children. By a law passed 
in 1885, and amended in 1891, Colorado forbade the ex- 
hibition, use, or employment of a child under fourteen 
"as an actor or performer in any concert-hall or room 
where intoxicating liquors are sold or given away, or in 
any variety theatre, or for any illegal, obscene, indecent, or 
immoral purpose, exhibition, or practice whatsoever, or 
for or in any business, exhibition, or vocation injurious 
to the health or dangerous to the life or limb of such 
child." 8 A similar Massachusetts law fixes the age limit 
for such employment at fifteen, and a New York law 
at "actually or apparently sixteen." Both of these 
other states, too, define more definitely than does Colo- 
rado the employments forbidden. 

1 Twelfth Census, vol. ii. f Population , part ii, p. 509. 
'Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. ii, p. 1941. 
% lbid. f vol. i. f p. 571, and vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 17a.: 
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A law passed in 1883, and amended in 1885, provides 
that no boy under sixteen shall be employed in a coal- 
mine in Colorado unless he is able to read and write, 1 
and, by a law passed in 1 891, no person under eighteen 
can be employed as a railroad telegraph operator for train 
orders. 2 

As early as 1887 a law was enacted in Colorado for- 
bidding the employment of children under fourteen "in 
any underground works or mine, or in any smelter, mill, 
or factory." • The employment of children in mercantile 
establishments, in street trades, and in other occupations 
not coming under the above law, is regulated, however, 
only by the compulsory education law, which was first 
passed in 1889, and applies to all children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen. 

In 1903 an eight-hour law was passed in Colorado 
which applied to any woman engaged in an occupation 
requiring her "to stand or be upon her feet in order 
to satisfactorily perform her labors," and to children 
under sixteen employed "in any mill, factory, manu- 
facturing establishment, shop, or store, or in or about 
any coal or other mines, or any other occupation not 
herein enumerated which may be deemed unhealthful 
or dangerous." 4 But in 1907 this law was declared 
unconstitutional. 6 Colorado has no provision for fac- 
tory inspection. 

Since women were granted the franchise, however, 
the compulsory education law of 1889 has been su- 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. ii, p. 1810. 

* Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 363. 
» Ibid., vol. i, p. 572. 

4 Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 757. 

• Burcher v. People, Supreme Court of Colorado, 93 Pacific 
Reporter, p. 14. 
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perseded by a new and more effective law, passed 
in 1899, and since that date still further strengthened 
by amendments. The law, as now on the statute- 
books, provides that every child between the ages 
of eight and fourteen shall be required to attend a 
public private, or parochial school for the entire 
school year during which the public schools are in 
session in the district in which he lives; and every 
child from fourteen to sixteen must attend school in 
the same way unless such child shall have completed 
the work of the eighth grade or "where its help is 
necessary for its own or its parents' support, or where, 
for good cause shown, it would be for the best interests 
of such child to be relieved from the provisions of this 
act." l A child instructed at home by a qualified 
person is not subject to the provisions of this law. 
Children between fourteen and sixteen years of age 
who cannot read and write the English language must 
attend school at least one-half of each day, or attend 
night school, or receive private instruction satisfactory 
to the county superintendent of schools. It is made 
the duty of employers to keep on hand for the in- 
spection of truant officers evidence as to compliance 
with the school law for all children in their employ- 
ment. 2 The school authorities, then, are the enforc- 
ing power, and, though localities differ, upon the whole 
the compulsory education law of Colorado works well. 
The school law of Colorado has been strengthened 
also in other respects. Under the law passed in 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 
ii8i-n8a 
1 Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 1182-1183. 
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1899 one or more truant officers appointed by the 
school directors enforce school attendance in all dis- 
tricts of the first and second class, i.e., districts con- 
taining a school population of over three hundred 
and fifty. l For many years lessons have been required 
in hygiene "with special reference to the effects of 
alcoholic stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
body," 1 and since 1901 on the subject of the humane 
treatment of animals. 8 Until 1901 habitual truants had 
to be sent to the boys' or the girls' industrial school, 
but in that year a law was passed providing that a 
truant school should be established in cities of over 
one hundred thousand population — i.e., Denver — and 
might be established in cities of over twenty-five 
thousand — i.e., Pueblo. 4 The truant or parental school, 
however, has been practically superseded by the pro- 
bation system of the Juvenile Court. 

As for measures especially affecting children as of- 
fenders against the law, Colorado has acquired, since 
women voted, perhaps the best legislation in the 
country. The Juvenile Court of Denver is deservedly 
famous, and its success has led to the enactment of 
laws extending in many ways protection to delin- 
quent children. This work was begun under the 
school law of 1899 which, approved two months be- 
fore the juvenile law of Illinois went into effect, con- 
tained practically the same features. In January, 
1 90 1, a system was established invoking the power 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 11 83. 

' Ibid., vol. ii, p. 2125. 

* Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 1181. 

4 Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 1176-1179. 
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of the County Court as a Chancery Court, aided by 
laws, passed in 1895, relating to dependent and 
neglected children. 1 In 1903, however, an elaborate 
set of laws was passed for the Juvenile Court, 2 with 
two important additions to previous legislation, the 
substitution of the detention school for the jail, and 
"the law holding parents and all other citizens to a 
rigid legal liability for any faults of children to which 
they may contribute." 8 In 1907, moreover, the Ju- 
venile Court was made a separate and distinct tri- 
bunal. 4 

The success of the Denver Juvenile Court is due 
primarily to Judge Ben B. Lindsey, who framed the 
legislation under which it has carried on its special 
work, though public-spirited men and women of the 
city, especially women, have given him effective aid. 
The only support of the work, however, given by 
the enfranchised women, which their sisters in non- 
suffrage states cannot and do not give to Juvenile 
Court work, has been their earnest effort to retain 
and uphold Judge Lindsey in his political position. 
The sentiment on this subject, indeed, has been so 
overwhelming as to overcome much partisan opposi- 
tion. When he ran for governor in 1906, though the 
women probably supported him in larger number 
than the men, there was a tendency among them to 
question the advisability of the change of office. 
But in the fall of 1908, doubtless because of the vote 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. in, Revised Supplement, p. 176 
et seq. ' Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 186 et seq, 

• The Problems of the Children. Report of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, 1904, p. 36. 

4 Session Laws of Colorado, 1907, pp. 324-331. 
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of Colorado women, Judge Lindsey, as an' indepen- 
dent candidate for Juvenile Court judge, scored over 
the candidates of both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican parties an overwhelming triumph. This 
fact alone, in the minds of many people, is sufficient 
to justify equal suffrage. 

Turning to the subject of offences against women 
and children, it is found that before Colorado women 
were enfranchised a considerable number of protective 
laws were on the statute-books. 

By a law passed in 1891 no woman can be supplied 
with liquor in a wine-room of any sort connected with a 
saloon. 1 Kidnapping women of any age, by force or 
fraud, for illicit purposes, is punishable by imprisonment 
for from one to six years, with or without hard labor. 1 
Enticing any unmarried person under eighteen years of 
age to a house of ill-fame is punishable by imprisonment 
for from one to six months, or a fine of from $100 to 
$1000, or both, and the keeper, of the house is subject to 
the same punishment. 1 Any person keeping an intelli- 
gence or employment office who sends female help to a 
house of ill fame may be fined $100 and imprisoned, and 
on conviction his or her license is revoked. 4 

Divorce, though easily obtained in Colorado, as com- 
pared with the average Eastern community, is more 
difficult than in neighboring states. Desertion for one 
year, cruelty, the infliction of either mental or bodily 
suffering, failure for one year to support on the part of 
the husband, and habitual drunkenness, are all grounds 
for divorce, but neither of the parties so separated can 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 
355-35 6 - *Ibid„ vol. i, p. 895. 

• Ibid., vol. i, p. 935. 
4 Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 460. 
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re-marry within a year. 1 Except in special cases, too, 
an applicant for divorce must have lived in the state for 
a year. Alimony is settled by the court. Only minor 
changes have been made in the divorce law since 1893. 

As for children, if a child under sixteen is abused, neglect- 
ed or reared in vice it may be taken from the parents 
and made a ward of the state. 1 A law passed in 1891 
prohibits the sale or gift of cigarettes or tobacco in any 
form to children under sixteen.* Selling liquor to minors 
is, of course, also prohibited, and as early as 1885 it was 
declared illegal to allow the presence of any minor, unless 
accompanied by parent or guardian, in any "saloon, bar- 
room, billiard-hall, bowling-alley, gambling-house, house 
of ill-fame, or place where obscene plays are performed.' ' 4 
There is also a law prohibiting the circulation of ob- 
scene books and pictures. 5 In 1893, moreover, a law 
was passed forbidding insurance companies to insure the 
lives of children under ten on pain of criminal proceedings 
and forfeiture of charter. 6 All of these laws were passed 
before women voted. 

In 1 90 1 a law was enacted constituting the Colorado 
Humane Society a Bureau of Child and Animal Pro- 
tection, and making this society the inspection bureau 
for the enforcement of the laws concerning children, 
as well as of those concerning animals. 7 During its 
biennial term ending in 1906, the bureau dealt with 
the cases of 493 1 children. Nearly all of its agents, 
about seven hundred in number, are volunteers, a 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 397 
et seq. 

2 Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 174, 1 80-181. 

• Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 173. 

4 Ibid., vol. i, pp. 942-943. • Ibid., vol. i, p. 934. 

• Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 361-363. 
1 Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 175-176. 
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large proportion being women, and they are located 
in all parts of the state. The head of the organiza- 
tion is a man, but its great Success is doubtless largely 
due to the efforts of the women. 

Another important law on the subject of offences 
against women— the first law, indeed, passed on the 
demand of Colorado women voters — raised the age of 
consent for girls from sixteen to eighteen. 1 In 1891 
it had been raised from ten to sixteen. Though this 
is the most frequently cited legislative triumph of 
equal suffrage, and was undoubtedly desirable when 
a grown man was concerned, it was said often to work 
unjustly in the case of a young boy, since it applied 
to all males over fourteen. If the girl was seventeen 
and the boy only fourteen or fifteen, the girl was con- 
sidered as the injured party, while the boy, under the 
law, was liable to confinement in the penitentiary 
for from one to twenty years. In 1907, however, an 
amendment to this law was passed providing that 
where the "male person" is under the age of eighteen 
years, and the girl employs solicitation, or is a prosti- 
tute, she may be found guilty of the statutory offence 
in the third degree and punished accordingly. The 
statute divides the offence into three degrees with 
considerable particularity, and provides also for the 
punishment of accessories of either sex. 2 It is be- 
lieved that this amendment will lead to more frequent 
convictions. 

The women of Colorado have taken great interest 
in the state institutions for the care of dependent, 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 345. 
* Session Laws of Colorado, 1907, pp. 355-359. 
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defective, and delinquent children. When they were 
first granted the suffrage, an industrial school for 
girls had been authorized, though not yet established, 
but soon afterward the Girls' Industrial School was 
opened in Denver. More than half of the members 
of the board of this school have been women, and 
women have always urged liberal appropriations for 
its maintenance. This is still, however, the only in- 
stitution in the state not maintained by state appro- 
priation, but by a fee for each inmate collected from 
the county from which the girl is sent. Women have 
tried through two or three sessions of the legislature 
to have the Industrial School for Girls placed on the 
same footing as the other institutions, but thus far 
without success. In 1895 women aided in securing 
the law establishing the Home for Dependent Chil- 
dren, and in 1897 * n securing an appropriation for its 
support. In 1901, too, they urged and aided the 
passage of a measure permitting the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections to investigate private chari- 
table institutions. 

To sum up, the chief laws enacted in Colorado in the 
interest of women and children since the passage of 
the equal-suffrage amendment are : The law providing 
that a homestead cannot be mortgaged or sold with- 
out the wife's signature ; the law making fathers and 
mothers joint guardians of the children, with equal 
powers; the eight-hour law, later declared uncon- 
stitutional; the revised compulsory education law 
of 1899; the law providing for truant schools; the 
Juvenile Court laws; the age-of-consent law and its 
revision of 1907; the law establishing the Home for 
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Dependent Children: the laws granting appropriations 
for this institution and for the Girls' Industrial School; 
and the law permitting the State Board of Charities » 
and Corrections to investigate private charitable in- 
stitutions. 

As for the influence which the enfranchisement of 
women has had on this legislation, Table XXVII shows 
that the general testimony was decidedly that the effect 
has been good — 48.5 per cent, of all the men and 54.2 
per cent, of all the women, inclusive of those who failed 
to answer or gave indefinite answers to thi9 particular 
question, making this statement. Of the 165 men and 71 
women who thought that it has had no influence, 81 men 
and 31 women did not believe in equal suffrage, and 24 
men and 12 women did not give a definite answer as to 
their belief on that point. 

A prominent Denver woman who did not believe 
in equal suffrage said: " Greatly improved legislation 
has been enacted in Colorado in late years, but I think 
that is due somewhat to the progressive spirit of our 
men, although woman's influence has certainly been 
felt here." Another prominent Denver woman who 
believed in equal suffrage was of the opinion that 
1 ' all legislation along this line must be credited direct- 
ly to the women/' A prominent Denver man who 
did not believe in equal suffrage stated, in answer to 
this question: "Favorable, but again I say woman 
suffrage has nothing to do with this. Their influence 
would be just as great without it." On the other 
hand, a county chairman who believed in equal suf- 
frage answered: "Very beneficial. Many laws have 
been passed by the legislature in the interest of women 
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and children that could not have been passed with- 
out the influence of the women in politics. Politicians 
will always conciliate large classes of voters by enact- 
ing laws demanded, and women voters are no excep- 
tion. They can procure the enactment of laws that 
would not be considered if they had no vote." It 
might be added, probably with equal truth, that they 
can secure the enforcement of laws that would be 
neglected if they did not have the vote. 

2. General Reform Legislation 

So far as the women of Colorado have expressed 
themselves upon general reform measures, they have 
almost universally been progressive rather than con- 
servative. But in these matters there has been, 
doubtless, far more difference of opinion among the 
rank and file of women voters than on the subject of 
legislative protection for women and children. This 
is especially true of general labor legislation and of 
purely political reforms. The women have, however, 
been almost as united in support of measures designed 
for the protection of animals as in those designed for 
the protection of women and children. 

In the matter of general labor legislation, Colorado 
is about on a par with other states of similar in- 
dustrial development. Considering only laws enacted 
since the enfranchisement of women, it is found that 
on many measures, such as the bi-weekly pay-day 
law, the eight-hour law for miners, and the "boy- 
cotting and blacklisting" act of 1905, the women vo- 
ters have divided up, so far as they have expressed 
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themselves at all, on practically the same lines as 
the men. One of the few measures, however, in- 
troduced in the State Legislature by a woman, which 
finally became a law, was the bill establishing the 
State Board of Arbitration. 1 It was not, however, 
the House bill, introduced by the woman representa- 
tive, which was signed by the governor, but a simi- 
lar Senate bill, introduced by a man. This law has 
frequently been cited as one of the triumphs of equal 
suffrage, but, in spite of amendments passed in 1903, 
it was one of the weakest arbitration laws in the 
United States, and in 1907 was repealed. 2 Another 
more successful labor law, however — the ' * frog block- 
ing" law 8 for the protection of railroad employees — 
was materially aided in its passage through the House 
by a woman representative. The club-women of Den- 
ver, moreover, who for four years had maintained 
in that city a free employment bureau, succeeded, in 
1907, in obtaining a law making this a part of the 
work of the State Labor Bureau. 4 

In measures of a purely political character, especially 
in primary-election reform, in the initiative and refer- 
endum, and in civil-service reform, many prominent 
women of Colorado have, since they obtained the 
ballot, shown deep interest. Bills on these subjects, 
and also one for indeterminate sentence for criminals, 
were introduced in the legislature of 1895, but they 
all failed of passage. The indeterminate-sentence bill, 



1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 
744-748. * Session Laws of Colorado, 1907, p. 2x9. 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 1007. 
4 Session Laws of Colorado, 1907, pp. 292-295. 
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however, which was generally favored by women, was 
passed in 1899, l and in the same year a law was 
enacted removing emblems from ballots. 3 In 1902, 
moreover, a constitutional amendment was passed 
providing for full citizenship of the United States 
and a year's residence in the state as requisites for 
voting. 1 A bill, drafted by Judge Lindsey, and 
designed to prevent frauds in registration, was passed 
in 1 90s, 4 and in 1907 a law was enacted putting the 
employees of all the eleemosynary, penal, and reforma- 
tory institutions of the state under civil-service rules.* 
The latter was urged mainly by the Civil Service Re- 
form Association and the women's clubs. The "real 
Australian ballot," however, and the primary-nomina- 
tion measure, doing away with the present convention 
system, have long been demanded in vain. A modi- 
fied Australian ballot was adopted by Colorado in 
1891,* and many persons testified that this has been 
more largely responsible than equal suffrage for the 
improved order at the polls. 

The question of "home rule" for Denver, which 
was agitated for several years prior to the adop- 
tion in the fall of 1902 of the "home rule for cities" 
amendment to the constitution, evoked several peti- 
tions from women's organizations. "Home rule," 
indeed, received the endorsement of both the Re- 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 
892-894. * Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 418. 

• Ibid., vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 405. 

4 Session Laws of Colorado, 1905, pp. 188 et seq. 

% lbid. % 1907, pp. 262 et seq. 

9 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 
407 et seq. 
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publican and the Democratic parties, of the Woman's 
Republican League of Colorado, the Woman's Bryan 
Club, the Civic Federation, the Denver Woman's 
Club, the Direct Legislation League, the Equal Suf- 
frage Association, and the Citizens' League of Denver. 
Upon the precise method, however, by which the 
object should be attained there was a difference of 
opinion, following party lines, among both men and 
women. 

Colorado probably has, all things considered, the 
most stringent and rigidly enforced laws dealing with 
cruelty to animals of any state in the Union, and 
nearly all of these laws have been passed since women 
have voted. In 1901, when the Colorado Humane 
Society was made a Bureau of Child and Animal 
Protection, 1 several other laws were passed forbid- 
ding cruel and inhuman treatment of dumb beasts. 
During the biennial term ending in 1906 the bureau 
cared, in one way or another, for 43,107 cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep, and burros. In 1903 an act to protect 
wild birds and their nests and eggs was added to 
the previous legislation on this subject, and in 1907 
women were primarily responsible for the defeat of 
an effort to repeal the horse-docking law and to make 
the State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection a 
political board. 

Among the other laws favored by women which 
have been enacted since their enfranchisement should 
be mentioned those providing for state appropria- 
tions for the travelling library, established by the 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, pp. 175 
-176. 
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Colorado Federation of Women's Clubs in 1901, and 
an insurance law, endorsed by nearly every woman's 
organization in the state, and passed in 1901/ which 
provides that in cases in which an insurance company 
has to be sued for the amount of a policy, and upon 
trial a jury finds its defence to be frivolous or for 
purposes of delay, it must pay the costs of the suit, 
including an attorney's fee and 25 per cent, penalty. 
A pure-food law, long demanded by women, and 
generally endorsed by their clubs, was enacted in 
1907, * but its success seems to have been due primarily 
to the stimulus of general public interest all over the 
country in the pure-food question. Minimum-salary 
and pension bills for teachers have long been vainly 
demanded. 

The principal laws enacted in 1907, which were 
endorsed by the Colorado Federation of Women's 
Clubs, were : The pure-food law ; a law establishing a 
school and workshop for the benefit of adult blind; 
one for the prevention of objectionable medical adver- 
tisements; one establishing free employment bureaus 
in Denver and Pueblo; a law making it incumbent 
upon any corporation or organization bringing a 
dependent child into the state to file a bond for the 
care and protection of such child; an amendment to 
the law on criminal assault specifying different de- 
grees of punishment for different degrees of the crime ; 
the local-option law; the civil-service law; the law 
providing for a parole officer for the penitentiary and 
reformatory; a law providing for the employment of 

1 Mills' Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 634. 
9 Session Laws of Colorado, 1907, pp. 23 et seq, 
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prisoners; a law abolishing salary and mileage of 
boards of control and providing payment only for 
actual expenses of such boards ; an appropriation bill 
for the travelling library; a law separating the Ju- 
venile Court of Denver from the County Court ; and 
bills providing for the permanent establishment of the 
detention house and for the erection of a building to 
serve also for the use of the Juvenile Court. At the 
same session a number of bills advocated by women 
failed, the principal ones being a primary-election 
bill; a bill providing for a minimum salary of $50 for 
teachers; one for teachers' pensions; a bill making 
school elections in cities of the first class biennial and 
providing for the registration of voters; and bills 
providing for the establishment of an institution for 
the care and education of the feeble-minded, and for 
the establishment of a State Bureau of Forestry. 1 

The consensus of public opinion in regard to the effect 
of equal suffrage on so-called "reform" legislation is 
shown in Table XXVIII. It appears that the persons 
who answered this question were fairly evenly divided 
between those who thought that equal suffrage has had a 
good effect and those who thought that it has had no 
effect. But there was a distinct difference of opinion be- 
tween the men and the women, 35.2 per cent, of all the 
women who answered any of the questions on the blank 
replying that it has had a good effect, as against 28.7 per 
cent, of all the men, and 38.3 per cent, of the men replying 
that it has had no effect as against 17.4 per cent, of the 
women. But S3 per cent, of the men and 47.4 per cent, 
of the women gave no definite answers. Of the 236 men 

1 Colorado Federation of Women* s Clubs. Report of Legislative 
Committee, 1907. 
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and the 102 women who believed it has had no effect, 
only 92 of the men and 52 of the women believed in equal 
suffrage; and of the 177 men and 206 women who believed 
it has had a good effect, 140 of the men and 179 of the 
women favored equal suffrage. A number of persons an- 
swered that women's clubs have had great influence in 
this matter, and others that women would have the same 
influence without the suffrage. 

3. Municipal Regulations 

Side by side with the influence of equal suffrage 
over legislation for the protection of children and of 
animals stands its influence over various forms of 
municipal activity, legislative and otherwise. The 
liquor question is, perhaps, most prominent, but it is 
not by any means the only subject of local concern in 
which women have taken deep interest. Outside of 
this question, however, their activity has generally 
taken the form of measures designed, like the state 
laws already mentioned, for the protection of women, 
children, and dumb animals. Such are, for example, 
the placing of drinking-fountains on the business 
streets of Denver, the furnishing of seats at corners 
where many people wait for cars, and the establish- 
ment of public playgrounds for children in the poor 
districts. It is certainly to the advantage of any 
modern industrial community that all of its members 
should be interested in the general welfare. This is 
particularly noticeable in view of the increasing 
development of what has been called "municipal 
housekeeping." Street cleaning and lighting, garbage 
disposal, and pure milk and water supply are matters 
of especial concern to women. 
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Except in the regulation of the sale of liquor, how- 
ever, the activity of women has been toward con- 
structive rather than toward preventive measures. 
On gambling and other kindred evils, for example, the 
woman vote, though it has had some influence in the 
smaller towns, has had practically none in the cities 
and mining-camps. The problem here is not, how- 
ever, the need of laws, but the need of their enforce- 
ment, and all that women can do is to vote and work 
for candidates pledged to such enforcement. On the 
social evil, too, it is impossible to see that equal suf- 
frage has had any effect. Women, in fact, have 
made little effort in this direction. Previous to the 
spring of 1908, when the Market Street "cribs" in 
Denver were closed by the district-attorney, the so- 
cial evil in that city, within the limits prescribed by 
the police department, was probably more brazenly 
open, and also, perhaps, owing to the floating popu- 
lation of miners and others who come to the city to 
spend their money, more extensive, than in almost 
any other city of the United States. But equal suf- 
frage had about as much to do with this condition of 
affairs as a twelve-year-old child with the Constitution 
of the United States. The problem, indeed, seems to 
be too appalling and too fundamentally difficult for 
even the stoutest hearts and the clearest heads of 
experienced philanthropists. 

The liquor question is not, of course, merely a local 
matter. From 1894 to 1907, however, little state 
legislation was passed on this subject. Among the 
bills introduced and advocated by the women in the 
1895 session of the legislature was one providing for 
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the Gothenburg system of control of liquor traffic, 
but it failed of passage. Before equal suffrage was 
granted, laws had been enacted prohibiting the sale 
of liquor on election-day and providing that polling- 
places should not be located within fifty feet of a 
saloon. No important change was made in the liq- 
uor laws of the state until 1907, when a local-option 
law was passed, 1 which, though not entirely satis- 
factory to women, as represented by the Legislative 
Committee of the Colorado Federation of Women's 
Clubs, has been put into force with some degree of 
success. This law threw the question definitely into 
municipal politics, where it had already been handled 
by the practice of pledging candidates on the subject. 
The latter method was weak, however, as there 
was no power to prevent the candidates from break- 
ing their pledges Though the passage of the local- 
option law was doubtless made less difficult by the 
fact that the women of the state vote, this, like other 
recent victories of the temperance cause, seems to 
have been primarily a result of the wave of temperance 
enthusiasm which has swept over the whole United 
States. The Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
has materially aided this movement, but the chief 
responsibility appears to have rested upon the men's 
organization, the Anti-Saloon League. 

As early as 1897, however, the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union reported that there were twenty- 
six municipalities in Colorado which prohibited the 
sale of liquor, as compared with two early in 1894. 
The latter places were Colorado Springs and Greeley, 

1 Session Laws of Colorado, 1907, pp. 495 et seq. 
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in which liquor has never been legally sold. In 1907 
there were in all fifty-eight "dry" towns, including 
Boulder, the seat of the State University, Cafion City, 
Delta, Longmont, and Rocky Ford. At Steamboat 
Springs, the same year, the woman's club nominated 
a ticket which received the endorsement of both po- 
litical parties, and was successful. Their platform 
declared for high license and for confining saloons to 
a particular part of the town. 

During 1908, out of forty-five Colorado towns in 
which the saloon was the issue, the temperance cause 
won in twenty-nine. In twenty-six the fight was'made 
under the new local-option law, and in twenty of 
these successfully. In the other towns candidates 
were pledged. 1 The saloon was entirely eliminated 
in eight counties, including Delta and Weld. In 
Denver, moreover, where in the spring of the same 
year a hot fight was waged on the local-option issue, 
though the temperance cause was signally defeated in 
the down-town districts, two-thirds of the residence 
section was voted "dry." But in other states, too, 
the temperance cause, under the leadership of the 
Anti-Saloon League, met with many victories during 
that year. In Illinois, for instance, where conditions, 
however, may be more favorable than in Colorado, 
thirty-five counties were voted entirely "dry." 

An unexpected and to some persons discouraging feat- 
ure of this question is that equal suffrage has not ma- 
terially increased the strength of the Prohibition Party. 
In 1892 the Prohibition candidate for governor received 
less than 2 per cent, of the total vote cast for that office, 

1 American Issue, Colorado Edition, April 25, 1908. 
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and in 1896 only a trifle over 2 per cent, of the total vote. 
A Denver woman accounted for the weakness of the 
Prohibition Party by the statement that women "would 
vote Prohibition if the party had enough male votes to 
do much good, but they do not like to waste votes on a 
losing proposition." Another Denver woman remarked: 
"The women are almost universally for total abstinence, 
yet the Prohibition Party never gets their vote, and by 
reason of its insignificance is obliged to file its ticket by 
petition. Yet none of the parties dare nominate a saloon- 
keeper for office, except possibly an alderman now and 
then in the slums." The latter part of this statement, 
that equal suffrage has had a blighting influence over the 
political careers of saloon-keepers, is indisputably true, 
but it does not seem probable that women "are almost 
universally for total abstinence." In several localities, 
indeed, women have frankly expressed a preference for 
the saloon over the drug-store sale of liquor, and the 
practice of "bootlegging," or carrying a bottle in the leg. 
of the boot. Three or four persons who answered the 
question-blank, but were unfavorable to equal suffrage, 
thought that more women drink than before their en- 
franchisement. A Denver woman delegate, moreover, 
remarked that she had " heard women say they would not 
vote against liquor interests because they liked a glass of 
beer themselves." 

The consensus of opinion, however, according to Table 
XXIX, was strongly to the effect that equal suffrage 
has had a good influence in improving temperance laws 
and their enforcement. The question asked, simply, What 
has been the effect of equal suffrage on the liquor in- 
terests? and the answers, consequently, were not abso- 
lutely definite, but they at least indicate the trend of 
opinion on the subject. About half of the replies from 
all the men and all the women, inclusive of those who 
gave non-committal answers to this particular question, 
expressed the opinion that equal suffrage has aided the 
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temperance cause. Even of those who did not believe 
in equal suffrage, 27 per cent, of the men and 21. 1 per 
cent, of the women thought that it has had a good effect. 1 

As the effect of equal suffrage on the liquor inter- 
ests is primarily a local question, differences of opinion 
may be accounted for in part by local variations. A 
prominent Denver woman said: "In the cities of 
Denver and Pueblo the effect has been practically 
nil, save and except that saloon-keepers are no longer 
nominated for city offices. Throughout the state, 
in small towns and country places, the women have 
done much to curb or put it out of business entirely." 
Another Denver woman said: "Liquor interests are 
still paramount in defeating legislation, dominating 
elections, keeping the town wide open." There was, 
in fact, no specific testimony showing an appreciable 
effect in Denver or Pueblo, or in the strictly mining 
communities. 1 In smaller towns, however, progress 
has been made, and the general opinion was that "in 
municipal elections the women have been the force in 
voting out the saloons in many instances." 

In spite, then, of the disappointment of the ad- 
vocates of prohibition, the direct influence of equal 
suffrage on the liquor question is perhaps greater than 
on any other concrete political problem. A large 

1 Several men answered that the effect of equal suffrage on the 
liquor interests has been bad, because restrictions on the sale 
of liquor are not desirable; but these replies were classified under 
"good," as they merely expressed the same general opinion from 
another point of view. 

'See Appendix I for the number of retail liquor saloons in 
Denver and in Pueblo, and in the five cities ranging next above 
and the five cities ranging next below each in population in 1903. 
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number of the women voters apparently believe in 
temperance rather than in prohibition, and they have 
shown themselves inclined to accomplish their ends 
through local, non-partisan combinations rather than 
through adherence to the Prohibition Party. But it is 
impossible to doubt that equal suffrage has had great 
influence on the liquor question. A Weld County 
man, who did not definitely answer the question as 
to belief in equal suffrage, said: "There is doubtless 
a distinct gain here, and, so far as I have been able 
to discover, this is about the only gain." Another 
man who did not believe in equal suffrage thought 
11 this the one question where women's votes count." 

4. Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that the most 
conspicuous effect of equal suffrage has been upon 
legislation, and, though it is impossible to prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt that the woman's 
club movement alone would not have brought about 
the passage of the same laws, it seems probable that 
the votes of women have effected the desired end with 
less effort and in less time than would have been 
required in non-suffrage states. When they were 
first enfranchised their influence may have been 
slightly stronger than at present, as they were then 
politically an unknown quantity, and the men, in 
order to win their votes, may have yielded more than 
later experience proved necessary. But they are 
still, to a certain extent, an unknown factor, as they 
split their tickets more often than men. For this 
reason, political bosses, as well as saloon men, are 
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usually opposed to equal suffrage. They have never 
been known to favor "prize -fight" bills, or other 
laws of vicious tendency, and not more than twenty 
persons, in answering any of the questions relating 
to the effect of equal suffrage on legislation, expressed 
the opinion that it has been bad. Of these, nearly 
half thought stringent liquor laws, which they attri- 
buted to the woman vote, objectionable. Several of 
the others complained of the injustice of the 1895 
"age of consent" law. Some persons considered the 
laws favored by women too radical, and others thought 
them too conservative. 

Although the Colorado laws for the protection of 
working women and children might be greatly 
strengthened, and although the experience of older 
states furnishes a warning that such legislation should 
be enacted, if it is not to encounter grave difficulties, 
before urgent occasion for it has arisen, it is fair to say 
that, in other respects, no state has a code of laws 
better adapted to its immediate need for the pro- 
tection of women and children, and that the influence 
of the enfranchised women has distinctly strengthened 
the cause of reform in this particular. The direct in- 
fluence of women who have taken active part has been 
one factor, but the indirect influence of the mere- 
ly voting woman, by materially strengthening the 
backing of the men who have stood for reform meas- 
ures in the interest of women and children, has been 
even more powerful. 

The influence of the social settlements and of the 
Juvenile Court is, of course, potent in securing many 
of the reforms which settlement workers have also 
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secured in other states and cities. But the propor- 
tion of women interested in these matters is almost 
everywhere larger than the proportion of men, and 
in Colorado there is inevitably, in the consideration 
of such questions, a tendency to yield to the wishes 
of that large element of the political constituency, 
the women. This tendency is not as great as might 
be wished, and there are sometimes other more power- 
ful interests to be conciliated. Whenever a Colorado 
woman, however, makes a demand in which she may 
reasonably be supposed to have the silent backing of 
the great mass of women who do not talk but vote, 
she inevitably has far less difficulty in obtaining her 
object than her sisters of the non-suffrage states. 
The possession of the ballot economizes for her both 
effort and time. 



VII 

EFFECT OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE ON THE WOMEN 

OF COLORADO 

THE preceding chapters have dealt with the re- 
sults of equal suffrage considered as a political 
reform. It has been seen that in active political work 
women take less part than men, but that a fair pro- 
portion of them fulfil their duty of voting on election- 
day. It has also been seen that the women who have 
been elected to public office have made as good 
records, and in some cases better, than the men. The 
economic influence of equal suffrage has thus far 
been slight, but its influence on legislation had un- 
doubtedly been considerable, especially on legislation 
in the interest of women, children, and dumb animals, 
and against the free conduct of the liquor business. 
But there is another question which is, in the opinion 
of many, of even more importance and significance 
than the effect of women voters on politics. This is 
the question of the influence of politics on women. 
Equal suffrage is, indeed, a social as well as a political 
problem, and some of the most telling arguments 
against it are based upon the supposition that it 
tends to destroy womanliness. 

A woman ex-member of the State Legislature an- 
swered the questions relating to the effect of equaL 
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suffrage on the moral character and intelligence of 
women and on the home and the children by saying 
that she did not "see any sense in these questions." 
Nevertheless, this is perhaps the most important side 
of the problem. Not only is it the chief point of at- 
tack by anti-suffragists, but, as has been seen, the 
arguments for woman's enfranchisement as a measure 
of political expediency are not strong enough to 
counterbalance any considerable degree of injury to 
the woman or to the home. 

The chief points bearing upon the question which 
are considered in this chapter are: First, the extent 
of belief in the principle of equal suffrage among 
Colorado people, after twelve years' experience of its 
actual workings; second, the increase or decrease of 
women's interest in politics; third, the increase or 
decrease of their influence; fourth, the question of 
woman's political independence — i.e., whether she 
merely doubles the vote by duplicating that of her 
male relatives; fifth, the effect of equal suffrage on 
the moral character of women; sixth, its effect on 
their intelligence and public spirit; and, seventh, its 
effect on the home and the children. 

In considering each one of these subjects it must be 
remembered that there are at least two conflicting 
ideals of womanly excellence, and that opinions and 
answers to questions are dictated in large part by 
these ideals. As the replies do not admit of classi- 
fication upon any basis of ideals, this naturally leads 
to some confusion and possible ambiguity. It is 
believed, however, that a fairly clear view of the 
situation may be obtained by assuming, throughout 
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the following discussion, that the terms "improve- 
ment" or "good result," as used by the persons an- 
swering the question-blank, generally mean the en- 
largement of woman's mind or heart without any 
accompanying neglect of her traditional sphere. 

i. Belief in Equal Suffrage 

The first of these questions relates to the present 
attitude of the people of Colorado toward equal suf- 
frage in general. It could not be considered, of 
course, that the answers to the circular sent out in 
the course of this investigation would indicate how 
a vote on woman's enfranchisement, if taken to-day, 
would stand. The blanks were sent almost entirely to 
men and women who were supposed to be particularly 
interested in politics, or at least in public affairs, and 
the answers may be assumed to have come from those 
who had the strongest opinions one way or the other, 
or who were most willing to aid, to the extent of their 
knowledge, in the investigation. Nevertheless, Table 
XXX shows that, of all the women, 72.1 per cent., 
and of all the men, 55.2 per cent., believed in equal 
suffrage. Of the remaining men, too, 15.3 per cent, 
did not give definite answers to the question, and 
less than 30 per cent, expressed an unfavorable opin- 
ion, while of the remaining women 12.5 per cent, gave 
no definite answers, and only 15.4 per cent, expressed 
themselves as opposed to equal suffrage. 

Some interesting reasons were given for belief or dis- 
belief in equal suffrage. A number of persons agreed 
with a Denver woman who answered that she believed 
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in it " absolutely as a question of abstract justice, that has 
nothing to do with its present effect." But more made 
statements similar to that of another Denver woman who 
said: "I did not at the time it was granted, but do now." 
In several cases women who did not believe in equal 
suffrage stated that, nevertheless, they considered it their 
duty to vote. A number, too, who did not favor equal 
suffrage as a general proposition, added that they would 
fight against having it abolished. One woman answered, 
11 It is a state law. I keep it." Another Denver woman: 
delegate to one of the conventions in 1906, believed "a 
woinan has as much right to make a few dollars out of 
politics as a man has, and women need it more." 

All of the more conventional reasons for woman's en- 
franchisement were given in answers to this question, as 
well as the conventional arguments on the other side, 
such as that woman ".ought not to accept it for womanly 
reasons," that "suffrage demeans a woman," and that 
"by trying to place herself on the same level with man, 
woman degrades herself." There were a number of com- 
plaints similar to the following: "I believe in equal suf- 
frage if women could learn to take the interest they should 
in politics, but they shirk every responsibility connected 
with it for a tea or a card party." Still others asserted 
that Colorado is such a corrupt state politically that it 
should not be taken as a fair example. 

A far more serious complaint, made by a prominent, 
well-informed, and generally intelligent Denver man, was 
the following: "I have believed in equal suffrage all my 
life, but Colorado experience has been disappointing. 
Women will always have great influence on the legislation 
of the country with or without the ballot. Equal suf- 
frage has brought a class of women to the front in political 
activity that hurts 'women's influence* in all respects. 
Perhaps longer experience will work improvement." It 
is true that in some instances undesirable women have 
been active in politics, but usually other women have been 
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the first to repudiate them. There is another group of 
women, who, while perfectly respectable, intelligent, and 
well-intentioned, are hopelessly untactful, and antagonize 
instead of attracting the men with whom they work; but 
these, by their own methods, tend to eliminate them- 
selves from active politics. 

A wiser observation, perhaps, was made by another 
prominent Denver man, who said: "I did not expect the 
enfranchisement of women to work a revolution in our 
government, and I have not been disappointed." This 
answer, too, throws light on the replies of nineteen men 
who said that they voted for equal suffrage or advocated 
it when they came to Colorado, but after seeing how it 
worked changed their minds. One of these men said: 
"My mother was a pioneer suffrage worker, and I was 
taught to believe in and respect it, but my own experience, 
both as an office-seeker and participator in politics, to- 
gether with eight years' observation as a newspaper man- 
has changed my views entirely." Another remark that 
throws light on the opposition of these nineteen men was 
made by a prominent woman experienced in politics out- 
side of Denver, who said: "I have never heard an argu- 
ment against it that would not apply equally to both 
sexes." 

The truth is that both the ardent enthusiasts and the 
critics who have weighed equal suffrage in the scales of 
its own propagandists have found it wanting, and have 
sometimes, therefore, called it a failure. But meanwhile 
the measure has made converts among people who, hav- 
ing indulged in saner expectations, are thankful for what 
has been accomplished. A Boulder County man, for 
instance, said that he voted against equal suffrage when 
it was submitted, but was now in favor of it, "having 
observed the elevating effect"; and a Teller County man 
said that he believed in it " with all its disadvantages and 
ill effects, for I don't think men should have a monopoly 
in politics." 
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There has been considerable speculation as to 
Whether Colorado Is iikely to do away with equal 
suffrage, but no reasonable person considers this 
within the range of political possibilities, fiqual 
suffrage would have to be voted out just as it was 
voted in, first by the legislature and then by a 
referendum vote of the people. The legislature 
might possibly do its part, though the championship 
of such a bill would indicate almost unparalleled 
political recklessness. When it came to a vote, how- 
ever, it is highly probable that a large proportion 
of the men would express their approval of the ex- 
periment, while no woman who has been favorable 
to equal suffrage would willingly yield her privilege 
and a large number of those who have been indifferent 
or hostile would fight vigorously against their dis^ 
franchisement. 

A shrewd, observant, and well-balanced man from 
Weld County gave the following statement as to his 
belief in equal suffrage and its permanence: "Yes, 
unqualifiedly. More than that, I am entirely satisfied 
with the results that have been achieved. 1 voted 
for woman's suffrage in 1893, at the time it carried in 
Colorado, but I did not expect the maturity of five per 
cent, of the promises made, and felt that extravagant 
predictions and radical claims were not only un- 
warranted but a positive harm. It is not only right 
that Women should have power of suffrage, but it is 
&n almost incalculable benefit to humanity as a whole. 
True progress is slow. Woman suffrage will not be 
done away with in Colorado." 
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2. Interest op Women in Politics 

Actual experience of equal suffrage has undoubtedly 
increased the number of people who, not as a fad or a 
party measure, but as a reasonable conviction, favor 
it$ extension. There can also be no doubt but that 
equal suffrage has increased the interest of women in 
politics. 

The answers to the question-blank, as given in Table 
XXXI, show that si per cent, of all the men, including 
those who gave no definite answer to this particular ques- 
tion, and 60 per cent, of all the women, believed that 
the interest of women has been increased. Of the men, 
32.8 per cent., and of the women 41 per cent., said it has 
increased, but did not specify whether their basis of 
comparison was the time before equal suffrage or the time 
immediately following. The question failed to state the 
basis wished, and consequently the answers do not furnish 
any valid conclusion as to whether the women's interest 
has increased or decreased since the early years ef theif 
enfranchisement. Of the men 18.2 per cent., and Qf the 
women 19 per cent., definitely stated that the interest 
of women has increased since they have been granted 
political power. These answers, added to those of the 
men and women who did not specify their basis of com- 
parisons furnish conclusive evidence that equal suffrage 
Stimulates in women an interest in politics. About ?Q 
p§r cent* of both sexes testified that women take less 
interest, but nearly all of these put their replies in such a 
way as to indicate that they meant, as one woman said: 
if Less than when first granted the right of suffrage," 

The reasons given for interest in politics were many, 
but they may be roughly classified under patriotism! duty 
or responsibility for the proper exercise of political power; 
general intelligence or the rqutine interest Qf educated 
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people in public affairs; the natural concern of the tax- 
payer; and other financial reasons indicating a desire to 
obtain money from political work or position. The largest 
proportion of men, 36.5 per cent., and also the largest 
proportion of women, 30.9 per cent., named patriotic 
motives, but of the men 25.7 per cent, considered interest 
in politics as a duty. The comparatively small propor- 
tion of women, 17.4 per cent., who named duty as a 
motive for interest is somewhat surprising, and may 
indicate that few women find suffrage an onerous burden. 
But 12.6 per cent, of the men and 9.4 per cent, of the 
women gave no definite answer to the question, and 2.7 
per cent, of the men and 5.4 per cent, of the women said 
they were not interested. It is difficult, however, to draw 
the line between these reasons and to reach a definite 
conclusion. 

Under "general intelligence " were placed such answers 
as these: "Because interested in humanity, economic jus- 
tice, and civic progress"; "because I am a reasoning hu- 
man being"; "political work has a great fascination to 
me"; "because it takes a woman out of the rut — fresh in- 
terest and opportunity to understand what is going on." 
A larger proportion of women than of men, 21.3 per cent, 
as compared with 14.8 per cent., named causes of this 
character. In cases where two or more reasons for in- 
terest were given, the answers were classified under that 
first or most prominently named. One woman said she 
was interested because she thought "it is high time the 
saloon was hung up to dry." The fact that they were 
taxpayers was given as a cause of interest by 1.4 per cent, 
of the men and 6 per cent, of the women. 

More women than men, 9.6 per cent, as compared with 
6.3 per cent., gave financial reasons for their interest. 
There is reason to believe, however, that a smaller pro- 
portion of men than of women were willing to confess, 
even when such was the case, to being interested merely 
"for the money that is in it." Women generally seek 
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the appointive positions, while men are more often candi- 
dates for elective offices. Discretion of utterance is, con- 
sequently, not as essential to women as to men. This 
motive in both sexes is undoubtedly, however, greatly 
underestimated in the table. 

A considerably larger proportion of women than of men 
interest themselves in politics ill order to aid a relative, 
nearly always husband, father, or brother. The question 
was asked : " Have you any near relative active in politics, 
or who holds any position the salary or wages of which 
are paid from public funds, Whose political affiliation is 
the same as yours?" Of the women who had done any 
political work, 16.7 per cent., and of the men only 9.9 
per cent., answered "Yes" to this question. Moreover, 
the possession of such a relative was probably an acci- 
dental circumstance with more of the men than of the 
women. There is some complaint from both sexes that 
equal suffrage has obliged men politicians to make their 
wived and daughters enter politics in order to aid them 
against rivals whose women relatives would otherwise 
tufti the balance. In 1906 a woman sat through the 
sessions of one of the long and tedious conventions in 
Denver with a nine weeks' old baby girl in her arms. 
Neither she nor her husband, who was with her, believed 
in equal suffrage, but her husband held a political position. 

Twenty-four women and thirteen men, all of whom had 
at one time or another taken some active part in politics 
other than voting, said they were not interested. One 
bf the women added: "But the work it has given me has 
added to the comforts of some very nice children which 
they would have had to do without otherwise." Another 
said, " I have a large family to care for " ; a third answered, 
isimply: "To help my husband"; and a fourth: "Because 
my husband asked me." 

The increased interest of the women of Colorado 
in politics since their enfranchisement is doubtless 
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due largely to their increased sense of responsibility 
in public affairs. As a Pueblo woman put it, they 
"have a personal interest, and study and learn more 
about government because they see the necessity p{ 
informing themselves in order to vote intelligently." 
Some persons who answered the blank thought that 
women candidates increase the interest among their 
own sex ; others that husbands and brothers talk more 
about political affairs at home; and still others that 
interest is roused by contemplation of the good re- 
sults pf equ^l suffrage. A prominent Denver woman 
thought that women are taking more interest because 
more and more, politics tends to enter into "every* 
thing concerning improvement of business condi- 
tions, education, and other things of vital interest 
to all classes." Several men $nd women cited the 
woman's club movement as a reason for increased 
interest in politics. Others thought that moral 
rather than political questions are now the issue, and 
that these particularly attract women. A number 
thought increased interest due merely to the faet 
tljat women are becoming accustomed to the fran- 
chise. 

On the other hand, most of those who said that 
women take less interest than in the early years of 
equal suffrage alleged as a reason that the novelty 
has worn off. A prominent Denver woman added 
that women "realize that they are not able, with their 
short experience, to purify politics completely"; an- 
other g$ve as $ reason "because the men do not 
a§eord them the importance they naturally fqel tbQy 
should oammand"; and a third said that women are 
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"disgusted with dishonest methods." Similar opin- 
ions were given by others. 

Some persons alleged that the better class of women 
are dropping out of politics, and others denied this, saying 
that, while some drop out, "they are not representative 
women." A Denver woman delegate to a convention 
in 1906 said that "those women who took it up as a 
fad naturally all dropped it when the novelty wore off," 
but she thought that women in general take more in- 
terest than when first enfranchised. 

One of the county superintendents who believed that 
women take less interest than at first, nevertheless stated 
that they take as much interest as men who are not 
professional politicians. A prominent Denver man, too, 
thought that "their interest is sustained in about the same 
ratio as with the average male voter." Some answers 
were to the effect that the interest of women depends upon 
the issue, and several cited, in illustration of this, the great 
activity of the Boulder women in the city election of 1907. 
One woman said: "Among women of my acquaintance, 
voting is more general ; actual attendance at primaries and 
conventions, less. Voting is a matter of civic duty. The 
other work is useless under the present system." Several 
others practically agreed with this opinion, and one woman 
added that women are also influenced "by the desire to 
avoid the turmoil, strife, and disagreeableness of political 
activity." A woman prominent in politics in a small 
town remarked: "To the older women politics was a new 
thing, and something for which they fought and worked. 
The young women take it as a right, and so do not talk as 
much." Another woman thought that they take more 
interest, but that there are " fewer women politicians than 
when suffrage was first granted." 

A Weld County man answered: "Slightly more, but not 
as much as would be expected. I think the reason is they 
do not have the same natural interest in political matters 
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as do men, and I believe another fairly sufficient reason is 
that they have never been sufficiently educated to mani- 
fest an interest in political and sociological matters as 
remote as have been most questions of general politics. 
The latest tendency in the political field is to bring 
political questions down to the personal element, and make 
it more a matter of the man and his character, and less a 
question of theoretical politics; and this fact will make 
the ordinary men and women both more directly concern- 
ed with the machinery of politics." 

3. Influence of Women in Politics 

Closely allied to the interest of women in politics 
is their influence and its increase or decrease. As in 
the preceding case, this question was so worded that 
it is impossible to show from the answers the verdict 
of public opinion as to the present influence of wom- 
en as compared with their influence during the first 
years of their enfranchisement. In Table XXXII the 
replies of those persons who definitely stated that 
their influence has increased since suffrage was grant- 
ed were separately classified. Disregarding this di- 
vision, 40.5 per cent, of all the men who answered 
any of the questions on the blank, and 52.7 per cent, 
of all the women, believed that the influence of women 
in politics is increasing. 

The proportion of both sexes who answered that it has 
not changed is somewhat small, 14.4 per cent, of the men 
and 9.6 per cent, of the women. A fairly large proportion 
of the men, 27.3 per cent., and only 17.4 per cent, of the 
women, believed that it has decreased. But of the 168 
men and 102 women who answered "less," 99 men and 
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44 women did not believe in equal suffrage. The strong 
influence exerted over the answers to this question by the 
attitude toward equal suffrage is also seen in the large 
proportion of those who favored women's enfranchise- 
ment who answered "more." 

Most of the persons who asserted that the influence of 
women has decreased were evidently comparing present 
conditions with those that prevailed during the early years 
of equal suffrage. A few, however, believed that the 
franchise itself has decreased their influence. A Boulder 
woman, for example, answered: "Decreasing in suffrage 
states, because they lose the quiet and more potential in- 
fluence when they enter the public arena. ?l 

The chief cause cited for a decrease of influence was 
indifference, but many others were named. A member 
of the State Legislature said that women "lose their in- 
fluence as soon as they are tied to party politic?." There 
was some complaint from others of discouragement, 
and slackened efforts. A prominent Denver man saicj; 
"Women's influence in politics is on the decline, i. Be- 
cause they are not posted on the issues involved. 2. 
Because men discourage their participation. Our poli- 
ticians do not desire their influence, but they dare not s^y 
so." Several persons asserted that the fi better cl&fft" 
of women, after a little experience, become disguste4 with 
po]itics. Two or three of these added that, as the in- 
fluence of the "better class" decreases, that of the lower 
class increases, because "the party }n power controls the 
votes of the harlots and courtesans and women of ques- 
tionable character, and compels them to vote their way." 
Another point was suggested by a member of the State 
Legislature : "Decreasing, except in local issues, due largely, 
I believe, to the fact that their influence has been less 
than thought to be, and that a fewer number are as ac- 
tive as anticipated." A prominent Denver woman said: 
"The fear of what women in politics will do is deereas? 
ing because the men see that, the excitement being over, 
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they are amenable to the same rules, if not methods, that 
have governed politics since the world began." Another 
prominent Denver woman suggested that the political 
machine is making both men and women helpless; and a 
Las Animas man said that the influence of women is 
decreasing, "because their husbands and sons work for 
corporations, and they cannot vote as conscience dictates." 
One woman asserted that women "lack the genius for 
leadership," and several others complained merely of a 
lack of leaders. 

A number of both sexes asserted that women have 
not now and never had any influence whatever. Others 
testified that, owing to the continual advent of large 
numbers of Eastern women who take no interest until they 
are educated up to an appreciation of their privilege, the 
influence remains practically stationary. 

The causes of increased influence are naturally 
much the same as the causes of increased interest, 
and the one is largely the reflex of the other. Addi- 
tional reasons assigned for increased influence were 
that women now pay more attention to organization, 
that they have learned political methods and become 
generally familiar with political machinery, and that 
"the prejudice against women in politics on the 
part of both men and women is gradually disappear- 
ing." It was pointed out in some answers that 
women's influence cannot be measured by the num- 
ber of candidates of their sex nominated. A Weld 
County woman of some political experience answered 
to this question: "Decreasing in outward manifes- 
tations, but increasing as a recognized factor, in the 
choice and election of candidates." Another ex- 
perienced woman, from Boulder County, said: "In- 
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creasing, because they have studied the real issue and 
vote and work far more independently and not so 
much for the novelty." Several persons claimed that 
women study economic questions more than men. 

A Denver woman suggested an important idea 
when she answered: "Increasing, as they can in- 
fluence their children, growing into voting age, as 
well as others." Added to this suggestion is that of 
a Pueblo woman, who said: "At first it was a fad. 
Then interest decreased. But I think this is being 
followed by an increasing interest as the younger set 
come on who are educated in politics." A San Miguel 
woman stated that " young men consult their mothers 
more on political questions than their fathers." Only 
two or three, out of the twelve hundred odd people 
who answered the blank, asserted that women's in- 
fluence in politics is evil. A broad-minded woman 
from Delta County said: "Increasing as the intelli- 
gence of women increases and broadens. Whenever 
any woman, however, so far forgets her womanhood 
as to raise her voice to a harsh note or do one ungentle 
thing, by that much it decreases." 

4. Political Independence 

In answer to the question in regard to the in- 
fluence of women in politics, a number of persons 
gave as a reason for its lack that they merely repeat 
their husbands' votes. 1 Table XXXIII shows that, in 

1 One man somewhat illogical ly remarked that " no woman has 
any influence because she either votes the same way her husband 
does or else the other way, thereby killing his ballot." But 
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answer to 3 direct question, 73.3 per gept. of all the 
men and 53.* per cent, of all the women ptated that 
women usually vote the same ticket^ as their husbands, 
or, if unmarried, a$ their fathers. Many of those, 
however, who asserted that women usually vote with 
their husbands pr fathers added that there are nu- 
merous exceptions, and others paid that their so 
voting is due entirely to the fact th^t they aire usually 
of the same political belief.* Fifteen pr twenty wom- 
en, however, answered that they themselves did not 
Vpte the same tickets as their husbands, and fcbcmt 

an equal number thought independence in this matter 
increasing among women- A woman whose experi- 
ence of Colorado politics gives her statement special 
weight, said: "An investigation made some five years 
ago showed ten per cent, as voting independent." 

The opinions expressed in these answers, however, 
cannot be fairly weighed without first taking into 
consideration the probable remit of a supplementary 
inquiry, which was not made, as to whether men 
USU^Hy vote the same tickets as their wives, or, if un- 
married, as their fathers. It is highly probable that 

this suggests that a man either votes the same way his neighbor 
does or else the other way, thereby killing his neighbor's ballot; 
and, if the argument is accepted as conclusive, manhood suffrage 
should logically be abolished. 

1 Answers which asserted that women vote "independently" or 
44 According to their convictions" were classified under "No," 
though obviously their independence or their convictions might 
lead them to the same party affiliations as their husbands pr 
fathers. Of the men, 13.5 per cent., and of the women, 34.4 per 
cent,, gave answers of this kind. It must be remembered that the 
replies to this question were merely the expression of personal 
epinjoa an4 were considerably influenced, as the table shows, by 
thf geoftfftl feeUtf ox fUpbeljef in equal suffrage. 
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TABLE XXXIII 

Question — Do women usually rote the same ticket as their hus- 
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the answers to such a question would be substantially 
the same as those to the question in regard to the 
women's vote. About twenty persons answered 
that daughters vote as their fathers in about the 
same proportion as do sons. One prominent Denver 
woman said: "Political opinion is largely a matter 
of interest and association. Families usually agree." 
Another remarked: "As a rule they vote alike, but 
which determines the double vote is another ques- 
tion." A member of the State Legislature asserted 
that "when you get the woman of the house with 
you, in seven cases out of ten you can count on the 
man." The influence is undoubtedly reciprocal. 

A number of persons, in answering this question, dis- 
tinguished between its two parts, some saying that un- 
married women vote with their fathers, but married women 
do not vote with their husbands; and others that the 
married vote with their husbands, but not the unmarried 
with their fathers. Several said that women tend to fol- 
low the politics of their fathers, regardless of their hus- 
bands. Others distinguished between local and national 
politics. For instance, a Denver woman said that they 
usually vote the same tickets as their men relatives in 
national elections, but not in municipal. This is prob- 
ably true, as party lines are not so closely drawn by 
either men or women in local elections. There was other 
testimony to the effect that "women are very independent 
in opposing or supporting a particular candidate of whom 
they approve. They scratch more than men." Several 
persons agreed with the Boulder County woman who said : 
"Uneducated and unread women vote as their husbands 
do. Educated and well-read women have a mind of their 
own and vote as they please." There was, too, a good deal 
of testimony to the effect that, as a Teller County man put 
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it, "they usually vote as their male relatives do except on 
liquor questions and other moral propositions/' 

Only three persons found it worth while to even men- 
tion the possibility of domestic discord in case the wife 
did not vote the same ticket as her husband. Fortunately, 
there are probably few men in Colorado who would take 
the position of the Weld County man who said: "I think 
the dutiful wife or child does. Especially I think the 
wife should not disagree with her husband as to politics. 
I know that I insist my own wife be a Republican, though 
born and bred a Democrat, and she gladly does as I desire 
in politics. However, she is not yet old enough to vote. 
Until she was married she knew no politics but that of a 
Democrat.' ' 



5- Effect on the Moral Character of Women 

On the question, "What has been the effect of 
equal suffrage on the moral character and business 
and political honor of women?" there was little dif- 
ference of opinion between the sexes, but a decided 
difference between those who believed in equal suf- 
frage and those who did not. Thus, Table XXXIV 
shows that while of those who favored equal suffrage 
only 6.7 per cent, of the men and 3.9 per cent, of the 
women thought the effect bad, of those who did not 
favor it 30.8 per cent, of the men and 33.3 per cent, 
of the women asserted that the effect has been bad. 1 
On the other hand, of those who believed in equal 
suffrage 31.8 per cent, of the men and 33.2 per cent. 

1 The percentages here, as in all cases, are based on the total 
number of each sex who gave an answer to any question on the 
blank, whether or not a definite answer to this particular ques- 
tion was given. 
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of the women alleged a good influence, while of those 
who did not believe in it only 3.3 per cent, of each sex 
gave this answer. Nevertheless, in every division, 
whether believers or non-believers or persons who did 
not commit themselves on the general question, with 
the single exception of the women who believed in 
equal suffrage, the largest proportion of both sexes an- 
swered that enfranchisement has had no effect on the 
moral character of women. 1 In view of the opinion 
expressed in most cases by the specific answers, that 
the bad influence has been solely over those women 
who have been active in political work, these figures 
may be taken to represent roughly, but perhaps as 
fairly as such things can be measured, the proportion 
of women upon whom the effect in this particular has 
been good, bad, or inappreciable. 2 

A dozen or so persons distinguished between moral 
character and business and political honor, and gave 
answers similar to this: "Has not changed the moral 
character; has increased the business and political honor." 
A woman who has done considerable work for her party 
in the state said: "Women are more liable to petty spite 
in voting than men. I know, because my husband has 
just been elected to office, and all the women who were 
mad at me voted against him." On the other hand, a 
Huerfano County man said: "I cannot say that it has 

1 In all, 38.8 per cent, of the men and 33.8 per cent, of the 
women gave this answer, as against 18.8 per cent, of the men and 
26 per cent, of the women who answered "good," and 15.1 
per cent, of the men and 9.2 per cent, of the women who answered 
'bad." Of the men, 27.3 per cent., and of the women, 31 per 
cent., did not answer the question. 

' It seems approximately fair in making this estimate to add 
to the "none" column the indefinite answers. 
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Question — What has been the effect of equal suffrage on the moral 
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improved the moral character of women, but I think it 
has made an improvement in men, both in morals and 
honor." A Pueblo County man who did not believe in 
equal suffrage answered: "Bad — during a campaign. I 
see men associate with women that they would not rec- 
ognize under ordinary circumstances, and would not 
want their wives and daughters to know. Have also 
seen men of no moral character intrude themselves upon 
women who would not wish to recognize them, but must 
tolerate." 

Upon the moral character and business and politi- 
cal honor of the great majority of the women of the 
state, however, equal suffrage has probably had no 
effect, nor is there any reason why it should have had. 
Moreover, although upon a few women who have taken 
active part the influence has apparently been bad, 
doubtless in most of these cases equal suffrage has not 
actually caused the woman to be disloyal or dishonest, 
but has merely enabled a woman who possessed these 
traits of character to display them more conspicuous- 
ly. A prominent Denver woman said : " I have not no- 
ticed that it has changed them particularly. Many 
women with a low idea of honor have been prominent, 
but I have always felt that the political work simply 
made public the want of moral fibre inherent in the 
woman herself." The great majority of persons, in- 
deed, who answered the blank seemed to agree sub- 
stantially with the Denver woman who said: "The 
effect on the honorable woman has made no more 
difference than the effect of any other line of work 
that takes her among her fellow-creatures in a busi- 
ness way. It is the woman who has a flaw in her 
nature who allows suffrage to corrupt her." 
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Upon a few of these women, however, equal suf- 
frage has undoubtedly had a bad effect by subject- 
ing them to temptations which they were unable to 
withstand. Men, too, sometimes yield under similar 
circumstances. One woman thought that "a contin- 
uous political life, with its fierce temptations, will in 
time drag down any man who does not possess fire- 
proof characteristics of the Rooseveltian order.' ' A 
few answers claimed that woman's sense of honor has 
been blunted, others that the evil consists in their 
having been made bolder and more self-assertive, and 
several that the bad effect is confined to the cities. 
A county chairman, over his own signature, testified: 
"In the last campaign women sold their influence 
and agreed to work for both parties for cash — highest 
price paid, $25; lowest, $5. I myself bought one 
woman for $10 where the Democrats had paid her 
$15, and we have her endorsements on the checks." 

On the other hand, there is evidence to show that 
upon the moral character and business and political 
honor of some women equal suffrage has had a good 
effect, in part by bringing them into contact with 
business and political ideals, and in part by devel- 
oping dormant characteristics of a high onier. 

6. Effect on the Intelligence and Public Spirit 

of Women 

The conclusion seems to be that on the moral side 
the influence of equal suffrage over the women of 
Colorado has been slight, but the evidence sum- 
marized in Table XXXV shows that on their in- 
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telligence and public spirit it has had a distinctly 
good effect. 

There is greater difference of opinion between the sexes 
on this point, however, than on the preceding question, 
and nearly the same difference between those who be- 
lieved in equal suffrage and those who did not. Of those 
who favored women's enfranchisement, 73.2 per cent, of 
all the men and 83.2 per cent, of all the women who 
answered any question on the blank thought the effect 
good. Of those who answered " No u to the general ques- 
tion, only 10.4 per cent, of the men, but a surprisingly 
large proportion, 32.2 percent., of the women, also believed 
the effect good. Of all the men, only 5.2 per cent., and of 
all the women, only 1.4 per cent., testified to a bad in- 
fluence, but of the 32 men and 8 women giving this an- 
swer 21 of the men and 7 of the women did not believe 
in equal suffrage. A good effect was observed by 47.6 
per cent, of all the men and 71.3 per cent, of all the 
women. Upon the whole, then, the table indicates that 
a decisive plurality of the twelve hundred persons who 
answered thought that equal suffrage has had a good 
effect upon the intelligence and public spirit of women. 

There was, moreover, no adequate reason suggested 
for the belief that it has had a bad influence. Criticisms 
of its moral and not of its intellectual effect were, indeed, 
practically the only remarks made in connection with 
these answers. For instance, a Teller County man who 
did not believe in equal suffrage said: "No appreciable 
effect, except to degrade. Women study politics and 
undertake to learn political methods. If they are good 
women, the more they learn the more disgusted they be- 
come. If they are otherwise, they accept the situation, 
adopt the political methods as their own, and as a conse- 
quence lower their womanhood.' ' A Boulder County wom- 
an complained that it " has brought out a bold element in the 
lower classes which is, many times, offensively aggressive." 
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TABLE XXXV 

Question -What has been the effect of equal suffrage on the 
intelligence and public spirit of women? 
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A number of persons mentioned, in this connection, 
the woman's-club movement. Thus, a Denver woman 
remarked : "Equal suffrage has been so mixed up with 
the woman's-club movement that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between their work, but the two together 
have had a very broadening effect upon Colorado 
women." Several asserted that the clubs are a more 
important factor than equal suffrage. A prominent 
Denver man, for instance, whose opinion is worthy 
of consideration, said: "The advent of woman's suf- 
frage and the modern movement for organization of 
women's clubs occurring at the same time in Colorado 
prevents a wise answer to this question. My own 
opinion is that the movement for organization of 
women's clubs is lately responsible for the advance- 
ment made in women as to public spirit and in- 
crease of public influence and the advance in the 
knowledge and intelligence of women generally. I do 
not believe the right of suffrage has contributed in 
any marked degree to this end, but the discussion 
of political questions which might have otherwise 
occurred, and which has occurred in states where 
equal suffrage is not enacted, composes an important 
part of the work of women's clubs. My opinion is 
that the national movement for women's clubs has 
been equally as efficient and responsible for the im- 
provement of the public spirit of women in states 
where equal suffrage does not exist as it has been 
where it does exist, and it has not been attended by 
some of the complications which equal suffrage per- 
mits." 

The majority of persons who answered the blank, 
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however, seem to have agreed with the county 
chairman who said: "The effect has been to broaden 
women intellectually by creating a desire and am- 
bition to study public questions and to familiarize 
themselves with government affairs." One Teller 
County woman thought that it has created among 
women a desire "to become posted so as to con- 
verse intelligently with their husbands " ; and another 
thought that it has encouraged them "to fit them- 
selves for positions that will bring them a living 
salary." A Boulder County woman remarked: "I 
do not know of anything that could do more, for it 
has given them a hope without which neither sex ac- 
complishes very much. Few seek to cultivate their 
minds along lines in which they cannot hope to take 
a part." Another view was that equal suffrage has 
brought to the service of the public the intelligence 
and public spirit of brilliant women and of women 
of leisure who would otherwise have frittered away 
their time and energy in comparatively trivial in- 
terests. 

A number of persons said that "the average woman 
voter is more intelligent and better informed than the 
average male voter." For example, a Pueblo man 
said, "She studies, more than men, books relating to 
political economy and ethics." The statement has 
frequently been made that, during the first eight 
months after the equal-suffrage victory, one firm in 
Denver sold a latter number of books on political 
economy than it had sold in twenty years before. 
A Denver woman delegate, with more wisdom than 
grammar, said that equal suffrage has had a good 
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effect on the intelligence and public spirit of women 
because ' * if you have an education and don't keep on 
repairing of it all the time it gets stale." 

A prominent Denver woman called this good 
effect "the one great result of equal suffrage," and 
another said: "I know of no women anywhere equal 
as a whole to the women of Colorado in civic in- 
telligence and devotion." A third Denver woman 
stated: "It has been of more benefit to women than 
they have been to politics, so far, in broadening their 
minds and inducing public spirit." 



7. Effect on the Home and the Children 

The answers to the general question as to the effect 
of equal suffrage on the home and the children are 
summarized in Table XXXVI. Of all the persons 
who answered any of the questions on the blank, 39.9 
per cent, of the men and 32.5 per cent, of the women 
thought it has had no influence. But there were 
decided differences of opinion between the men and 
the women who believed that it has had an appreciable 
effect one way or the other. The largest proportion 
of women, indeed, 33.7 per cent, of all, thought that 
the effect has been good, but only 15.6 per cent, of 
the men gave this answer. On the other hand, 21 
per cent, of the men as against 8.5 per cent, of the 
women asserted that the influence has been had. 
Even of those who believed in equal suffrage, 7.1 per 
cent, of the men and 3.1 per cent, of the women said 
that its effect on the home and the children has been 
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bad. 1 In nearly every case, however, the complaint 
was merely against the "political woman," and not 
against the ordinary voter. 

Since the complaints of equal suffrage on this 
score were nearly all directed against the women who 
are active in politics, it would be well to consider, 
before taking up in detail the reasons advanced for 
opinions on the subject, some of the facts gathered 
with reference to these women, whether they were 
married or single, the number and ages of their chil- 
dren, and their occupations. Taking into considera- 
tion only women who have done active political work, 
it is found that 66.1 per cent, of them were married, 
18.9 per cent, widowed, and 13.8 per cent, single. 
It has already been seen % that of all the women in 
Colorado over twenty years of age in 1900, 70.6 per 
cent, were married, 12.4 per cent, widowed, and 16.5 
per cent, single. Evidently the widows, and to a 
lesser extent the single, furnished more than their 
proportion of political workers. 

Table XXXVII shows also that the proportion of 
single women was very much greater among the office- 
holders and candidates than among the women who did 
party work, though in every case the "married women 
were in the majority. Of all the public officers and 
candidates, 31.1 per cent, were single, but of the "politi- 
cal workers " only 9 per cent, were single. There was a 

1 Of the 129 men and 50 women who answered "bad/' 85 men 
and a 6 women did not believe in equal suffrage. But out of the 
96 men and 197 women who answered "good," 92 men and 186 
women favored equal suffrage. There was doubtless some bias 
in the answers to this question, due to belief or non-belief in the 
general proposition. 'Chap, iii, section 4. 
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much larger proportion of widows, too, among the public 
officers and candidates, 23.6 per cent, as compared with 
17.6 per cent, of the "political workers." More than half 
of all the officers and candidates were either single or 
widowed — i.e. f may be presumed to have been obliged to 
support themselves. But of those who did merely party 
work, 71.8 per cent, were married women. Many of 
these, of course, received no pay for their work, and, with 
the others, the money earned was supplementary to some 
other source of income, either from the husband or from 
more or less irregular work of their own. 

As for the children, nearly half of the married women 
and widows had either one or two children, 22.4 per cent. 
having one child, and 22 per cent, having two children. 
However, 15.8 per cent, had three children and 13.8 per 
cent, more than three children, while 15.5 per cent, had 
no children. The figures for the public officers and 
candidates and for the political workers differ widely. 
Of the former, 23 per cent, had no children and 24.3 
per cent, had only one child, while of the latter 22 per 
cent, had one child, and 23.2 per cent, had two children. 
A far larger proportion of political workers than of public 
officers and candidates, 14.8 per cent, as against 9.5 per 
cent., had more than three children. The women who 
held public offices, then, had decidedly fewer children than 
the women who did party work. 

The ages of the children of these two classes of women 
did not differ so widely, the proportion who had children 
under fourteen being the largest in both cases, 34.6 per 
cent, of the whole. Many of these women also had older 
children, but they were counted in the lowest class to 
which any of their children belonged in order to show 
how many had young children, regardless of older sons 
and daughters. This method would naturally increase the 
numbers in the lower classifications. But it is significant 
that 26.1 per cent, of the married women and the wid- 
ows had only grown sons and daughters over twenty-one 
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years of age. This proportion is nearly as high for the 
public officers and candidates as for the political workers. 
In 17.8 per cent, of the cases the ages of the children were 
not stated, but next to this the smallest proportion of 
women, a 1.5 per cent., were found to have children from 
fourteen to twenty-one years of age. 

Taking the public officers and candidates and the 
political workers together, 63 did not state the facts in 
regard to their children, 65 had no children, 67 were single, 
76 had children from fourteen to twenty-one, 92 had 
only children over twenty-one, and 122 had children 
under fourteen. The large proportion under " not stated " 
makes it impossible to draw any very definite conclusion, 
but it certainly appears that women with young children 
Were doing a considerable amount of political work, both 
as office-holders and as party workers. 

In order to obtain additional information in regard to 
the children of widows and women engaged in gainful 
occupations, the figures for them were separately classi- 
fied. It was found that of 79 widows included in " county 
superintendents" and "political workers," 7 had no chil- 
dren, 20 had one child, 19 two children, 13 three, 10 more 
than three, and 10 did not state the number of their 
children. Of the 12 county superintendents who were 
widows, 3 had no children, 2 one child, 1 two children, 
3 three children, 2 more than three, and 1 did not state 
the number. But of all the widows who had children, by 
far the largest number, 31 out of 72, had only grown sons 
and daughters over twenty-one years of age. Only 11 
had children under fourteen, and 12 children from four- 
teen to twenty-one, but 18 did not state ages. Of the 
9 widows who were county superintendents and had chil- 
dren, 3 did not give the ages, 4 had children under four- 
teen, and 2 only children over twenty-one. 

Of the 67 widows, exclusive of the county superintend- 
ents, however, only 25 stated that they were engaged in 
a gainful occupation. Of 73 women, indeed, who named 
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some definite gainful occupation, 25 were widowed, 28 
married, and 20 single. Of the 53 married and widowed, 
6 had no children, 12 one child, 17 two children, 5 three, 
6 more than three, and 7 did not state the number. 
Twelve had children under fourteen years of age, 11 
children from fourteen to twenty-one, 12 children over 
twenty-one, and 12 did not state ages. 

The support of children is doubtless a strong mo- 
tive with widows for political work, but even stronger 
with married women who, for one reason or another, 
are obliged to enter some gainful employment. Their 
work is usually irregular, like that of a dressmaker, 
and the additional income derived from a few days' 
political work at a high rate of pay is most helpful. 
In a considerable number of cases, too, in which the 
woman is not actually obliged to support herself and 
her children, the money earned is, nevertheless, a very 
welcome supplement to the meagre income received 
by the head of the family. There is, then, a strong 
economic motive for political service, and if, occa- 
sionally, young children are neglected for a few days 
while the mother is out canvassing a precinct or 
attending a convention, this is in a measure com- 
pensated for by the additional comforts which she is 
able to furnish them with the money earned. More- 
over, the objection sometimes offered to the work of 
married women, that it lowers the wages of men, does 
not hold here, because political work is irregular, is 
scattered through a mixed industrial population, and 
is done probably as often by the wives of small trades- 
men as by the wives of wage-earners. 

As regards pay for political work, two interesting 
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points of view appeared. A Pueblo man who did not 
believe in equal suffrage said: "Home and children are 
neglected while 'mamma 9 attends political meetings 
and hoofs it around the ward in the interest of some 
candidate in the hope of getting a political job after 
election. This is what she calls ' patriotism." ' On 
the other hand, a Denver man, who did not state def- 
initely whether or not he believed in equal suffrage, 
answered: "Very little effect. It has enabled a lot of 
deserving women with children, and in some cases with 
husbands unable to support themselves, to gain a live- 
lihood. I know of a number of women who, by the 
efficiency of their work, have gained for themselves 
good positions. Without woman suffrage these posi- 
tions would have been filled by friends of men workers. 
One of the great arguments, to my notion, in favor of 
equal suffrage is that it enables a large number of 
deserving women to gain money by hard work and 
also enables the deserving woman to obtain for her- 
self political positions." One of the women county 
superintendents said: "It enables me by my salary 
to give to my child the opportunities which I craved 
for her, and which otherwise she could never have 
had." 

The figures in regard to the occupations of women who 
have done active political work may be compared with 
those in Table XVIII, which gives the occupations of 
women voters. Practically half, 49 per cent., were house- 
wives, and 21.5 per cent, were in professional service, 
most of the latter being teachers or county superintendents 
of schools. Of the remainder, 10.1 per cent, had to be 
classified as "miscellaneous and indefinite," so that only 
about 20 per cent, were in the other occupational divisions. 
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Of these, 1.4 per cent, were in agricultural pursuits, 5.1 
per cent, in domestic and personal service, 7.8 per cent, in 
trade and transportation, and 5.1 per cent, in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits. But, as in the case of women 
voters, little of value can be derived from a study of these 
occupation statistics. 

Other figures which might be expected to throw light 
upon the effect of equal suffrage upon the home and the 
children relate to the number of divorces and the pro : 
portion of young children to women of child-bearing age. 
The divorce question is of course, a difficult one to treat 
satisfactorily, because of differences between states in the 
laws on this subject. The women of Colorado, however, 
have had the full franchise since 1894, and it therefore 
seems fairly reasonable to compare the number of divorces 
in cities of nearly the same population. Appendix J 
gives the number of divorces granted in Denver and Pue- 
blo and in the five cities ranging next above and the five 
cities ranging next below each in population in 1 902-1 903. 
It appears that Denver had more divorces than any of 
the other ten cities except Indianapolis, Kansas City, and 
Los Angeles, but the number in Pueblo was less than that 
in any of the other ten cities 'with which it was compared 
except La Crosse, Wisconsin; Newport, Kentucky; and 
New Britain, Connecticut. These results, however, are 
not by any means decisive. 

These figures, moreover, do not tell the whole story. 
Of all males and females fifteen years of age and over 
living in Colorado in 1900, 0.6 per cent, of the males and 
0.8 per cent, of the females were divorced. In the entire 
Western Division the same proportion of males, 0.6 per 
cent., and a slightly higher proportion of females, 0.9 per 
cent., were divorced. These percentages are all higher 
than for the whole United States, which are 0.3 per cent, 
for males and 0.5 per cent, for females; but the laws of 
Colorado allow easier divorce than those of most of the 
Eastern states. The proportion of divorced men was, 
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however, lower in Colorado than in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, 
and Oregon, and the same as in Vermont, Indiana, 
Montana, and California. The proportion of divorced 
women was lower than in New Hampshire, Montana, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
and California, and the same as in Indiana and Idaho. 1 

The facts here presented are not particularly favorable 
to Colorado, but, considering the divorce laws of the 
state, they are not sufficient to prove an increase due to 
equal suffrage. Senator Patterson, who has had wide 
experience as a lawyer in Colorado both before and since 
the passage of the equal-suffrage amendment, stated in 
1902 that he had never heard of a case in which political 
differences had been alleged as a cause of divorce. The 
probability is that the enfranchisement of women has had 
no appreciable effect. 

It is not probable, either, that equal suffrage has had 
any effect upon the birth-rate. Table XXXVIII, how- 
ever, id given as an exhibit in connection with this question. 
The number of children under five years of age to one 
thousand women of child-bearing age decreased in Colo- 
rado between 1890 and 1900 from 464 to 416, a decrease 
of 48 as against a decrease of 1 1 for the entire United 
States. The decrease is greater, indeed, in Colorado than 
in any of the seventeen states named except Nebraska, 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, all of which had a larger 
number of children than Colorado. This, however, is a 
natural phenomenon of frontier communities which are 
in the process of becoming industrial, and it is impossible 
to isolate the influence of such a factor as equal suffrage 
from others of far greater importance. 

Returning to the testimony concerning the in- 
fluence of equal suffrage on the home and the children 

1 United Sicdes Census, 1900, vol. ii, Population, part ii, p. 
IZXXJT, 
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TABLE XXXVIII 

NUMBBR OP CHILDREN UNDBR 5 YBARS OP AGB TO IOOO FEMALES 
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1 Derived from part of table in Census Bulletin, 22, Proportion of Children in the 
United States, p. i\. The decrease shown from 1890 to 1000 is probably, owing 
to a change in the form of the age question, less in all divisions and states than 
here shown. It will be observed that in the seventeen states selected for com- 
parison all four of the equal-suffrage states are included. 



given in answer to this question on the blanks, those 
who expressed the opinion that it has had a bad 
effect usually gave as a reason that it has caused 
neglect. A Denver woman, for instance, who did not 
believe in equal suffrage, expressed the time-worn 
sentiment, "It takes the wife and mother from her 
home more or less, and what is home without a 
mother?" A Pueblo man thought that it has "made 
many mothers and wives dissatisfied, with home- 
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mowing and the rearing of children." A Denver man 
who did not believe in equal suffrage asserted: "The 
homes have been disrupted and the children left 
homeless and motherless. ' ' A number of persons, how- 
ever, who said that the effect is bad for the homes 
and children of the women who are actively engaged 
in politics, added that it is good for those of the 
women who merely vote. 

Of those persons who thought that equal suffrage 
has had no effect on the home and the children, a few 
acknowledged that in some cases women have neglect- 
ed both, but said, with a prominent Denver woman, 
that "the woman who would neglect her home for 
politics would do so for some other reason." An- 
other prominent Denver woman answered: "I don't 
think it has made the slightest difference. The 
mother trundles her baby past the voting - place, 
leaves it in some convenient place while she puts her 
slip of paper in the box, and then goes on to the 
market or store. I never yet saw a mother neglect 
her children for politics." A Weld County man 
thought that "social obligations interfere with wom- 
en's home duties a hundred times where suffrage does 
once." A number of others agreed substantially with 
this opinion. One of the county superintendents 
said: "I see no change in the care of homes and 
children. Women are found here occasionally who 
neglect their homes and children for society, card- 
playing, clubs, church, and busybodying, and once in 
a great while one who neglects her home for politics. 
She, however, is invariably one who used to neglect 
it for some of the previously mentioned reasons before 
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she had the right to participate in political affairs." 
Another county superintendent suggested: "It does 
not take a woman out of her home as long to go to the 
polls as it does to go to church. She is thrown into 
closer contact with men at the post-office than at the 
polls." 

The reasons given for the belief that equal suffrage 
has had a good effect on the home and the children 
may be divided into three classes. First, were those 
which cited the legal measures for the protection of 
women and children passed since women were en- 
franchised. These measures have already been con- 
sidered in Chapter VI. Second, were those which 
asserted that by increasing the mother's knowledge 
of public affairs, broadening her ideals, and increas- 
ing her influence over her children, equal suffrage has 
made the home more pleasant and has caused the 
children to be better trained. One prominent Den- 
ver woman said : ' ' Children have two chances to ab- 
sorb ideas of good citizenship instead of one," and 
another added: "Children learn to think of their 
mothers as responsible citizens." This latter idea 
was confirmed by others, as, for instance, by a woman 
who has been prominent in state politics, who said: 
"My own opinion is that it will help to create more 
respect for the mother in the home, she being equal 
to the father, which the children are not slow to 
realize, and we all know that mothers generally stand 
for all that is good for children. I also notice chil- 
dren share the mother's political faith when it is 
different from the father's." Another prominent 
Denver woman answered: "I think it has a good 
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effect, as the mothers consider public questions and 
discuss them freely before and with their childreti, 
thus educating them to give thought to many im- 
portant subjects that in the past were never considered 
part of their training." There was a great deal of 
testimony to the effect that political questions are 
discussed more in the home than they were before 
women voted. One woman remarked that the 
"mother will be patient and answer questions con- 
cerning politics which the father will put off." 

The third reason assigned for the belief that equal 
suffrage is a benefit to the home was that it has made 
tnen and women more companionable to one another. 
Thus, a Boulder County woman thought that equal 
suffrage has brought "happiness and contentment, 
because father and mother are equal in thought and 
understanding, and are able to converse about out- 
side matters which become the interest of all." A 
La Plata County woman suggested that it has led to 
"home discussion instead of going out to talk politics 
on the part of the men," and a La Plata County man 
said that equal suffrage produces "a higher standard 
of knowledge of public affairs in the home, and has a 
tendency to make the home the unit rather than the 
individual when the tendency is to double the power 
of the home vote. The home in this country always 
produces the best citizenship. The single person, as 
a rule, is not likely to be interested in good govern- 
ment, like the parent, husband, or wife." A Denver 
Woman testified that "it brings husbands and wives 
nearer to each other. Their interests are more closely 
related, and wives who are able to convetse intelli- 
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gently with their husbands upon political questions 
are more companionable." 

8. Conclusion 

The effect of equal suffrage upon the women them- 
selves, their outlook upon life, and their relationship 
to the home, is, in the opinion of many, the crux of 
the problem. Its effect upon party politics has been 
slight. But the reason is to be found primarily in 
the character of the present political machinery. To 
fully perform, under the existing system, the duties of 
an enfranchised citizen requires not only an inflexible 
moral code, but the public spirit, the self-immolation, 
and the unselfish devotion of a martyr. Politics in 
Colorado are at least as corrupt as in other states, 
and the woman of ideals who goes into political life 
for reform soon finds, not merely that she is working 
in the mire, but that she is persond turn gratd with the 
habitual denizens of the mire and with those persons 
who profit by its existence. Sometimes she becomes 
unutterably disgusted and ceases her political activity ; 
sometimes her grit rouses antagonism, and she is 
more or less politely shoved out by experts at the 
business; and sometimes she stays and is taught "the 
tricks of the trade." The last case illustrates the 
one direct evil of equal suffrage, but, fortunately, it 
is of rare occurrence, and affects only women of weak 
moral fibre. 

Over the majority of women, indeed, it is already 
evident that equal suffrage has exercised a good in- 
fluence, and one which inevitably reacts, to a certain 
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extent, upon political life. It has tended, for in- 
stance, to cultivate intelligent public spirit among 
the women of Colorado. Many have not been 
aroused; many have become discouraged and lost 
interest after the failure of their early efforts; com- 
paratively few have taken an active part in political 
life; but thousands vote, and to every one of these 
thousands the ballot means a little broadening in the 
outlook, a little glimpse of wider interests than pots 
and kettles, trivial scandal, and bridge whist. 

As for the loss in womanly characteristics some- 
times alleged to have resulted, it is difficult to find 
any evidence to show that voting affects this side of 
a woman's character any more than purchasing a 
garden -hose. Families usually go to the polls to- 
gether, old and young, men and women. In Pueblo, 
in 1906, one woman one hundred and two years old 
cast her first ballot. Many mothers have cast their 
first ballots with sons just arrived of age. Women 
at the polls meet, not rough and unfamiliar persons, 
but their own neighbors and friends. In political 
conventions they often exchange receipts for cooking 
egg-plant and choice information about the baby, the 
servant, and the dressmaker, just as they would at 
any other gathering. 

There are, it is true, a thousand and one psychologi- 
cal points in which women differ more or less decidedly 
from men, and their enfranchisement has probably 
tended to slightly modify some of these points of dif- 
ference in some women. Social divisions, for in- 
stance, sometimes impede women's political work. 
They are not usually as democratic as men, primarily 
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because they do not have as much occasion in their 
daily lives to associate with other classes than their 
own. But to assert that equal suffrage is capable of 
destroying real womanliness is to assert that the 
characteristics which make women women and men 
men are only skin deep. As for man's chivalry, one 
woman remarked rather pathetically that she never 
knew what real chivalry meant until she could vote, 
and there are doubtless many others who have had 
the same experience. The fundamental emotional 
characteristics of men and women, whether good or 
bad, are far too deeply rooted to be subverted by 
the franchise privilege. 

Equal suffrage has brought, then, practically no 
loss and some decided gain, the latter mainly evident 
in the effect of the possession of the ballot upon the 
women of Colorado. It has enlarged their interests, 
quickened their civic consciousness, and developed in 
many cases ability of a high order which has been of 
service to the city, the county, and the state. Close- 
ly allied to this wider outlook and richer opportuni- 
ty, and also distinctly visible as at least a tendency, 
is the development of the spirit of comradeship be- 
tween the sexes. It is still too early to measure ade- 
quately these factors, and perhaps it will never be 
possible to determine exactly how much equal suf- 
frage has contributed. But the Colorado experi- 
ment certainly indicates that equal suffrage is a step 
in the direction of a better citizenship, a more effective 
use of the ability of women as an integral part of the 
race, and a closer understanding and comradeship 
between men and women 
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APPENDIX A 

TEXT OP EQUAL-SUFFRAGE BILL AND EQUAL-SUFFRAGE 

PROCLAMATION 

I — The text of the equal-suffrage law is as follows : f 

"Section i. That every female person shall be en- 
titled to vote at all elections in the same manner in all 
respects as male persons are, or shall be entitled to vote 
by the constitution and laws of this state, and the same 
qualification as to age, citizenship and time of residence 
in the state, county, city, ward and precinct and all other 
qualifications required by law to entitle male persons to 
vote shall be required to entitle female persons to vote." 

II — The following is the equal-suffrage procla- 
mation : * 

" PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OP THE 

STATE OF COLORADO 

"Whereas, The Ninth General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado passed an act, approved April 7, 1893, en- 
titled 'An Act to submit to the qualified electors of the 
state the question of extending the right of suffrage to 

1 Mills, Annotated Statutes, vol. iii, Revised Supplement, p. 405. 
* Legislative Manual, 1903, State of Colorado, p. 237. 
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women of lawful age, and otherwise qualified, according 
to the provisions of article vii, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution of Colorado ' ; and, 

"Whereas, The said question, as provided in section 2 
of said act, was submitted to the qualified voters of the 
state of Colorado at the general election held on Tuesday, 
November 7, 1893; and, 

" Whereas, After canvass of the official returns of said 
election by the state canvassing board, it appeared that 
of the votes cast, 

"35>798 votes were cast for 'Equal Suffrage Approved* 
and 29,451 votes were cast for 'Equal Suffrage Not 
Approved,' and that the majority for 'Equal Suffrage 
Approved* was 6,347 votes. 

"Now, therefore, I, Davis H. Waite, Governor of Col- 
orado, do hereby proclaim, as provided in section 5 of 
said act, that every female person, a resident of Colorado, 
shall be entitled to vote at all elections in the same 
manner in all respects as male persons, and subject to the 
same qualifications. 

"'God and Liberty: 

"Done at Denver, December 2, 1893. 

"Davis H. Waite, 
"Governor of Colorado. 
(Seal) 
"Nelson O. McClbbs, 

"Secretary of State.** 
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APPENDIX B 

DOCUMENTS, WOMAN'S REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OP 

COLORADO, 1900 

I — THE WOMAN'S REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OP COLORADO 
Headquarters: 334 Brown Palace Hotel 

Officers Executive Committee 

Nbttib E. Caspar, President Mrs. Frbd Butlbr 

Minbrva C. Wblch, Vice-President Mrs. Louisb Lavbllb 

Ellbn G. Van Klbbck, Vice-President Mrs. A. T. Pbavby 
Mary A. Thorn, Secretary Mrs. G. L. Scott 

Mrs. W. S. Ward 
Mrs. G. C. Young 



The co-operation of every woman who desires good 
government for our city and county is necessary to secure 
the election of the Republican ticket in this county in 
November next. Too large a percentage of the Re- 
publican women have neglected to vote at the elections 
since 1894, when the franchise was a novelty and a large 
number of women voted and doubtless contributed large- 
ly to the success of the party. As this is a Presidential 
election, greater interest will be manifested by all parties, 
and good, loyal women cannot afford to neglect their 
responsibility at the coming election. To this end the 
members of the Republican League desire to meet the 

ladies of District on October , , at 

their headquarters — Room 334 Brown Palace. 

Nbttib E. Caspar, 

President. 
Mart A. Thorn, 

Secretary. 
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II — THE WOMAN'S REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OP COLORADO 

Officers 

Mrs. S. M. Caspar, President 
Mrs. A. L. Welch, Vice-President 
Miss Mary A. Thorn, Secretary 



Vice-Presidents 

Mrs. W. N. W. Blaynby 
Mrs. C. B. Kountze 
Mrs. R. H. McMann 
Mrs. W. P. G. Hayward 
Mrs. J. A. Cooper 
Mrs. C. A. Eldredgb, 

Colorado Springs 
Mrs. M. T. Noble, Pueblo 
Mrs. H. N. Lbb, Cripple Creek 
Mrs. Jesse Galb, Greeley 
Mrs. Dr. Dawson, Canon City 



Executive Committee 

Mrs. Prbd Butlbr 
Mrs. Louise Lavblle 
Mrs. A. F. Peavey 
Mrs. George L. Scott 
Mrs. William Shaw Ward 
Mrs. Prank C. Young 
Mrs. Henry Van Klbeck 



334 Brown Palacb Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado. 



ARE YOU REGISTERED? 

The Registration-books will be closed October ai. 

A scheme is in progress by our opponents to put the 
names of unregistered women on the registration-books. 
On election day an effort will be made to have these 
names claimed and voted by women acting under coercion 
or bribery. By failing to register and vote you are help- 
ing fraud and dishonesty, for you may be represented at 
the polls by the worst and lowest types of womanhood. 

There is also a plan to vote " repeaters" on the names 
of women who are late in going to the polls. If you do 
not vote early you may find yourself deprived of the right 
of suffrage. Will you express your own opinions at the 
polls or shall they be expressed for you by the unspeakable 
element of your sex? 

The opportunity of the bad lies in the indifference of 
the good. Will you give them this opportunity by your 
indifference ? 

This campaign is one of supreme importance. It in- 
volves questions of law and order in conflict with violence, 
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destruction, and misrule. The issue is no longer an 
economic, but a moral one. It is an issue that affects the 
home as well as the State and the Nation. The Re- 
publican nominees are pledged to home rule for our city. 
We feel that the entire Republican ticket is one we can 
heartily endorse. 

Do you not think every earnest woman should feel her 
individual responsibility in settling these questions? 

Your city, your state, and your country need your in- 
fluence and your vote. Will you withhold them at this 
critical time? 

By Order op the Executive Committee. 



Ill — THE WOMAN'S REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OP COLORADO 

Officers 

Mrs. S. M. Caspar, President 
Mrs. A. L. Welch, Vice-President 
Miss Mary A. Thorn, Secretary 

Vice-Presidents Executive Committee 



Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 



W. N. W. Blayney 


Mrs. 


C. B. Kountzb 


Mrs. 


R. H. McMann 


Mrs. 


W. P. G. Hayward 


Mrs. 


J. A. Cooper 
C. A. Eldredge, 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 



Colorado Springs Mrs. 
M. J. Noble, Pueblo 
Annie B. Brand, Cripple Creek 
Jesse S. Gale, Greeley 
Carrie P. Dawson, Canon City 
T. P. Kelly, Golden 
K. K. Roberts, Montrose 
R. S. Braddock, Silver Cliff 
E. W. Clark, Akron 
I. B. Cowie, Boulder 
G. C. Fernsel, La Junta 
Gordon Kimball, Ouray 



Fred Butler 
Louise Lavellb 
A. J. Peavby 
George L. Scott 
William Shaw Ward 
Frank C. Young 
Henry Van Kleeck 



334 Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado, September i, 1900. 

Will you, as a member of the Woman's Republican 
League, help the Committee Women in getting out care- 
less or indifferent voters on Election Day ? 
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This will be the most important work of the campaign. 

Registration is useless unless everybody who has 
registered also votes. 

If you can give two or three hours of your time on 
November 6th, you may do much toward the result of a 
fine Republican majority. You owe this to the State. 

If you cannot use the enclosed badge, please do not 
allow it to be used by some indifferent person. 

We desire to remind you of the change in the style of the 
ballot. Instead of making a cross opposite an emblem, 
you must write the name of the party in a blank space on 
the ticket. If you write " Republican " in that space yoti 
will make no mistake. 
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Vote and Registration in Pueblo County 1 
Fourteen Typical Precincts in Pueblo County, 1904 



4 

13 
28. 

*7 
20. 

11. 

8 

39 
36 
4i 
34 

3 1 
30 



Precinct 



Registration, 
percent. 



Men 



54-41 
5407 
60.93 
60.47 

72-47 
61 .92 

65-44 
64.48 

67 .67 

62.33 

73- 80 
68.18 

6551 
58-4I 



Women 



4558 
45-92 

39 06 

39 -52 

27 -52 
3807 

3456 

35-51 

3a.33 
37.66 

26.19 

3181 

34 -48 

41-58 



Vote, 
per cent. 



Men 



5633 

5584 
60.56 

6033 
7343 
62.88 
69.74 
66.81 

69-35 

59 33 

75 
72.22 

6756 
67.92 



Women 



43 67 

44.15 

39-43 
39-66 

37 57 

37" 
3035 

33-i8 
30.64 
40.76 

«5 

37 77 
3343 

3 ao 7 



Eight Typical Precincts in City op Pueblo, 1905 



Precinct 



4 

33 

13 
28 

37 
20 

1 1 

8 



Registration, 
percent. 



Men 



53 

5440 

5667 

59 96 
71.64 
62.64 

64.78 
59-38 



Women 



4999 

45-59 
43-33 
40.03 

38.35 

37-35 
35-3i 

40.74 



Vote, 
per cent. 



Men 



58.81 

53-88 

58.88 

63-36 

7073 
62.03 

66.92 
56.78 



Women 



46.18 
46.II 
41. II 
3663 
29.26 

37 -96 

33 07 
43-31 



1 Part of tables given by Mr. Lawrence Lewis in article on "How Woman 
Suffrage Works in Colorado," in The Outlook, January 37, 1006. 

Precinct 4 — Best residence. 

Precinct 23 — Second best residence. 

Precinct 13 — In part best residence, in part skilled artisans and railroad men. 

Precinct a8 — Artisans, small tradesmen, mechanics, la b or e r s s killed and 
unskilled — clerks, a few superintendents, foremen, engineers, professional men. 

Precinct 27 — Mechanics, skilled and common laborers at steel works. 

Precinct ao — Slavs and Italians, steel workers and smelter laborers. 

Precinct 11 — Cheap lodging-houses, saloons "Tough." A few small manu- 
facturers, alien laborers. 

Precinct 8— Some aliens and respectable people, but generally disreputable. 
Brothels and lowest saloons. Female rooming-houses. 

Precinct 39 — Bculah — small village in agricultural region. 

Precinct 36 — Rye — small village in agricultural and stock region. 

Precinct 41 — Agricultural and horticultural region. 

Precinct 34 — Stanley's Ranch — cattle-raising community. 

Precinct 31 — Ranching community, some agriculture, mostly cattle. 

Precinct 30 — Ranching community. 
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III — CONJUGAL CONDITION OP WOMEN REGISTERED IN DENVER 
AT NOVEMBER, 1906, ELECTION, BY WARDS 1 





Single 


Married 


Widowed 1 Not ejven 


Ward 


Number 


Per ct. 


Number 


Ferct. 


Number 


Ferct. Nuzab'r 


Ferct. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 


54 
221 

221 

280 

116 

159 
115 

508 

877 
754 
238 
480 
232 

185 
281 

136 


8.3 
28.8 

30.I 

25-2 

12 

8.8 

9.8 

22.5 

30.6 

24.6 

15-4 
21.9 

14.4 

18.4 

14.9 

9.2 


426 
429 

451 

738 

741 

*»527 

999 
x,564 
1.677 
2,062 

x .*73 
1.532 

i»*7 
758 

'.395 
1,241 


65-7 
55-8 
61.3 
66.4 

75-1 
844 

855 
69.4 

57-9 
67.4 

76.1 

69.9 

78.9 

75.1 

Z 43 
83 7 


48 

99 
54 
60 

no 
102 

47 
"5 

273 
219 

79 
146 

IOI 

64 

126 

70 


74 
12.9 

73 
5-4 

«.3 
5 6 

41 
5-6 

97 
7 2 

51 
6.7 
6.2 

63 
6.7 
47 


121 

19 
xo 

34 
6 

21 

7 

57 
38 

25 

53 

33 
8 

2 

76 

36 


18.6 

25 
*-3 

3 
0.6 

I .2 

O.6 

2-5 

1.8 

0.8 

3 4 

i-5 

o-5 
0.2 

41 
2.4 


Total... 


4,857 


x 9 3 


17.983 


71.6 


1,723 


6.9 


546 


2.2 



1 For descriptions of wards, see remarks on Table XIV., pp. 108-100 
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APPENDIX E 

PROPORTION OP TEACHERS TO PERSONS OP SCHOOL 
AGE IN SEVENTEEN STATES AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

NUMBER OP TEACHERS TO 10,000 PERSONS 5 TO 34 YEARS OP AGE 1 



States and Divisions 



Continental United States . 
North Atlantic Division . . . 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division . . . 

Georgia 

North Central Division 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Central Division 

Tennessee 

Western Division 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Colorado 



1900 



1890 



140 


127 


162 


147 


188 


164 


164 


151 


137 


120 


93 


79 


80 


61 


174 


161 


176 


166 


160 


144 


181 


172 


206 


170 


182 


165 


83 


74 


82 


77 


181 


146 


138 


101 


142 


104 


136 


84 


189 


124 


"5 


'77 


212 


176 


181 


142 



1900 

In dtfes 

having at 

least aStOoo 

inhabitants 



146 

137 
167 

134 
126 

155 
14a 

'So 
144 

138 
191 

205 
141 

x 33 
130 
213 



199 
230 
206 
203 
246 



1900 

In smaller 
cities or 
country 
districts 



138 
184 
218 

2*5 
143 

86 

75 
181 

188 

178 
206 
184 

79 
76 

171 
138 
142 
122 

174 
217 
217 

154 



1 Consolidation of parts of two tables in Census Bulletin 33, Census Statistics of 
Teach -ts, pp. 17, 18. The seventeen states given separately are selected for com- 
parative purposes. It will be observed that all four of the equal-suffrage states 
are given. 
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WOMEN IN OFFICE 



I — WOMBN IN COUNTY OFFICES 



OffiOB 



County 



County Clerk 



«« 
«< 
«« 

<c 
<c 
« 
«« 
«< 
«< 
«« 
«l 
«« 
II 



County Treasurer 
t« «« 



Coroner. 



t« 



Clerk District Court 
«« i« «« 

Clerk County Court 



«« 
«« 
ii 
it 
ii 
i« 
ii 



Boulder 



•i 



Kiowa 
Logan 



San Juan 
Sedgwick 

Weld 

Gunnison 

San Juan 

Archuleta 

Cheyenne 
it 

Ouray 

Prowers 

Arapahoe 
ii 

Boulder 
ii 

«< 

ii 

Lake 
Logan 



1896 
1898 
1900 
1896 
1898 
1900 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1907 

1898 

1905 
1907 

1898 

1907 

1900 

1898 

1896 

1898 

1907 

1900 

1898 

1900 

1902 

1904 
1905 
1907 
1904 
1905 
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II — WOIIKN IN CITY OFFICES 



Clerk and Recorder 



Burlington 
Carbondalo 



Grind Junction 

n Mountain Pulls 
Highlands 
Hutch kin 



a Junta 
La Veta 
Littleton 



:. Elmo 

Barnum 
Belle™ 

Colorado City' 
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II — WOMBN IN CITT OFFICES — CtumtWEV 



OftlOB 



Treasurer 



•• 
•• 
*« 
•• 
•• 
<• 
<< 
•« 
(• 
•• 

41 
«t 
it 
II 
II 
II 

• I 

• t 
It 
II 
II 
It 

• I 



Trustee. 



Common Council . . . 
«• it 



City or Town 


Popula- 
tion 19061 


Year 


Colfax 


.... 


1804. '95. V. f 97 


Creede 


250 


1907 


Pairplay 


3»o 


1907 


Goldfield 


IOOO 


1900-1901 


Greeley 


6500 


1 894-1 896 


•< 


6500 


1897-1899 


•i 


6500 


1 899-1 903 


i« 


6500 


1903 


Hotchldn 


IOOO 


1905-1908 


Highlands 


• • ■ * 


1894. *95. *96 


Idaho Springs 


3500 


Same woman for 
seven years 2 


it <• 


3SOO 


1 907-1 909 


Tffimar 


3500 


1896-1902 


Marble 


150 


Pive years 1 


Montezuma 


100 


One rear 1 


New Castle 


45o 


1 898-1 900 


•i it 


45o 


xoo 1 


it ii 


450 


1907 


Paonia 


1200 


Pour years* 


ii 


1200 


1 907-1909 


Rico 


500 


1907 


Saw Pit 


150 


Three years' 


Silverton 


3000 


Two years' 


Sterling 


2000 


One year 1 


Victor 


9000 


Pour years' 


ii 


0000 


1 907-1909 


Burlington 


300 


Two women, 1898-1902 


•• 


300 


Two women, 1902*1904 


•I 


300 


One woman, 1903*1904 


Green Mountain Palls 


100 


Two women 1903 


Montetuma 


TOO 


One woman one year* 


St. Elmo 


IOO 


Two women, 2 yrs-each' 


Bellevue 


IOO 


One woman. 1 904-1 905 


41 


IOO 


Two women, 1905-1906 



1 According to State Directory, 1006. 
* Date not given . 
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TEACHERS IN COLORADO BY COUNTIES, SEX, AND 
SALARIES IN I906 ' 
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APPENDIX K 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE TESTIMONIALS 

I. In January, 1899, the Colorado State Legis- 
lature passed, by a vote of 45 to 3 in the House and 
30 to 1 in the Senate, the following resolution: l 

"Whereas, Equal suffrage has been in operation in 
Colorado for five years, during which time women have 
exercised the privilege as generally as men, with the re- 
sult that better candidates have been selected for office, 
methods of election have been purified, the character of 
legislation improved, civic intelligence increased, and 
womanhood developed to greater usefulness by political 
responsibility; therefore, 

"Resolved, by the House of Representatives, the Senate 
concurring, That in view of these results the enfranchise- 
ment of women in every State and Territory of the 
American Union is hereby recommended as a measure 
tending to the advancement of a higher and better 
social order. 

"That an authenticated copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded by the Governor of the State to the Legislature 
of every State and Territory, and the press be requested 
to call public attention to them." 

II. In 1898, in answer to the continued misrepre- 
sentations of the Eastern press, the friends of woman 
suffrage issued the following: 

" We» citizens of the State of Colorado, desire, as lovers 
of truth and justice, to give our testimony to the value 

1 Laws Passed at the Twelfth Session of the General Assembly of 
the State of Colorado, Denver, 1899, p. 439* House Joint Res- 
olution No. 10. 
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of equal suffrage. We believe that the greatest good of 
the home, the state, and the nation is advanced through 
the operation of equal suffrage. The evils predicted have 
not come to pass. The benefits claimed for it have been 
secured or are in progress of development. A very large 
proportion of Colorado women have conscientiously ac- 
cepted their responsibility as citizens. In 1894 more than 
half the total vote for governor was cast by women. 
Between 85 and 90 per cent, of the women of the state 
voted at that time. The exact vote of the last election 
has not yet been estimated, but there is reason to believe 
that the proportional vote of women was as large as in 
previous years. The vote of good women, like that of 
good men, is involved in the evils resulting from the abuse 
of our present political system; but the vote of women is 
noticeably more conscientious than that of men, and 
will be an important factor in bringing about a better 
order. 

"This was signed by the governor, three ex-governors, 
both senators, both members of Congress and ex-senators, 
the chief-justice and two associate justices of the supreme 
court, three judges of the court of appeals, four judges of 
the district court, the secretary of state, the state treas- 
urer, state auditor, attorney-general, the mayor of Den- 
ver, the president of the State University, the president 
of Colorado College, the representative of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the vice-regent of the ^ 
Mount Vernon Association, and the presidents of thirteen 
women's clubs." * 

III. "The most noteworthy result is the improved 
character of the candidates, as one of the most 
important points to be considered is whether they 
can get the votes of women. The addition of a large 

1 Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, History of Woman 
Suffrage, pp. 108 5-1 086. 
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number of independent and conscientious voters to 
the electorate; the wider outlook given to woman 
herself through the exercise of civic rights; and the 
higher degree of comradeship made possible by the 
removal of political inequality between man and 
woman; these are the greatest benefits which equal 
suffrage has brought to Colorado." l 

1 Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, History of Woman 
Suffrage, p. 534- 
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